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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Manpower Situation, Second Quarter, 1961 


Current Trends 


The pace of economic activity quickened during the second quarter. After 
showing evidence of firming earlier in the year, employment and output 
registered substantial increases. Income derived from current production moved 
up sharply in April and helped to bolster purchasing power. Retail sales, 
seasonal variations taken into account, also turned up in April and showed a 
further increase in May after a somewhat disappointing first quarter. 

Non-farm employment registered a better-than-seasonal advance during 
the second quarter with sizable gains in service and manufacturing. In June, 
total non-farm employment stood at 5,517,000, an increase of 60,000 from 
a year earlier. As might be expected in the initial stages of recovery, there was 
a substantial drop in the number of persons working part time. The number 
of persons at work less than 35 hours a week, due to economic reasons, declined 
from an estimated 86,000 in March to 59,000 in June. Economic reasons for 
not working 35 hours or more include short-time, lay-offs for part of the week 
and termination or start of employment during the week. 

The most notable development during the second quarter was improve- 
ment in the durable goods sector of manufacturing. This group of industries 
had been in the forefront of the previous decline. Activity in the non-durable 
goods sector also increased during the second quarter after remaining firm 
for several months. The service industry, which exerted a strong sustaining 
influence on output and employment during the first quarter, continued to 
expand, and housebuilding, another source of strength during the early part of 
the year, exhibited continuing strength although there was some evidence of a 
slowing down in the rate of housing starts. Non-residential construction, which 
experienced a larger-than-seasonal reduction in activity during the first quarter, 
has shown little improvement in recent months. 

The improvement in manufacturing, together with a modest upturn in 
forestry activity, resulted in a larger-than-seasonal employment expansion in the 
goods-producing industries. Employment in this group had been declining fairly 
steadily since the middle of last year. The service industry, which had shown 
a remarkable growth rate during 1960 and the opening quarter of 1961, 
continued to expand. 

After allowing for seasonal factors, manufacturing employment showed a 
slow but steady rise throughout the second quarter, reaching a somewhat higher 
level than last year. Some recovery was underway in both durables and non- 
durables. Iron and steel plants were reported to have rehired a considerable 
number of persons during the second quarter, and the most recent detailed 
industrial employment statistics seem to confirm this. Except for fabricated and . 
structural steel and iron castings, all of the iron and steel products industries 
expanded somewhat between March and April. The decline in the former 
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can be attributed to the slowdown in 
industrial construction. Other durable 
goods industries which showed employ- 
ment strengthening during the second 
quarter were shipbuilding, heavy elec- 
trical apparatus and building materials. 

The automotive and parts industries 
experienced a further small decline from 
the reduced level which was in evidence 
during the first quarter. Prospects for the 
remainder of the year are a little brighter 
as elimination of the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles is expected to bolster sales- In 
the first half of 1961, automobile sales 
were running at a lower level than in 
most recent years. Aircraft manufac- 
turing showed continuing employment 
stability. This industry was maintained 
at a fairly high level throughout the 
recent downturn. The railway rolling 
stock industry showed little employment 
change during the second quarter, but 
prospects were somewhat brighter follow- 
ing an increase in new orders; employ- 
ment drifted downwards throughout 1959 
and 1960. 

Employment gains in the second quarter in non-durable goods were rela- 
tively small but fairly widespread. The largest increase, allowing for seasonal 
variations, were in rubber and paper products. Employment either held firm 
or advanced slightly in leather goods, clothing and textiles. The employment 
rise in food and beverages was about normal for the season. 

Hours of work in manufacturing, which generally lead changes in employ- 
ment and output, have been increasing since the beginning of the year. The 
average work week in April (the most recent data available) was a little 
longer than a year earlier but still considerably shorter than in the summer of 
1959. The largest advance since the beginning of the year was in durables 
which showed an increase of a little better than half-an-hour. 


Activity in forestry picked up in the second quarter after showing a slight 
decline early in the year. The stepup reflected stronger demands for lumber 
and newsprint. Pulp cutting quotas were reported to be somewhat larger this 
year, but it seems unlikely that employment will expand as much as output. 
as the logging industry has become increasingly mechanized during the nae 
few years and most of the evidence points to a continuation of this trend 
Most reports indicate strengthening in demand for pulpwood. Inventories as 
pulpwood at the end of May were a little higher than a year earlier but con- 
sumption of pulpwood has been rising moderately. 


Construction employment (seasonally adjusted) showed virtually no 
change between the first and second quarter. Outlays by institutions and govern- 
ments, and expenditures on new housing were maintained at a fairly high level 
but weaknesses persisted in the business, industrial and engineering s ate 
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Contract awards in the first five months of 1961 were 15 per cent lower 
than last year for business structures. A similar comparison for industrial and 
commercial construction shows somewhat smaller decreases. 

In the service-producing industries, the only significant employment change 
was in the service industry proper. With substantial gains in both the first and 
second quarters, service employment in June was estimated to be 114,000 
higher than in June 1960. 

On balance, developments in the second quarter were fairly encouraging. 
Manufacturing, which contributed largely to the recent slowdown in economic 
activity, showed increasing signs of strength. Forestry, another source of 
weakness during the recent recession, showed definite signs of improvement. 
In other goods-producing industries, employment remained fairly steady. The 
service industry which had been a strong sustaining force earlier in the year 
continued to expand. 


Comparison with Last Year 


Employment in the second quarter was about 103,000 higher, on average, 
than in the corresponding quarter last year. All of the increase was in women’s 
employment. The number of employed men was virtually the same as in the 
second quarter of 1960; the first quarter comparison showed a decline of 
49,000. 

The sustained growth of the service industry was mainly responsible for 
the increase in the number of employed women. In the service industry proper, 
employment averaged about 97,000 higher than in the second quarter of 1960, 
women accounting for about four-fifths of the increase. Employment changes 
were relatively small for both sexes in trade, transportation, finance, insurance 
and real estate. In the goods-producing industries, women’s employment 
increased by an estimated 24,000, while the number of men employed showed 
a corresponding decline. A little better than half of this increase was in 
agriculture, mainly in the number of unpaid family workers. 

In the second quarter of 1961, employment in the goods-producing indus- 
tries was virtually the same as a year earlier. Manufacturing and agriculture 
registered sizable gains which made up for the losses in mining, construction 
and transportation. Employment in forestry was maintained at much the same 
level as last year. 

Manufacturing employment in the second quarter was slightly higher 
than a year earlier, although considerably below the pre-recession peak. Indus- 
tries showing improvement over the year were aircraft and aircraft parts, ship- 
building, paper products, clothing and textiles. 

Iron and stgel products, which were particularly hard hit by the recession, 
have shown increasing signs of strength during the past few months, but 
employment levels in these industries were still considerably lower than last 
year. Activity in the motor vehicle and motor vehicle parts industries was 
sharply lower than last year. It will be remembered, however, that the auto- 
motive industry was operating at a high level during the second quarter of 
1960. 

The year-to-year drop in mining employment took place in fuels and in 
metal mining. Non-metal mining showed continuing strength, reflecting the 
strong demand for asbestos products. Metal mining showed the most marked 
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decline with losses in uranium, iron ore and gold. Oil and natural gas accounted 
for most of the year-to-year employment contraction in fuels; activity in coal 


mining declined slightly. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment showed a slightly larger-than-seasonal decline between 
the first and second quarter but continued to be higher than last year. In 
June, an estimated 370,000 persons were unemployed, representing 5.6 per 
cent of the labour force. A year before, the figure was 315,000, representing 
4.9 per cent of the labour force. The unemployment rate was higher than last 
year in the Atlantic, Quebec and Ontario regions. In the two western regions, 
it was about the same as last year. 

Of the 370,000 unemployed in June, 310,000 were men and 60,000 were 
women. Almost all of the increase over the year was among the male unem- 
ployed, and all age groups shared in the rise. About four-fifths of the unem- 
ployed were over 19 years old, a slightly larger proportion than a year earlier. 

In the second quarter of 1961, unemployment rates were higher than in 
the second quarter of 1960 in all industry groups and in all occupations except 
primary industries where there was no change. On average, there were 483,000 
unemployed in the second quarter of 1961. Of this number, about half were 
labourers and manufacturing and construction workers. Office and professional 
workers accounted for a significant portion of the remainder. 

Unemployment rates for labourers and construction workers in the second 
quarter were more than double the national average. The rate for office and 
professional workers, on the other hand, was less than half the national average. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
1 2 3 

Labour Market Areas June June June June June June 

1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
NICETODOMUAN : os,0lnieis5ya,5,8 4 els /eyeiabesine tse ee — 1 10 9 2 2 
Maori us trial scasi.:0.s.s.<terslareis, eYarsiaiete ove y 2 1 19 22 5 3 
MajorAgriculttirally)...cc0ses0ss eee ven _ _ 4 5 10 9 

MUNOL Me ctsstoee onthe teste tee te ance ees 2 1 

Ing 31 32 26 25 
ABOU ec aswinne scees ces tate 4 3 64 68 42 39 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
EDMONTON 
Calgary OTTAWA-HULL 
Halifax 
Ainesiton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ontrea! 
(labour force 75,000 or more) SSr ions 
> VaNCOU VER- 
NEW WESTMINSTER 
—}WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 
Lac St. Jean Brantford —»>GUELPH 
Sydney ORNWALL KINGSTON 
CORNER BROOK KITCHENER 
Farnham-Granby LONDON 
Ft. William- —»>SUDBURY 
Pt. Arthur 
—S MONCTON 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL — NEW GLASGOW 
AREAS Niagara Peninsula 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Oshawa 
per cent or more in non- Peterborough 
agricultural activity) —¥>ROUYN-VAL D’OR 
ae Eufeha 
__y SHAWINIGAN 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
—-+>TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Chatham BARRIE 
ER ORD MECANTIC > SP orrer 
TURAL - - OWN 
MAJOR 9 et ST. GEORGES — »LETHBRIDGE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Lig pa abit al 
40 per cent or more —>PRINCE ALBERT 
agricultural) —?PRED DEER 
Regina 
—»SASKATOON 
Campbellton —»>BATHURST —>BRACEBRIDGE 
KITIMAT 
Beauharnois Brampton 
Belleville-Trenton CRANBROOK 
—»BRIDGEWATER DRUMHELLER 
EDMUNDSTON 
Central Vancouver Goderich 
Island 
GRAND FALLS 
Chilliwack KAMLOOPS 
Dauphin —>KENTVILLE 
Dawson Creek —->LACHUTE- 
Drummondville ST. THERESE 
—»FREDERICTON Listowel 
Galt NORTH BAY 
—->GASPE WEN SOUND 
MEDICINE HAT <— PORAIRIES 
te Nag a —}MONTMAGNY PRINCE, RUPERT 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) —}>NEWCASTLE ST. HYACINTHE 
—}OKANAGAN VALLEY —>ST. THOMAS 
, Pembroke Simcoe 
—>»PRINCE GEORGE- Stratford 
UESNEL Swift Current 
—»QUEBEC NORTH SHORE|—->TRAIL-NELSON 
—}RIMOUSKI Walkerton 
Ste. Agathe- Weyburn 
St. Jerome —-> WOODSTOCK - 
St. Jean TILLSONBURG 
—» YARMOUTH 
—»>ST. STEPHEN 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
+ sob melee aig 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 


—}» WOODSTOCK, N.B. 


—»>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicate the group from which they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification used, see page 424, April issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


* am si Employment in the Atlantic region 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC increased more than seasonally between 

iran i the first and second quarter of 1961. An 
important factor in this increase was the 


' Labour Force : : pant . é 

[ sr3000——} pn | firming of activity in manufacturing. In 
| 550,000 | the opening quarter, manufacturing em- 
ae ployment showed a larger-than-seasonal 


a 550,000 —— Employed decrease. 
$25,000 ——- Activity in iron and steel plants 
7 showed a moderate rise during the second 
quarter after having declined noticeably 
during the first three months. Pulp and 
paper plants also showed evidence of 
employment expansion during the second 
quarter after having remained fairly 
stable during the earlier part of the year. 
Railway rolling stock, which was a major 
J source of weakness in the first quarter, 
continued to operate at a very low level although prospects for this summer 
were considerably improved; the plant in New Glasgow was scheduled to start 
work on an order of 300 box cars in July. In the aircraft and parts industry, 
employment showed steady improvement during May and June after declining 
in April. Shipbuilding activity was curtailed during the second quarter as a 
result of industrial disputes at the yards in Halifax and Saint John. However, 
some rehiring was reported to have taken place following strike settlements in 
June, and the outlook for the remainder of the year is reported to be very 
bright. 

Employment in coal mining showed a further decline during the second 
quarter, reaching a level which was substantially lower than last year. At the 
same time, the expected upturn in forestry was delayed as a result of an 
unusually late spring. Construction activity was also hampered by bad weather 
during much of the second quarter. Housebuilding was fairly active but 
employment in non-residential construction was somewhat lower than last 
year. 

Total employment in the second quarter averaged about 21,000 higher 
than a year earlier. The main improvement was in service. Manufacturing 
employment was slightly higher than last year. Significant employment gains 
occurred in shipbuilding, aircraft and pulp and paper products. Employment 
was somewhat lower than a year ago in iron and steel products and in railway 
stock. Unemployment in the second quarter remains somewhat higher than last 
year. In June, the classification of the 21 areas in the region, (last years figures 
in brackets) was as follows: In substantial surplus, 2 (0); in moderate surplus, 
14 (13); in balance, 5 (8). 


GRUNGE ERE sranancon asian cane cog choco saat 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan): Construction employment showed a_ substantial 
year-to-year decrease, but activity in most other industries compared favourably 
with a year ago. 
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Halifax (metropolitan): Group 2. Total employment in June was somewhat 
higher than a year earlier as a result of increased activity in most parts of 
manufacturing. Construction employment was a little lower than last year. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec increased nite aneia . 
somewhat more than seasonally during LABOUR pagerank oh 
the second quarter of this year and was, 
on average, fractionally higher than last ne 


year. The rate of increase was 6.6 per UES Foret i Soa 4 
cent, higher than in any corresponding | 10 TX : 7 we 
period during the past five years. At the ; 
same time, however, the decline in unem- i 
ployment was smaller than usual for this | 1,750,000 —— Employed 
time of year, and the average unemploy- | 
ment level continued higher than a year pate 


earlier. a 1,500,000 


: Employed: 
The low level of forestry employ- | 1.350,000 ~ _ Non-Farm 


ment which prevailed in the first quarter 
continued during the first half of the 
second quarter. Later in the second quar- 
ter, however, forestry employment picked 
up rapidly and, by the end of June, was —- a 
higher than in the previous three years. This was supUable in at to the 
late start of the river drive and in part to a changed pattern of operation and 
employment in this industry. Employment in mining increased seasonally 
and remained higher than last year. 


Construction employment increased seasonally during the quarter, but 
remained lower than last year, reflecting the relatively lower level of capital 
investment. The decline in industrial construction over the year was spread over 
a wide range of industries, affecting primary industries, most manufacturing 
industries, as well as the utilities group. This was partly offset by greater activity 
in residential construction due to a substantial increase in houses under construc- 
tion during the second quarter as well as over the year. The number of new 
houses started in the second quarter of this year dropped off considerably from 
the previous quarter but remained well above the second quarter level of 1960. 

Manufacturing employment showed some improvement from first to 
second quarter, after allowing for seasonal movement. The gains were con- 
centrated mainly in industries supplying the building trade with such materials 
as wood products, non-metallic mineral products, and certain types of iron and 
steel products, especially structural steel. A noticeable employment increase 
in the pulp and paper industry was also reported during the second quarter. 
The non-durable consumer goods industries, in general, experienced the usual 
seasonal increases in production and employment. Employment in the textile 
industry continued at the higher level of the previous quarter, maintaining 
its improved year-to-year position for the third consecutive year. The consumer 
durable goods industries, however, showed little change from the low level of 
the first quarter. Compared with the second quarter of | last year, only consumer 
non-durables registered year-to-year increases in employment and, as a result, 
total manufacturing employment experienced a decline over the year. 

Of the industries producing transportation equipment, railway car produc- 
tion and employment rose considerably in June as well as over the year, due 
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to a substantial new order for railway cars. The aircraft industry, which had 
been steadily operating at a high level for several years, showed some weakening 
early in the second quarter. Towards the end of the quarter, however, expecta- 
tions of new orders, as a result of the proposed aircraft exchange arrangement 
with the United States, had the effect of arresting the downward employment 
trend. In the shipbuilding industry, there was no immediate evidence of in- 
creased employment following the announcement of a plan to subsidize Canadian 
shipbuilding. 

Employment in the service-producing industries increased over the quarter 
and was higher than a year earlier. The increase was particularly noticeable 
in trade and finance. 

In June, the labour market area classification was the same as the year 
before: in substantial surplus, 1; in moderate surplus, 21; in balance, 2. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Group 2. Unemployment was about the same as last 
year. The main weakness lay in the continuously low level of activity in 
iron and steel products, with the exception of structural steel. On the other 
hand, employment in wood products, building materials, house furnishings and 
most consumer non-durables, increased considerably over the quarter as well as 
over the year. 


Quebec (metropolitan). Group 2. Unemployment was lower than last year. 
Improvements were reported in a number of industries, particularly in residen- 
tial construction, transportation, woods products, pulp and paper, and the 
shoe industry. 


ONTARIO 


The employment expansion in Ontario between the first and second quarters 
was in line with seasonal movements. In the second quarter, employment 
averaged 2,260,000, which was about 4 per cent higher than the average for 
the first three months of the year. Non-farm industries accounted for most 


of the rise in employment; farm employment accounted for about 20 per cent 
of the gain. 


Manufacturing employment streng- 
thened during the second quarter with 
gains in a fairly wide range of industries. 
A notable exception was the automotive 
industry which showed little improve- 
ment from the reduced level at which it 
was operating earlier in the year. The 
1961 production runs were completed 
earlier than usual and some plants began 
releasing workers in June. Some of the 
larger employment gains were in durable 
goods, particularly aircraft, heavy mach- 
inery and primary iron and steel. New 
orders gave renewed life to shipyards 
and to the heavy electrical apparatus 
industry, where, in the latter part of the 
second quarter, the downward trend in 
employment was arrested and some em- 
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ployment increases occurred. Employment in agricultural implements was trm 
early in the second quarter but layoffs took place during May and June, 
somewhat earlier than usual. Employment in the food processing industry 
showed a large seasonal rise during the second quarter. 

Construction employment showed a substantial rise during the second 
quarter, largely reflecting the revival in housebuilding. Government, institutional 
and commercial building showed increasing signs of strength but industrial and 
engineering construction continued at reduced levels. 

Farm activity was resumed and though work in some areas was ham- 
pered by cold and wet weather, employment was generally at normal levels. 
Forestry operations were at a virtual standstill in April but picked up sharply 
later in the second quarter when hauling conditions improved and river drives 
commenced. 

Total employment in the second quarter was slightly higher than a year 
earlier. The sustained growth of the service industry offset losses in mining, agri- 
culture and manufacturing. While total manufacturing employment was slightly 
lower than a year earlier substantial gains were in evidence in certain industries. 
The main developments in manufacturing were centered in the durable goods 
sector. Employment increases in the aircraft and parts industry were more 
than outweighed by lower levels in automobile and parts plants. Employment 
was lower in the iron and steel industry which had been particularly busy a 
year earlier. The gradual shutdown and employment reductions in uranium 
mines contributed largely to decreased mining employment. 


The number of employed women was estimated to be 29,000 higher in 
June 1961 than in the corresponding month last year but the number of 
employed men showed no change. Reductions in durable goods manufacturing 
were the main factors in the contraction of male employment over the year. 
The expansion of service industries, having a high female content, accounted 
for most of the large rise in the number of women employed. 


Unemployment declined somewhat more than seasonally between the first 
two quarters of the year. Most of the improvement was seasonal, with the 
spring pickup in agriculture, food processing and construction being the big 
factors. Unemployment in the second quarter averaged 131,000, higher than 
the 117,000 unemployed in the same period a year earlier. In June, the 
classification of the 34 labour market areas in the region (last year’s estimates 
in brackets) was as follows: in moderate surplus, 16 (20); in balance, 18 (14). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan): Group 2. There was considerable improvement in 
employment conditions in the Toronto area between the first and second quarter. 
Demands for construction workers increased sharply although the large indus- 
trial dispute, which began in May, had a restraining influence on employment 
in construction and related industries. A considerable increase took place in 
the number employed in transportation occupations. Despite weaknesses in 
the automobile industry, manufacturing in general remained firm. 

Hamilton (metropolitan): Group 2. A large part of the increase in employment 
occurred in manufacturing, especially among iron and steel products. Farm 
implement and auto production were high for most of the second quarter but 
weakened in June as plants neared completion of this year’s production run. 
With the opening up of lake shipping, employment in the transport industry 
increased. 
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PRAIRIE 


a TT Employment rose substantially more 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE | than usual in the second quarter in the 
Ure Toe | Prairie region, from 1,003,000 to 1,095,- 

— aig 000 (9.1 per cent), and average employ- 
ment was 3.9 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Non-agricultural employment 
averaged 786,000 in the second quarter, 
up 4.4 per cent from the first quarter 
and 2.5 per cent from the same period 
of 1960. 

Farm employment, which has shown 
regular year-to-year declines in recent 
years, exhibited marked strength in most 
of the second quarter of this year. There 
was a larger than usual seasonal rise of 
23.1 per cent from the first quarter and 
the average was up 7.8 per cent from the 
same period of 1960. 


After an early spring and favourable conditions, drought conditions 
developed which damaged both grain and forage crops in all parts of the region 
except in the Peace River area. Further damage was occasioned by outbreaks 
of grasshoppers, and cutworm infestations—the heaviest for many years— 
also occurred in south-central areas of the region. These developments were 
accompanied by some decline in farm employment late in the second quarter 
of the year. Anticipated shortages of feed prompted livestock farmers to reduce 
their cattle herds to some extent, and special programs to transport fodder 
into affected areas were initiated. Marketing conditions for grain remained 
favourable in the second quarter; exports of wheat from Canada during the 
crop year totalled 276.4 million bushels to June 21, up 28.5 per cent from last 
year. 


Employment in manufacturing expanded seasonally from the first to the 
second quarter; particularly large increases occurred in packing plants. Receipts 
of cattle were up 27.8 per cent in the first three weeks of June from the 
same period a year earlier, as farmers, troubled by possible feed shortages, 
trimmed their herds. Most other manufacturing industries operated at near last 
year’s levels or slightly lower. Two pipe manufacturing plants laid off personnel 
on completion of orders for pipelines to be built this summer, and most 
other iron and steel plants in the region operated considerably below capacity. 


Construction employment moved toward summer levels with large num- 
bers of men hired for pipeline and hydro projects. Business building was down 
from year-earlier levels but 3 per cent more housing units were under construc- 
tion at the end of May than a year earlier. Petroleum was down somewhat 
from a year ago, where production increases were not reflected in increased 
employment; similar conditions existed in coal mining but these were largely 
offset by continued hiring for base metal developments in northern Manitoba. 
Non-goods producing industries showed substantial gains both from the first 
quarter and a year earlier. 


Unemployment decreased from 7.2 per cent of the labour force in the 
first quarter to 4.3 per cent in the second quarter; in the second quarter of 
1960 unemployment represented 3.9 per cent of the labour force. In June, 
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six of the Prairie region’s 19 labour market areas were classified in the moderate 
labour surplus category and in 13 the demand and supply of labour were in 
balance; this was the same as a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial): Group 2. Railway and water trans- 
portation activity increased more than seasonally in the Lakehead area after 
navigation opened on April 9, in spite of some weakness in demand for iron 
ore. Requirements of men for grain handling by terminal elevators were strong, 
total shipments of grains by mid-May being 20 per cent higher than at the 
same date last year. 


PACIFIC 


A slightly greater than seasonal expansion in employment occurred in the 
Pacific region between the first quarter and the second quarter of 1961. Average 
employment rose to 536,000, up 2.9 per cent from the corresponding quarter 
of 1960. Women’s employment rose very seOn gor abONEn! that at ie ss 
quarter of 1960, (9.4 per cent), while fF LL TA 
male employment showed a much more | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
modest increase (0.9 per cent). Women | ESDHSTODARE 
accounted for 26.0 per cent of total em- 


ployment in the second quarter, up from | ee ere : 
24.5 per cent a year earlier. _ 575,000 ‘ 
° : : _ 550,000 . 

The usual increase in agricultural | 525,000 : 


employment occurred in the second quar- | 
ter. Spring work raised farmers’ require- 375,000 =, employed 
ments for men at mid-quarter, and sum- | ssc — 
mer work and fruit picking commenced | 


late in June. The employment of fisher- meus 


men also increased during the second | rive aac 


quarter as salmon and herring fishing got 
underway and halibut fishing continued. 
Salmon catches were reported somewhat 
lighter than usual. 

Forestry operations, down seasonally peas an 
at the beginning of the second quarter due to the spring ie 4 moved ibeittle 
upward during the second quarter until the latter part of June, when fire hazards 
in drier areas and some flooding on the Columbia River caused some shutdowns. 
These affected chiefly logging; most sawmills and planer mills operated at higher 
levels than in the first four months of 1961 when the volume of lumber cut was 
about 15 per cent smaller than a year earlier. At the beginning of the second 
quarter, loggingsemployment was about 20 per cent less than at the same time 
in 1960. At this time the total employed in pulp and paper mills was up 6 per 
cent from the same time last year, and the demand for pulp and paper continued 
to be strong. Shingle mills worked at full capacity. 

In manufacturing other than forestry products, the number working in 
smelting moved up during the quarter and was ahead of the year-earlier figure 
until repairs to hydro installations necessitated shutting down the Kitimat 
aluminum plant at mid-summer. In beverages, canned products, and food process- 
ing plants, employment increased seasonally during the quarter but some plants 
remained below year-earlier levels. Employment in garment plants moved up 

(Continued on page 628) 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it 1s necessary 
to keep in mind the market seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0; 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
tive in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 317. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 


The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics’ 
(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian — 


non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 


(b) Total application on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 15, 1961) 


Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............. (000) 
bE ESE ay I a Ee a ee (000) 
PP IACUIONCC ee ct ee Lene Tere te er hee (000) 
Wonderieiiturens?. 2 ROU, F258). Ps: (000) 
Veer by co ee oc Ae (000) 
At work 35 hours or more............. (000) 
At work less than 35 hours.............. (000) 
Employed but not at work............ (000) 
aonemployed was tr. foitst. SGaeoA ds Mase OM (000) 
SSRI i ac PR (000) 
RSUCSCE es See ee rete (000) 
Korneeson. ee: AS SIIB ea Th (000) 
Prairie. craves 2 ¢ 4s 8 sysin. Sais precy = (000) 
Lgl st etal Pape needle tee canbe ae ape (000) 
Without work and seeking work....... (000) 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days..... (000) 


Industrial employment (1949 =100) 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) 


Immigration 
Destined to the labour force................. 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts 
No. of workers involved 
Duration in man days 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) 
Average hourly earnings (mfg) 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...............4-- 
Consumer price index (1949=100) 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 

(1949 =100) 
Total labour income 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 =100) 
Manufacturing 
Durables 
INOM<CLUTADICR sie. oe ar ah vss olieds Veuet e tale 


Percentage Change 


From 
Date Amount 

Previous Previous 

Month Year 
June 17 6, 592 + 0.8 + 2.1 
June 17 6, 222 + 2.3 + 1.4 
June 17 705 — 2.9 + 3.4 
June 17 5/617 + 2.9 yeh 
June 17 5, 034 + 2.6 + 0.8 
June 17 5,448 + 3.1 + 0.6 
June 17 618 — 6.9 + 10.0 
June 17 156 +13.0 =~ 459 
June 17 370 —19.0 + 17.5 
June 17 49 —33.8 + 28.9 
June 17 139 —15.8 + 33.7 
June 17 108 —13.6 + 10.2 
June 17 30 —33.3 0.0 
June 17 44 — 8.3 — 2.2 
June 17 354 —19.4 + 18.0 
June 17 16 —11.1 fee od. 
April 112.4 + 1.2 — 2.1 
April 105.4 + 0.5 — 3.2 
Ist Qtr. 1961 11,839 — — 28.7 
Ist Qtr. 1961 5,374 — — 33.6 
June 38 —24.0 11.6 
June 13,823 +. 6.3 89.1 
June 182,320 +62.8 242.3 
April $78.18 + 0.7 + 2.9 
April $ 1.84 + 0.5 + 2.8 
April 40.6 + 0.7 + 0.2 
April $74.52 + 1.2 + 3.0 
June 129.0 0.0 ser tod 
April 138.4 + 1.2 je te dey 
April 1,540 + 2.0 + 3.1 
May 170.5 + 2.6 + 0.5 
May 151.7 Me Tut cml 
May 147.9 + 4.6 — 3.8 
May 154.9 + 1.2 + 1.4 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 


Force a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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See also page 424 April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


One of the main areas of collective bargaining activity during June was 
the transportation industry, as major agreements with rail, truck and air carriers 
had terminated and renewal negotiations were in progress. In the railway 
industry bargaining centered on the renewal of collective agreements with 
conductors, engineers, firemen, baggagemen and others directly involved in 
the operation of trains. By the end of June, conciliation boards had been or 
were in the process of being established to assist with most of these negotiations. 


In air transportation Trans-Canada Air Lines continued to bargain for 
the renewal of three major collective agreements with its pilots, stewardesses, 
pursers, and sales personnel. The negotiations that gained the most widespread 
attention were those with the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
where the issue of extra flying time credits for stewardesses and pursers working 
aboard jet and turbo-prop aircraft was prominent. The principle of jet speed 
allowances, originally proposed by the union, was recognized in a conciliation 
board’s recommendations in a formula that would give flight attendants extra 
flying time credit for flights aboard DC-8 and Vanguard aircraft (see L.G. June 
1961, page 535). The company, however, rejected the board’s recommendations 
on the grounds that the formula would tie present and future wage rates to 
aircraft speeds. TCA’s counter proposal for a straight salary increase with a 
differential for work aboard jets was turned down by an overwhelming majority 
of the union membership and, when further talks failed to bring about a 
compromise, the union set a strike date for midnight July 21. In an attempt 
to avert the threatened work stoppage a mediator was appointed and further 
negotiations were scheduled to take place before the strike deadline. 


In the trucking industry negotiations started in June between the Teamsters’ 
union and 10 Ontario car carriers who haul cars from auto plants in Windsor, 
Oakville and Oshawa. These carrier firms, members of the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau, employ 750 workers who are represented by 
Local 880 of the Teamsters in Windsor. The union, in opening the talks, 
asked for wage increases ranging from 20 cents to 57 cents an hour depending 
on classification, as well as an increase in employer contributions to the 
welfare fund. According to press reports, the companies proposed that the 
new agreement include a clause that would authorize immediate dismissal, 
without recourse to grievance procedure, of any employee who participates 
in a strike during the term of the contract. Other company proposals included 
a change in the union security clause from maintenance of membership to 
the voluntary revocable check-off as well as changes in the seniority regulations. 
At the end of June the parties reportedly asked for the assistance of a con- 
ciliation officer to help resolve the areas of disagreement. Later in 1961, 
negotiations in the trucking industry will extend to another six major collective 
agreements covering 12,000 truck drivers, maintenance men and mechanics 
located mainly in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 

Major negotiations were started during June in the basic steel industry 
in eastern Canada. The United Steelworkers of America opened bargaining for 
new agreements with Algoma Steel in Sault Ste. Marie and the Steel Company 
of Canada plants in Hamilton and Montreal, to renew contracts that terminate 
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at the end of July. Details of the union proposals to Algoma Steel were not 
made public. However, a union policy conference held in Toronto earlier this 
year set higher wages and pensions as the major objectives for this year’s 
negotiations. 

New contract proposals presented by the Steelworkers’ to the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada in Hamilton reportedly asked for substantial wage increases; 
however, the main emphasis appeared to be placed on improved welfare and 
pension provisions. The union will also seek to establish parity in the wage 
rates paid at the ten Stelco plants in Ontario and Quebec. As in previous 
negotiations the union proposed the introduction of a supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan to help cushion the effects of layoffs in the industry. The 
union’s proposed unemployment benefit plan would supplement unemployment 
insurance for 52 weeks and bring the employee’s income up to 65 per cent of 
his weekly earnings. 


The Steelworkers’ proposals also included a number of provisions that 
would benefit retired employees. It was proposed that each employee receive 
on retirement a lump sum payment equivalent to 13 weeks’ pay; a provision 
similar to this was agreed to by the United States steel industry in the 1960 
negotiations. With regard to pensions, the union requested a reduction in the 
retirement age to 60, an increase in benefits, and the introduction of vesting 
rights after 10 years of service. Other union proposals were for company-paid 
group insurance and hospitalization plans to cover pensioned employees and 
their dependents. 


The union demands included a number of other welfare proposals. One 
of these was a comprehensive medical plan for Stelco employees and their 
families as an initial step toward the union goal of a health centre offering 
complete medical and surgical care on a prepaid basis. Another was an increase 
in the weekly indemnity during sickness or accident to an equivalent of 65 
per cent of base earnings payable for 26 weeks. The union also asked for 
three days’ bereavement leave in the event of a death in the immediate family. 
It was further suggested that a bonus equal to 25 per cent of an employee’s 
vacation period be given to those who take their holidays in the winter. The 
union contended that this bonus would induce senior employees to take their 
vacations during the winter months leaving the summer months for the younger 
men, many of whom have school-age children. 


More than 40,000 workers were affected by settlements in the British 
Columbia fishing and logging industries during June. Four hours before sockeye 
fishing on the Nass and Skeena rivers was to open, the province’s salmon 
fishermen voted to accept an offer from the coastal canning firms to renew 
the 1960 collective agreement for another year without any change in the 
prices to be paid for fish. The union negotiating committee, composed of 
representatives from the United Fishermen and Allied Workers and the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, had recommended that the membership 
reject the offer made by the Fisheries Association of British Columbia. In the 
final vote 64 per cent voted in favour of the offer which included, however, a 
provision for increased company contributions to the union welfare fund. 

Concurrent negotiations conducted by the same unions on behalf of 
shore workers and tendermen also resulted in a new one-year agreement with 
the Fisheries Association of British Columbia. In the new agreement, hourly- 
rated plant workers will get an extra two cents an hour, monthly-rated employees 
will get $3.50 a month extra and refrigeration engineers will get a seven cents 
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an hour increase. Hourly-rated employees will also be given two more paid 
holidays a year. Tendermen received increases of $7 to $8 a month as well 
as an increase in the daily allowance for board from $1.83 to $2.25. 

As reported in last month’s LABOUR GAZETTE, 27,000 loggers and lumber 
workers in British Columbia were asked to vote on a proposed settlement 
reached by the International Woodworkers of America and the Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited representing more than 120 coastal operators. The proposed 
settlement, which featured an industry-wide health and welfare scheme but 
made no provision for a general wage increase, was accepted by 69 per cent 
of the union members who cast ballots. The major opposition came from the 
Vancouver local whose representatives urged the membership to reject the 
proposed one-year agreement and to hold out for the original demand of a 
124 cents an hour general wage increase. The new agreement was the third 
in the past seven years agreed to by the parties that provided for no general 
wage increases; the others were negotiated in 1954 and 1958. 

A similar contract, proposed by 11 pulp and paper plants in British 
Columbia, was rejected by their 5,000 employees. The companies’ offer proposed 
that current wage rates remain unchanged, but included an industry-wide health 
and welfare plan, an additional holiday each year and a two cents per hour 
differential for afternoon and night shifts as well as some job rate djustments. 
The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
reported that 63 per cent of the workers rejected the offer, primarily because 
no general wage increase was included. Further negotiations were scheduled to 
be held during July. 


Employment Situation in Local Areas 
(Continued from page 623) 


strongly late in the second quarter and steel fabricators commenced production 
on steelwork orders for bridges, and for towers for a coastal relay communications 
system. 

Construction employment moved up seasonally but latest figures showed 
employment about 10 per cent below a year earlier. Heavy grain movements to 
China and Japan stimulated the demand for waterfront labour. Services employ- 
ment moved up strongly both from the first quarter and from a year earlier, and 
mainly accounted for the year-to-year increase in total employment. 

Unemployment went down seasonally from 13.2 per cent of the labour force 
in the first quarter to 8.5 per cent in the second quarter, although it was still 
slightly higher than in the corresponding quarter of 1960. In June, the 12 labour 
market areas of the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures in 


pee: in substantial surplus, 1 (2); in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in balance 
4 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Kitimat (minor): Group 1. A blockage in tunnels supplying hydro turbines 
at Kemano necessitated a shutdown of the power plant for repairs. Production 
of aluminum was discontinued at Kitimat on June 19 when the supply of power 


was shut off, affecting over 1,500 employees for a period expected to be of 
about two months’ duration. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 


(except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ — Wkrs. (CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. 000.000... LUE. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ar Ye Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
Den 2250 OL es Ya ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chuett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. ee 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell i NAd. <5... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. 200.000... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., eieaeeamade > ae oe L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont.« .::=.. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Province of Saskatchewan. .0...........c.cccccccceccesceceeseeee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
Proviacial Transport, Que. (ha)... ci eet Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (iievasar Div.), Ont., Man., 


Sask. ©: B.C. tlt Banat Sele Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) 
Smith inttastat’ Montreal, re .. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Towboat Owners’ Assn., BC. . Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Towboat Owners’ Assn., B.C Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Trucking Assn. of Que. ......... Teamsters (Ind.) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Man. ............... “Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Part |l—Negotiations in Progress During June 
B 7g 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Assn. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 


SISAL AgeS), MCCS, CU a cocoa ceetccn etasenses Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BE Rule ctsac, SCORIDATIY WIC (on onsen nn nao aps-cenesirsaaness I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfid. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 


C.B.C., company-wide 


Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
eers (AFL-CIO) 

Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Quebec, Farnham 

Wictoridville wiQneste® :2....te i exteatt... Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

SA Ae BP ec! Se eee a re enn eee ae Sa Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CP systentide! NOS. 220.2 SAL seein. Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers Swe ekg Pulp & Paper 

Rein, Cen foie. cceecesok AD aheseceoe Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. ........ U.E. (Ind.) 

Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, Que. .........0.......... Distillery Wkrs. ibe CIO/CLC) 

Donnunion. Coal, Sydney, NiS> 2s a we..Gak Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Donahue Bros., Clermont, Que. 00...........:cccccceseeee eranyates (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

/C 

Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .................... Pulp & Po Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

EBeEddyt BPulbwQae) 225 ons apceet ec)... wears Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Edmonton. (ity, Adta 33125523 284. > tes sea... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Edmonton City, Alta. . .. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Edmonton City, Alta. ..... .. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside ay 
Fraser Cos: Cabano,:, One: wrs-ds csr teeth ducsstesndes Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Fraser Cos., Edmundston, N.B.. ......2......c.cccssseee00s Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- C1O/CLC) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
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Company and Location 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. ................ 


alifaxe@itys NES. crusts: enenigsonensissntrterne 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 

@ Prenton, Onte sess: cvesnsecusrasersenvonssannes 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ..........:06 


Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. «0.0... 


Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. ............ 
Montreal Transp. Commission, Que. .........:....4 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

riers), Ont. 


Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. .........cscssssesssseees 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... 


RIGA.» Victor, Montreal Quen inks. nuevas: 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide ..............0:00004 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ..........ccseesceseee eters 
Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

Ont. 
Ste. Anne Power, Beaupre; Que: ~.....220c 0s. 


Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont ee 


telco; Wiontreal, Que... wee eee wes = 
BUG eACrnICOMPANV=Wides easratctern. eetcacee es eens 
DM @eArs COMP ANV=WIdG: oka. ccmccsseestennnetecrseccoos MD 


Union 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 


Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) - ; 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper Mill 

Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered local 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Sales Empl. (Ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ....................... 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .........00.00..... 


Assn. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 
Quebec,” Ques cae ree eee eI ees 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
DOC ROUEH Acree RE, MAES Re eee 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


DEC OUGI Ra Mate eiaes eee teens Wvek ute better: 
Calgary Citys Altart. 32 bars nee eee 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man., & Alta. 
GANERE ST ISYStOM-WiGe core cccs teeter cee ete etter css 


GC PARS System=wide. ie Stee ca hae nic. ee ieeeas 


CAPARS, System-widew s.cseers.- 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. 


Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ...../.ccc.ccccssssseovsosses 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. ou... 


Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. .......ccccccscsesseees 
Ontano Paper... Dhorold,sOnt. ..cneetetc ee 


Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. ...................... : 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. 
Various pulp & paper mills, B.C. 
Westeel Products, western provinces .............0..00.. 
Winnipes City, Man. 4.05. .:..cscse ous eee 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 


Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ee NS Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


Leeee Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


DEC MOUC ie. Ree et ea ah nan 6, 
BA. JO; (Clarkson, OnGr escent cen ee. 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ....0...0.....0..00.. 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que... 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. 
CINGRS “system-wide. csi ee 
C.PR., System-widew =...n see 
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Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (ind.) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. .................0 Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 

Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. ................0...008 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Miner, Rubber) Granby. Que. oo cccasocseeeterunanuars Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide ..............ccceesesecees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. .................08 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scarborough Township, (Ont rss 2 ori keiecssscnserveoes Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. .... I.L.A. (CLC) 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Services Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 


Praser’ Valley, (B.Coy Baas oh) Fes fe 8 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C, Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. ...........00..... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
; , pensers) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..........0...000 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
DCA ercompany-wideur. 8s, ene, .. Oe ee Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Arbitration 


(No cases during June) 


Work Stoppage 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part IIl—Settlements Reached During June 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


BLDG. MAINTENANCE COMPANIES, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Bipc. Service EmpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
current agreement covering 500 empl. extended for 1 yr. without change. 

Catcary City, ALTA.——PusLic Empr. (CLC) (ouTSIDE wkxrs.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—wage rates during 1961 to remain unchanged; a general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1962; eff. Jan. 1, 1961 longevity pay of $5 a mo. for empl. with 10 yrs. of continuous 
service, and $10 a mo. for empl. with 15 yrs. of service. 

CpDN. GENERAL ELECTRIC, COBOURG, OAKVILLE, PETERBOROUGH, TORONTO, ONT.—I.U.E. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) (PLANT & SALARIED EMPL.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. Feb. 6, 1962 plus an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 6, 1963; 10% cost-of-living bonus 
incorporated into the wage scale, and a new basis for calculation of cost-of-living bonus 
established; 4 wks. annual paid vacation after 25 yrs. of continuous service (formerly no 
provision for 4 wks. vacation); premium for night shift increased by 1¢ an hr.; improvements in 
medical plan. 

Con. GENERAL ELECTRIC, QuEBEC CiTy & MONTREAL, Que.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—general increase of S5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1962; an 
additional increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; 10% cost-of-living bonus incorporated into 
the wage scale; 1¢-an-hr. increase in shift premiums; 4 wks. annual paid vacation after 25 yrs. of 
continuous service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 

Cpn. LITHOGRAPHERS ASSN., EASTERN CANADA—LITHOGRAPHERS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—general increase of 3% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; an additional 3% 
increase eff. Sept. 1, 1961 and a further 3% on May 1, 1962; 3 wks annual paid vacation after 
5 yrs. of continuous service (previously 3 wks. after 10 yrs.). 


CpN. VICKERS (ENGINEERING Div.), MONTREAL, QUE.—BOILERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase 
of 8¢ an hr. eff. May 6, 1961; an additional 7¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 5, 1962; retroactive pay 
for each empl. prorated on the basis of time worked between March 6, 1961, when the agreement 
terminated, and May 5, 1961 to a max. of $30; eff. Jan. 1963 work week to be reduced from 
414 hrs. to 40 hrs. with the same take-home pay. 


CouRTAULDS CANADA, CORNWALL, Ont.—TexTILE Wxrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,250 empl.—no provision for wage increase; improvements in pension plan. 

Davie SHIPBUILDING, LAUZON, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; an additional 6¢ an hr. eff. 
July 1, 1961 to compensate for a reduction in work week 414 hrs. to 40 hrs.; three further 
increases each of 5¢ an hr. eff. on Jan. 1, 1962, July 1, 1962, and Jan. 1, 1963, plus another 
increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1963; 3 wks, vacation after 10 yrs. of continuous service 
(previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


DoMINION BRIDGE, VANCOUVER, B.C.—StTRUCTURAL IRON Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase of 5¢ an hr.; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (no previous provisions for 4 wks. vacation); improvements in the welfare plan. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSN., MONTREAL, QUE.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—a general increase of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 
1961; a further increase of 10¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. continuous 
service eff. in 1961 (previously 3 wks. vacation after 18 yrs.); eff. in 1962, 3 wks. vacation will be 
extended to all empl. having 10 yrs. continuous service; statutory holidays falling on Sunday 
to be taken on the following day. 
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FISHERIES ASSN. & COLD STORAGE Cos., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) & NATIVE BROTHER- 
Hoop (IND.) (SHORE WkRS.): 1-yr. agreement covering 4,900 empl.— a general increase of 2¢ 
an hr. for hourly-paid wkrs. and $3.50 a mo. for monthly-rated empl.; hourly-paid wkrs. to 
receive two additional paid holidays. . 

FisHeRIES AsSsN., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (TENDERMEN) : 1-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—increases ranging from $7 to $8 a mo.; allowance to empl. for board increased from 
$1.83 to $2.25 a day. 

FisHERiES AssN., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (SALMON FISHERMEN ) : 1-yr. ,agreement 
covering 5,000 empl.—wage rates are to remain unchanged; increase in ithe companies contribu- 
tion to welfare fund by 2¢ per case (previously companies’ contributions were 3¢ or 5¢ per 
case depending on size of catch). 

FisHeries AssNn., B.C.—NATIVE BROTHERHOOD (IND.) (SALMON FISHERMEN) : i-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—wage rates are to remain unchanged; increase in the companies’ contribution 
to welfare fund by 2¢ per case (previously companies’ contributions were 3¢ or 5¢ per case 
depending on size of catch). 

Forest INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, B.C. COAST—WOODWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 27,000 empl.—no general wage increase provided in the new agreement, but 
engineers & firemen to receive increases ranging from 44¢ to 10¢ an hr.; 2 additional paid 
holidays for empl. in logging operations; 1 additional paid holiday for empl. in the sawmills; 
industry-wide portable health & welfare plan providing for $5,000 life insurance, $5,000 accident 
insurance, and $35 weekly sick pay up to a maximum of 26 wks.; plan to be administered jointly 
by union and management. 

GoopricH CANADA, KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 


covering 800 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs.; 54¢-an-hr. increase for incentive wkrs.; 
4 wks. annual paid vacation after 22 yrs. of continuous service (previously 4 wks. after 25. yrs:)5 
improvements in health & welfare plans. 

GooDYEAR COTTON, ST. HYACINTHE, QUE.—TEXTILE FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—5¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Oct. 6, 1960; an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. 
June 5, 1961; 2 wks. annual vacation after 3 yrs. of continuous service (previously 2 wks. after 
5 yrs.); 3 wks. annual vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 
additional paid holiday for a total of 9 annually; eff. Oct. 1, 1961 the company will pay the 
entire cost of the pension plan and the amount contributed by empl. to date will be refunded; 
company to contribute $1.55 per mo. for married empl. and 70¢ per mo. for single empl. toward 
the cost of health insurance plan. 

HaMILToNn City, ONT.—PvBLIC ServicE Empt. (CLC) (OUTSIDE WkRS.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 575 empl.—general increase of 3% for term of the agreement; some adjustments to 
be made in certain classifications. 

H. J. Hernz, LEAMINGTON, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—general increase of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1, 1961 plus an additional 
general increase of S¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1962; 3 wks. annual paid vacation after 12 yrs. of 
continuous service eff. Jan. 1962 (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); eff. Feb. 1, 1962 Blue Cross 
Supplemental Plan to be introduced, company to pay 100% of the cost of this plan; weekly 
sick pay increased by $2.50, new rates to be $35 per wk. for female empl. and $40 per wk. 
for male empl. 

HopiraL HoTeL-Dieu, MONTREAL, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.-—$2 a wk. retroactive pay from June 1 to Dec. 31, 1960; increases 
ranging from $5 to $18 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; current work week of 44 hrs. to be 
reduced to 40 hrs. for non-professional empl. and 35 hrs. for office wkrs. with same take-home 
bey or 3, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. 

ion). 

MacDonaLp Tosacco, MonTREAL, QuE.—Toxpacco Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961 plus an additional 9¢ an hr. 
eff. May 1, 1962; 3 wks. annual paid vacation after 12 yrs. of continuous service (formerly 3 
wks. vacation after 15 yrs.). 

R.C.A. Victor, MONTREAL, QuE.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3- i 
empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to March 31, 1961; Ch adios Af re ee 1962 
and a further 3¢-an-hr. increase eff. March 29, 1963; improvements in the medical plan.” 

St. BoNIFACE GENERAL Hospitat, St. BoNIFACE, MAN.—EMPL. UNION OF HospPIta INST. 
SuiRs fae eewelnent covering 750 empl—a general increase of 3% for male empl. and 4% 
ue empl. eff. April 17, 1961; plus a further increase of 3% for all empl. eff. April 17, 

St. LAWRENCE Corp., RED Rock, ONT.—Papger Maxkers (AFL-CIO/CL 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & oTners: 1-yr. agreement covering 500 a eel peter ‘eos 
ee * June 1, 1960 plus an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1961 ; ; 

coTT CLOTHING, LONGUEUIL, QurE.—EmpL. Assn. (IND.): ‘L-yr ‘a reement i 5 
empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. July 2, 1961; pai ide lin * sat eet aie te 
Ee kenalloniteAtontey: y paid holidays falling on Saturdays or Sundays to 

TAMPER LIMITED, LACHINE, QuE.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3- i 
empl.—increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961, plus Pack erate be phe ee 
between job grades; an additional 2¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 1, 1962 with 4¢-an-hr. incre ; 
in differential between grades and a final increase of 2¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963 with anette 
4¢-an-hr. increase in the differential between grades; empl. with red circle rates will not obt ia 
the cy increments until their grades match their actual pay rates. ett pines 

VANCOUVER GENERAL HosPiTAL, VANCOUVER, B.C.—PuBLIc Em : 
covering 1,675 empl.—general increase of 2% eff. June 26, 1961, Sipe een 
further 3% increase calculated on rates in effect prior to June 26, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 
15 Re of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). ‘ ; : 

HITE SPOT RESTAURANTS, VANCOUVER, B.C——Emp.L. UNION (Inp.): 1 
covering 625 empl.—wage rates remain unchanged; doubl ime i Batic pric Secreto 
Worl on ttEtuiOey BOutays: ged; € time instead of time and one-half for 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


1961 Labour Department-University 


Research Grants Announced 

Grants in support of studies in the 
general field of labour-management rela- 
tions have been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, following the report of its 
University Research Committee. This year 
is the tenth that grants for such studies 
have been made available. 

Subjects were chosen by the staff or the 
graduate students at the four universities 
which received the grants. They are: 

—A study of labour law in Denmark 
and a comparison of it with Canadian 
labour law, by H. W. Arthurs, Osgoode 
Hall Law School, Toronto. 

—A study of the labour aspects of human 
re-organization within a firm under tech- 
nological change, by S. T. Bogusheski, 
McGill University. 

—aA study of the extension of agreements 
in the Quebec building trades, by G. Hebert, 
McGill University. 

—A study of the centralization of the 
personnel function in industry, by J. Lucier, 
McGill University. 

—A study of the changes in the occupa- 
tional wage structure of Canadian industry 
and the implications for labour-manage- 
ment relations, by G. Marion, University 
of Montreal. 

—A study on the problem of employers 
contracting for outside services formerly 
performed by its regular employees under 
terms of its collective agreements, by F. J. L. 
Young, Queen’s University. 


Slight Decrease in Number of 
Immigrants to Canada in 1960 


Immigration to Canada in 1960 totalled 
104,111. This represents a slight decrease 
in comparison with the 1959 figure of 
106,928. More than two million immigrants 
entered the country since 1946. 

Approximately 51.5 per cent of the 1960 
immigrants intended to enter the labour 
market. The remaining 48.5 per cent were 
wives, children, other dependents and re- 
tired persons. 

Of the 53,573 prospective immigrant 
workers, manufacturing and mechanical 
workers formed the largest group with 17.6 
per cent; service occupations represented 
16.4 per cent; general labourers, the great 
majority of whom was sponsored by Cana- 
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dian residents (mainly close relatives), were 
14.0 per cent. 

A somewhat higher percentage of immi- 
grant labour force was classed as profes- 
sional and managerial than in 1959; they 
numbered 8,261, or 15.4 per cent. 

Farm workers represented 9.9 per cent 
of the immigrants entering the labour mar- 
ket, construction workers, 7.7 per cent. 
The remaining 19.0 per cent were clerical, 
commercial, and transportation workers. 

The total number of immigrants con- 
sisted of 51,018 men and 53,093 women, 
although there were more single males than 
single females among them. 

Ontario absorbed the largest part of im- 
migrants, totalling 52.3 per cent. Quebec 
received 22.8 per cent; the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 12.9 per cent; British Columbia, 9.8 
per cent; and the Atlantic Provinces, 2.2 
per cent. 

The number of newcomers from the 
United States remained practically un- 
changed at 11,247 in comparison with 
11,338 in 1959. 


Number of Immigrants Drops 
In First Quarter of 1961 


During the first quarter of 1961, the 
number of immigrants to Canada was 
smaller than in a comparable period a year 
ago, the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration announced in its Quarterly 
Immigration Bulletin. 

Of the 11,839 immigrants admitted in 
the first three months of this year, 5,374 
persons were expected to enter the labour 
force, the remainder consisted of wives, 
children, other dependents, and students. 
The prospective labour force accounted for 
8,087 out of 16,599 immigrants the previous 
year. 

Occupational group analysis indicates 
that, in comparison with the 1960 figures, 
manufacturing, mechanical and censtruction 
occupations dropped this year to the second 
place numerically with 1,059 prospective 
workers, while the proportion of service 
occupations gained a lead with 1,107 per- 
sons. The professional group remained 
numerically very high with 973 members, 
while clerical occupations accounted for 
610 and managerial occupations for 181 
immigrants. 

The sharply reduced number of labourers, 
698 in comparison with the 1,586 who 
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arrived during the first trimester in 1960, 
reflects a policy discouraging immigration 
among occupational groups severely affected 
by unemployment. There were 408 persons 
planning to engage in agriculture, half the 
number in that classification the previous 
year. Commerce registered 189 immigrants 
and the remainder was distributed in smaller 
groups among transport, communications, 
finance, mining, and other occupations. 

A little more than half the immigrants, 
numbering 6,504, went to Ontario. Quebec 
followed with 2,563 and British Columbia 
with 1,229; Manitoba received 305, Saskat- 
chewan 167, and Alberta 720. 

Distribution by country of last permanent 
residence indicates that the group arrived 
from the United Kingdom, numbering 
1,514, was surpassed by the 2,714-member 
group from Italy. There were 2,023 immi- 
grants from the United States. 

As in 1960, when females outnumbered 
males 8,501 to 8,098, the first quarter of 
the year marked a considerably larger 
female immigration: there were 5,125 men 
and 6,714 women. 


Unique Collective Agreement 
Cuts Housing Costs 


Under a unique collective agreement, 
contractors working on a _ $20,000,000 
middle-income housing project in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have been given a completely free hand 
regarding labour-saving methods and mate- 
rials. Thus, wage rates are established at 
10 per cent under those prevailing for 
commercial work, travel pay is waived, 
hiring procedures are freed from certain 
restrictions, jurisdictional strikes are for- 
bidden, and premium pay provisions are 
eased. 

This agreement has been accepted by the 
Pittsburgh Building and Construction Trades 
Council, dealing with Cantranel, Inc., the 
builder of East Hills, a community of 1,400 
dwellings on the outskirts of Pittsburgh. 
The project is sponsored by ACTION- 
Housing Inc., an organization that was 
formed for the purpose of promoting home- 
building programs for middle-income fami- 
lies, and is financed by contributions from 
the Aluminum Co. of America, United 
States Steel Corporation, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and 27 other large 
companies that have an interest in supplying 
housing materials or utility services. 

The contract is the result of an effort 
by the construction unions to recapture 
the place in the home-building field that 
they lost in the late 1940’s, when their 
last agreements were written off. 

The vital provision of the agreement gives 
the builder and his sub-contractors “the 
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sole right to manage their respective busi- 
nesses, including the right to decide the 
machines, tools, and equipment to be used 
at East Hills, as well as construction 
methods, assembly processes, and the right 
to use factory fabricated units.” 

Roland S. Catrinella, President of Can- 
tranel, estimates that the aggregate savings 
that will result from the agreement will 
enable him to sell for $14,000 a house that 
would otherwise cost the purchaser $18,000. 


Booklet Tells How Handicapped 


Women Can Help Themselves 

“Satisfying employment is recognized as 
the goal of vocational rehabilitation... For 
the handicapped housewife ‘employment’ 
means being able to look after herself and 
to carry out her household duties effectively; 
for other women and for men it means 
working for pay,” says a bulletin just pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, entitled A Niche of 
Usefulness. 

The new publication tells “How handi- 
capped women may learn to help them- 
selves with the aid of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services in Canada.” It gives a historical 
sketch of the development of rehabilitation 
services in Canada, describes the rehabili- 
tation programs that are being operated by 
the provincial governments, by voluntary 
organizations, and by the federal Govern- 
ment. It also contains chapters on “Find- 
ing Jobs for the Handicapped” and “Careers 
for Women in Rehabilitation.” 

The booklet gives the titles and addresses 
of provincial rehabilitation officers and 
workmen’s compensation board officers, the 
names and addresses of national voluntary 
organizations concerned with rehabilitation, 
addresses of district offices of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and a list of 
associations of professional workers in the 
rehabilitation field. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, price 25 cents. 


Latin American Labour 
Leader Visits Ottawa 


Jose Gonzales Navarro, President of the 
Venezuelan Confederation of Labour which 
has a membership of 1,200,000 industrial 
workers and farmers, visited Ottawa last 
month to confer with Canadian labour 
leaders and Government officials. 

Mr. Navarro met with the Minister of 
Labour Michael Starr and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour George V. Haythorne, 
and had talks with the CLC President 
Claude Jodoin and other CLC officers. 
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The federal Minister of Labour of Nigeria, the Hon. Joseph M. Johnson, visited Ottawa 


in June where he met with the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Johnson discussed with the Minister of Labour, the Hon. Michael Starr (right) and the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. George VY. Haythorne, industrial relations problems and 


research programs in the labour field. 


Although acting independently of his 
government, Mr. Navarro said he had its 
full approval in his efforts to gain Canadian 
support for his platform of alliance of all 
democratic leaders in this hemisphere. The 
platform consists of proposals for land 
reform, industrialization of every Latin 
American country, common action against 
unemployment and against the high cost of 
living, and strengthening of democratic 
systems in the hemisphere. 


Michael Rygus Elected Canadian 
Vice-President of Machinists 


Michael Rygus, international representa- 
tive from Toronto, has been elected General 
Vice-President for Canada of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (CLC). 

Mr. Rygus was chosen by a referendum 
vote of the union’s 900,000 members to 
succeed George P. Schollie of Montreal 
who has retired last month (L.G., Feb., 
peti); 
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W. Cocks, Saskatchewan 
Labour Leader Dies 


William Cocks, one of the originators of 
the Regina Labour Council, the managing 
director of the Regina Labour Temple 
Company and a prominent Saskatchewan 
labour leader, died last month at the age of 
84 years. 

Born in London, Eng., Mr. Cocks appren- 
ticed as a painter and after his arrival in 
Canada organized unions among _ the 
painters, carpenters and bricklayers. 


In 1907, he helped to organize the Regina 
Labour Council to act as the trade unions’ 
legislative mouthpiece in Regina. He became 
the Council’s first secretary and later served 
for two years as its president. 

Mr. Cocks participated in the formation 
of the Regina Labour Temple Company in 
1912, and held many offices in the Com- 
pany before he became its managing direc- 
tor in 1946, a position he held until his 
death. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


May 27—Hours of work and rates of pay 
for cooks, stewards and crew members of 
ships of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys serving on the East and 
West Coasts given by the Minister in 
answer to a question. Cooks and stewards 
on the East Coast work a 48-hour week and 
all other crew members work a 40-hour 
week; while on the West Coast all crew 
members, including cooks and stewards, 
work a 40-hour week, the Minister says 
(p. 5497). 

May 29—A statement on Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week made by the Prime 
Minister, in which he outlines five broad 
objectives of the week and the preparations 
made for it by the federal and provincial 
governments (p. 5499). 

May 30—Continuation of the subvention 
of $1 per ton on coal mined in Cape 
Breton for the period June 1, 1961, to 
August 1, 1962, to a maximum of $300,000 
a year, the cost to be shared by the federal 
and the Nova Scotia Governments in the 
ratio of 80 to 20, announced by the Minister 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. Parliament 
will also be asked, he says, to provide an 
amount of $1,500,000 for approved projects 
that will give alternative employment in 
Cape Breton for miners who are laid off in 
spite of the subsidy (p. 5567). 

A committee of employees is meeting 
the management of the CNR to discuss 
the situation regarding the curtailment of 
repairs to heavy passenger car equipment 
at Moncton, in an attempt to find some 
way of alleviating the effect of consequent 
layoffs, the Minister of Transport says in 
reply to a question (p. 5574). 

Bill C-93, to amend the Freight Rates 
Reduction Act considered by the House in 
committee (p. 5627). After short debate, 
the bill is reported, read the third time 
and passed (p. 5630). 

The ratio of active physicians to popula- 
tion in Canada at September 1, 1960 
averaged one physician to 909 persons, 
which is one of the most favourable phy- 
sician-population ratios in the world, the 
Minister of Health and Welfare says in 
reply to a question about shortages of 
doctors, dentists, graduate social workers 
and graduate nurses in Canada (p. 5635). 
The ratio of dentists to population is about 
one to 3,000, and the ratio of registered 
nurses to population was estimated in 1958 
at one per 275. There is an acute shortage 
of social workers, the Minister acknowl- 
edges. 
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Percentage of civil servants who in 1960 
were paid less than $4,000 a year was 49.3, 
and the percentage of those paid between 
$4,000 and $5,999 was 38.8, the Secretary 
of State says in reply to a question. The 
actual numbers in each group and the num- 
bers and percentages in other salary groups 
are also given (p. 5636). 

Hours of work and rates of pay for 
cooks, stewards and crew members of ships 
of the Department of Fisheries serving on 
the East and West Coasts are given by the 
Minister of Fisheries. The hours are the 
same as those given on May 27 by the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
for ships of his department (p. 5636). 


May 31—Applications for designation as 
surplus manpower areas or localities under 
the special capital cost allowances program 
have been received from 36 areas or locali- 
ties, and at May 24 four areas and one 
locality have been declared eligible under 
the program, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour says in reply to 
a question. The four areas are: Cornwall, 
Windsor and Elliot Lake, Ont.; and New 
Glasgow, N.S. The one locality is Grand 
Falls-St. Leonard, N.B. (p. 5637). 


Financial contributions to help municipali- 
ties under the federal municipal winter 
works incentive program have been made by 
seven provinces; British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
and Prince Edward Island, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour 
tells a questioner. Quebec paid 40 per cent 
of direct payroll costs, the other provinces 
25 per cent, with some modification in the 
case of Manitoba (p. 5637). 


To cover about half the cost of carrying 
out urban renewal studies, at the request 
of the city of Montreal, a grant of $15,000 
in 1959 and two grants of $63,750 and 
$37,500 respectively in 1960 were approved 
by the federal Government, the Minister of 
Public Works says in reply to a question 
(p. 5638). 

Number of active claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits on March 31, 
1961 (corresponding 1960 figures in brack- 
ets) was 837,961 (823,005) and number of 
unplaced applicants registered for employ- 
ment in NES offices on the same date was 
864,016 (834,990), the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour says in 
reply to a question. On April 30 the figures 
were 713,147 (714,894) and 767,791 (756,- 
432) respectively (p. 5639). 
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June 1—Royal assent given to an act 
respecting the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and the co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services (p. 5725). 


June 2—Total commitments for the first 
two years of India’s third five-year plan, 
undertaken by a consortium of countries 
and international agencies concerned with 
financing the foreign exchange requirements 
of the plan, is $2,225,000,000, of which 
Canada’s commitment amounts to $56,000,- 
000, the Prime Minister states. The Cana- 
dian figure is at the rate of $28,000,000 
for each of the two years, and this includes 
$18,000,000 each year of aid made avail- 
able under the Colombo Plan and $10,000,- 
000 in each year that the Government has 
undertaken to allocate in the form of export 
credits, Mr. Diefenbaker says (p. 5761). 


June 5—No resolution has yet been 
received from the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities regarding the 
municipal winter works incentive program, 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question, but he indicates that an announce- 
ment will be made on the question when a 
decision has been reached by the Govern- 
ment (p. 5848). 

“There are not enough securities in the 
{Unemployment Insurance] Fund now to 
warrant the Minister of Finance making 
loans which would put the Fund into a 
condition of security and giving the neces- 
sary confidence to those who have contrac- 
tual rights under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act.” Hon. Paul Martin says during 
a debate on a motion for interim supply 
proposed by the Minister of Finance (p. 
5856). 

Hours of work and rates of pay for cooks 
and stewards and crew members serving on 
vessels of the Department of Transport on 
the East and West Coasts are given by the 
Minister of Transport in reply to a question. 
The hours worked are the same as those 
worked on ships of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, given by the 
Minister of that department on May 27 
(p. 5918). 

June 7—Value of securities held in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund was $63,- 
713,500 at par, and $54,776,325 at market 
value on May 31; and the value of securi- 
ties pledged for loans to the Fund was 
$181,089,000 at par, and $147,018,817.50 
at market value, on the same date, the 
Minister of Finance tells a questioner (p. 
5968). The total amount of these loans 
for which securities are pledged is $140,- 
500,000, and contributions by the federal 
Government to the Fund during this fiscal 
year total $8,059,584.96. 
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June 8—Licence to export grain unload- 
ing equipment already on order for installa- 
tion on ships delivering grain from Cana- 
dian ports under charter to Communist 
China will now be issued to United States 
corporations as an exceptional measure, if 
they apply, the United States Treasury 
Department has decided, the Prime Minis- 
ter says (p. 6016). 


June 9—Five municipalities in Ontario 
have initiated programs for training unem- 
ployed persons under Schedule “M” of 
Bill C-49, the Minister of Labour informs 
a questioner. The municipalities are: Brant- 
ford, Cornwall, Toronto, St. Catharines 
and Windsor. Since April 1, 1960, the num- 
ber of unemployed who have completed 
such courses is 103, the Minister says 
(p. 6129). 


June 13—St. Lawrence River pilots are 
given remarkably good treatment by the 
Department of Transport and there are 
few Canadian corporations whose employees 
are so highly paid proportionately to their 
work, the Minister of Transport says dur- 
ing the debate on the third reading of Bill 
C-98, to amend the Canada Shipping Act. 
He also says that “not a single Canadian 
pilot will lose a cent because American 
vessels benefit from an exemption” from 
compulsory pilotage in a section of the 
St. Lawrence River, and that in the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River “the pilots’ 
situation is better now than it has ever 
been” (p. 6253). 


June 14—Statement on the resignation of 
Governor James Coyne of the Bank of 
Canada, made by the Minister of Finance. 
The Government’s main reason for this 
request, the Minister says, was that “Mr. 
Coyne’s continuation in office as Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, would stand in the 
way of the implementation of a compre- 
hensive, sound and responsible economic 
program designed to raise the levels of 
employment and production in Canada” 
(p. 6313). 


The CNR’s pension regulations provide 
that the pension board need not regard as 
a break in service a suspension or discharge 
subsequent to December 31, 1951, if fol- 
lowed by reinstatement or re-employment 
within two years, the Acting Minister of 
Transport says in reply to a question. 
Before January 1, 1952, the period within 
which reinstatement was necessary to pre- 
vent a break in service was one year (p. 
6321). 


Arrangements made by the CBC for 
special broadcasts on radio and television 
announcing and marking Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week, described in 
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detail by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of National Revenue in answer 
to a question (p. 6323). 

Securities held in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund that show a depreciation 
in market value of more than 14 per cent 
total $11,057,000, and those pledged for 
loans by the Fund that show a depreciation 
of more than 18 per cent total $109,705,000 
in value, the Minister of Finance says in 
answer to a question (p. 6324). 

The unspent portion of the $140,500,000 
borrowed by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was $4,210,078.83 on May 31, 
1961, the Minister of Finance tells a ques- 
tioner (p. 6325). 

The creation of the National Productivity 
Council and its activities “have had a 
stimulating effect on employment,” and are 
increasing “general awareness in Canada 
of the need for greater efficiency in the 
competitive performance of our economy,” 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question (p. 
6325). 

Motion to adjourn the Heuse for the 
purpose of discussing a matter of urgent 
public importance in the shape of the 
Government’s request for the immediate 
resignation of the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, is proposed by the Leader of 
the Opposition (p. 6327), and after long 
discussion is negatived on division (p. 
6356). 

June 17—Initial steps to help in providing 
alternative employment for persons affected 
by the closing of certain mines in Cape 
Breton, for which Parliament is to be asked 
to provide $1,500,000 this year, are an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister. Two of 
the specific projects to be undertaken, he 
says, are a program for the improvement 
of forest stands in the area, estimated to 
provide employment for about 100 persons, 
in the cost of which the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment will share; and the first stages of 
a program for the restoration of Louisbourg 
fortress as a tourist attraction, estimated 
to provide 280 jobs in 1961-62 (p. 6481). 

Bill C-111, to amend the Railway Act 
to apply to rapeseed the rates applicable 
to flaxseed by virtue of the Crowsnest Pass 
agreement, introduced by the Minister of 
Transport and read the first time (p. 6482). 

Administration of the national health 
grants is entirely a responsibility of the 
provinces; and applications for health grants 
are received by the Government directly 
from, and all grant money is paid directly 
to the provinces, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare says in reply to a 
question as to whether a new formula is 
being used for construction grants to hospi- 
tals (p. 6485). 
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June 19—The Minister of Labour for 
Nigeria, Hon. J. M. Johnson, who is present 
in the diplomatic gallery of the House, 
is welcomed by the Prime Minister (p. 
6527). 

To intervene in the strike of carpenters 
at a defence project in Moosonee is not 
the responsibility of the Government, as 
this dispute is under the Ontario Department 
of Labour, the Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction says in answer to a question about 
the continued use by the strikers of bunk- 
houses owned by the Crown. The Carter 
Construction Company was given the use 
of these buildings as part of their contract, 
the Minister explains (p. 6536). 


June 20—Members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Health are named, and the 
order-in-council by which the appointments 
were made is tabled by the Prime Minister 
(p. 6600). 

Vanguard service between Chicago and 
New York operating with air crews consist- 
ing of two supervisory pilots each will be 
begun by the TCA, the Minister of Trans- 
port says in reply to a question. Later, the 
supervisory pilots will be gradually replaced 
by regular line pilots, and this will be the 
ultimate method of operation, he says (p. 
6601). 

Bill C-111, to amend the Railway Act to 
provide that the Crowsnest Pass freight 
rates on flaxseed shall apply to rapeseed, 
after being debated and amended, passes 
second reading. Third reading is thereupon 
moved and agreed to, and the bill is passed 
(p. 6617 and 6630). 


The budget is presented by the Minister 
of Finance, in which a deficit of $650,000,- 
000 is forecast for the 1961-62 fiscal year, 
in comparison with an actual deficit of 
$345,000,000, in the 1960-61 fiscal year, 
according to preliminary estimates (p. 6639 
and 6666). 


June 21—Twenty thousand copies of the 
Bill of Rights in English and 7,000 copies 
in French, suitable for framing and mount- 
ing on a wall, have been printed, the Secre- 
tary says in answer to a question. The sale 
price will be $1 per copy for an illuminated 
copy on parchment, and 25 cents for a 
copy not illuminated and printed on plain 
paper (p. 6809). 

The federal Government has always been 
prepared to share, under Section 8 of the 
Unemployment Assistance Agreement, in 
additional relief payments to recipients of 
old age assistance, blind persons allowances 
and disabled persons allowances, the Minis- 
ter of National Health and Welfare says 
in reply to a question as to whether the 
Government had made any offer to the 
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Government of British Columbia to share 
in the cost of supplementary allowances to 
recipients of old age pension (p. 6811). 

June 22—No action to restrict the admis- 
sion of Canadians travelling daily to work 
in places in the United States is being con- 
sidered at present by the United States 
authorities, the Government has been 
assured, the Prime Minister says in reply 
to a question (p. 6857). 


June 23—Bill C-114, to provide that a 
vacancy in the office of the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada shall arise upon its 
coming into force, introduced by the Minis- 
ter of Finance and read the first time 
(p. 6934). 

June 26—A contributory pension plan for 
the staff of the Bank of Canada was intro- 
duced on March 12, 1936, the Minister of 
Finance says in reply to a question. He 
also gives particulars of the contributions 
that have been made to the fund by Mr. 
Coyne (p. 7032). 

To provide equal opportunities and rights 
for all Canadians everywhere and to re- 
move any element of discrimination is the 
aim of the Government, the Minister of 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 
says in reply to a question about a reply 
to a letter sent by the Minister to the 
president of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany regarding the so-called non-fraterniza- 
tion clause in the contracts of employees 
of the company (p. 7035). 

June 27—Post office employees who 
normally would not work on Saturday, July 
1, and who are required to work, will be 
compensated at the rate of time and a 
half; but those who normally would not 
work and are not required to work, will, 
like the great bulk of the civil servants, 
receive neither addition to, nor deduction 
from their salaries or hour reserve, the 
Postmaster-General says in reply to a ques- 
tion (p. 7107). 

Before the strike against Carter Con- 
struction Company in Moosonee, 14 Indians 
were working on the project—in what 
capacities are not known—and he is having 
a check made to see if the number of 
Indian workers on the site has increased, 
the Minister of Defence Production says 
in reply to a question about the reported 
use of Indians as strikebreakers in the dis- 
pute (p. 7108). 


James R. Hoffa Re-elected Teamsters’ President 


The convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in Miami Beach, Fla., 
last month elected James Riddle Hoffa to another five-year term as the President of the 


1,700,000-member union. 


Mr. Hoffa’s only rival for presidency was Milton J. Liss, president of Local 478 of 


Newark, N.J., who has been champion of local autonomy since he became business 
representative of his 47,000-member unit in 1937. Mr. Liss sponsored a referendum asking 
for every member to be allowed a direct secret vote on new Officers. 

The convention delegates gave a blanket “approbation” to every action taken by 
Mr. Hoffa and other union officers taken during the last four years, approved a $25,000 
increase of Mr. Hoffa’s salary that brought it to $75,000 annually, and gave Mr. Hoffa 
additional power over the union’s affairs through a number of constitutional changes 
strengthening the centralized control. 

Mr. Hoffa also succeeded in obtaining an approval for a $12 million annual increase 
in union dues by raising them by $1 a member per month. Dues vary from $3 to $6 
a month. 

The union’s jurisdiction was officially expanded by the convention to all workers 
in all fields on a global basis. Even if the Teamsters limit themselves to organizing 
workers who do not now belong to other unions in the United States and Canada, this 
would cover a potential field of more than 40 million workers, more than triple the 
membership of the AFL-CIO, from which the teamsters were expelled four years ago. 
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90th Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 


Training, portable pensions and employee benefits subjects of discussion at the 
Industrial Relations Conference. Export trade seen as a way to high employment 
by the federal Minister of Trade and Commerce. F. D. Mathers elected President 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
held its 90th Annual General Meeting in 
Vancouver, June 5, 6 and 7. This year’s 
iheme was “Roadmaps for Industry”. 


The meeting consisted, in addition to 
general business sessions, of three plenary 
conferences devoted to management prob- 
lems, world trade, and industrial relations 
and headed: “Management—the Way 
Ahead”; “Trade and Industry—an Explo- 
sive Combination”; and “Industrial Rela- 
tions at the Crossroads”. 


Canadian employment problems were 
linked with Canada’s competitive position 
in the world market by Hon. George H. 
Hees, Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
his keynote address at the conference on 
world trade. 


The industrial relations conference, fully 
reported here, was opened by Robert Wil- 
liam Bonner, Q.C., Minister of Industrial 
Development, Trade and Commerce, British 
Columbia. His address, entitled “Labour 
Relations and the Public Interest”, was fol- 
lowed by the capsule report “A New Look 
at Industrial Training” by H. L. Shepherd, 
Personnel Manager, Compensation and 
Development, Canadian Westinghouse Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., who is on loan to the 
federal Department of Labour for special in- 
quiry on training in industry. Two addresses 
and a panel quiz and discussion entitled 
“Controlling Indirect Labour Costs” com- 
pleted the programs. 


The two addresses were “Portable Pen- 
sions—Help or Hindrance?” by Harold R. 
Lawson, F.S.A., President, National Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, Toronto, 
and “Employee Benefits Abroad—Lesson 
for Canada?” by J. A. Belford, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
Massey-Ferguson Limited, Toronto. Both 
speakers took part in the panel discussion, 
along with Wm. M. Mercer, President, 
Wm. M. Mercer Limited, Vancouver, and 
L. F. Wills, Honeywell Controls Limited, 
Toronto, Chairman of the CMA’s Ontario 
Division, Portable Pensions Committee. 

The convention chose F. D. Mathers, 
President, Royal City Foods Limited, New 
Westminster, B.C., as the Association’s 
President for 1961-62. He succeeds Thomas 
R. McLagan of Montreal. 
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S. J. Randall, President, General Steel 
Wares Limited, Toronto, and Carl A. Pol- 
lock, President, Dominion Electrohome 
Industries Limited, Kitchener, Ont., were 
elected first and second vice-presidents 
respectively. T. A. Rice, International Har- 
vester Company of Canada Limited, Hamil- 
ton, was re-elected Treasurer. 


President’s Address 


“Canadian labour and management must 
find some way of working closely together, 
otherwise our standards will go down and 
unemployment will increase,” retiring CMA 
President T. R. McLagan told the delegates 
attending the luncheon and general business 
session. He also characterized the labour- 
management relations as “our most impor- 
tant problem.” 

Reviewing past year’s activities Mr. Mc- 
Lagan stressed CMA’s participation in the 
Prime Minister’s Conference on Employ- 
ment last October, which led to the forma- 
tion of the National Productivity Council 
(L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1108) and the Labour- 
Management meeting called by the Minis- 
ters of Labour and of Trade and Com- 
merce (L.G., April, p. 333) out of which 
came a steering committee under the joint 
chairmanship of the President of the CLC 
and the President of the CMA. Mr. Mc- 
Lagan expressed the hope that these two 
councils will help Canada “to do something 
about Canadian costs and Canadian pro- 
ductivity” in face of a fierce world com- 
petition. 

Canada’s lag in productivity growth 
indicated serious weakening of our compe- 
titive position, Mr. McLagan said. In face 
of Japanese and European economic come- 
back within the last seven years, the lack 
of expansion in Canadian economy caused 
a higher level of unemployment than the 
country has shown for some years. “The 
pity of it is that, even today, there are 
some powerful unions which have yet to 
see that the inevitable result of excessive 
wage and other demands on hard-pressed 
companies and industries is to jeopardize 
their own members’ jobs and promote 
unemployment. 

_ “The $1.50-an-hour man with a secure 
job is much better off than the $2.50-an-hour 
man without a job”, he continued. “It is 
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possible to force up wage rates in a coun- 
try, but it is not possible to force people 
to buy goods if the cost of them is too 
high.” 

The level and structure of corporate tax- 
ation in Canada was criticized by the 
speaker, and more liberal depreciation rates 
advocated to stimulate investments in new 
machinery and plant. He also stressed that 
the CMA has been pressing the case for 
corporate tax revision to lower tax burdens 
and increase other business incentives in 
Canada. 

The “Buy Canadian” campaign, does not 
aim at cutting off imports of competitive 
goods, but at cutting them down, in order 
to check an unrestrained foreign spending 
spree which endangers Canada’s manufac- 
turing industry, explained Mr. McLagan. 

Within the next few years, Canada must 
contend with the influx into the labour 
force of many tens of thousands of young 
Canadians, born immediately after the end 
of the Second World War, Mr. McLagan 
said. “The nature of our economy and the 
rapidity of technological advance are such 
that manufacturing industry, the biggest 
single employer of labour, will have to 
absorb a large proportion of these if we 
are not to be faced with chronic unemploy- 
ment on a much greater scale than any- 
thing we have so far seen.” 

“There is no reason why we in Canada 
should not be able to put to work every 
single one of these young Canadians. They 
must, however, possess the knowledge, in- 
telligence and skills that industry needs. It 
is not a bit of good youngsters being fed 
into the labour market at 15 and 16 years 
of age with a little more than a Grade 10 
or 11 education and expect to find worth- 
while and well-paid employment for any 
length of time. Those days are largely past 
and parents must realize it and insist that 
continued schooling is more important 
than a quick dollar.” 

“There will always be those who, by 
reason of natural limitation, do not have it 
in them to profit from advanced education 
and no doubt we will be able to find some 
kind of employnrent for a number of 
them... but there will be fewer openings 
for such people in the future than ever 
before.” 

To cope with this problem, Mr. McLagan 
called for more intensive programs of voca- 
tional training. Qualified educators and well 
equipped facilities are indispensable, he said, 
and industry shares the responsibility to 
see that these things are not lacking. “Many 
thousands of jobs are going begging in 
Canada for no other reason than that there 
are too few people with the necessary edu- 
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F. D. Mathers 


cation and technical qualifications to fill 
them. Better by far that we invest in the 
training of such people, belated as it is, 
than continue indefinitely to help them in 
uneducated idleness, draining the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund dry, or subsisting 
on government relief.” 

Mr. McLagan pointed out that Canada 
loses every year some 40,000 of the most 
talented and best trained people who turn 
to other countries for lack of incentives 
and opportunities at home. He further de- 
plored displays of irresponsible anti-Amer- 
icanism as harmful to Canada’s economic 
growth which rightly takes advantage of 
foreign investments. U.S. investors, while 
continuing to play an important and vital 
role in Canada’s economic expansion con- 
tributing to Canada’s living standards and 
employment, will become gradually less 
significant if Canadians will care enough 
and are allowed to retain money enough 
to increase their own stake in Canada. 


General Manager's Report 


General Manager J. C. Whitelaw’s report 
covered the 16 principal submissions to 
governments at all levels. Of particular 
interest were the briefs submitted to: 

—tThe Prime Minister’s Conference on 
Employment, 
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—The Special Committee of the Senate 
on Manpower and Employment, 

—The Minister of Labour, on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and 

—The Minister of Justice, regarding Bill 
C-70 respecting Corporation and Labour 
Union Statistics. 


The association continued its strong stand 
against inflationary tendencies in the 
economy that allow wages and prices to rise 
unjustifiably. It recommended that “policies 
having the object of relieving unemployment 
should be used carefully if they are likely 
to generate inflation”, and suggested a new 
study be made of the nation’s whole finan- 
cial structure and machinery. 

The impact of the present “Buy Cana- 
dian” program was evaluated by the CMA, 
and a need for continuing a publicity cam- 
paign was stressed. 

The Association favoured study of the 
organization and methods of administration 
of the various government departments and 
gave its approval to the creation of the 
Glassco Royal Commission on Government 
Expenditures. It also requested formal recog- 
nition of the industry’s importance by the 
appointment of a Minister of Manufac- 
turing or through the re-designation of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce as 
the Department of Industry and Commerce. 

Establishment of the new Design Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, with the purpose of furthering indus- 
trial and scientific research and industrial 
design, received the support of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The General Manager pointed out that 
when, in Government contracts, the “Buy 
Canadian” principle would lead to high 
prices, inferior quality, or delayed delivery, 
that it would then be undesirable. However, 
in all other cases, Canadian-manufactured 
goods should be specified. 

It also recommended mandatory dis- 
closure of pertinent points of the contract 
upon the request of an unsuccessful ten- 
derer, and standard general conditions for 
all Government “supply” contracts. 

The Association reported continuing its 
programs for encouraging further vocational 
and technical education, and its close rela- 
tionship with the Industrial Foundation on 
Education, the advisory and research body 
created by the St. Andrews Conference in 
1956 and supported entirely by industry. 

The CMA favours immigration despite 
high unemployment because there is still 
a shortage of skilled persons in Canada. 
The low of immigration, if abnormally cut 
or discouraged, cannot usually be easily 
revived at will. Selection of immigrants 
with technical and professional qualifications 
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and experience was recommended and their 
beneficial impact on the national economy 
confirmed. 

The Association, commenting upon the 
Corporation and Labour Unions Statistics 
Act, requested the removal of retroactive 
provisions of the Bill and simplification of 
requirements for reporting the residence of 
shareholders, in addition to a demand that 
information should be required regarding 
general or trust funds sent out of Canada 
and the purpose for which such funds are 
employed. 

The CMA objected to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act clauses which permit, in 
some circumstances, the support of a strike 
through the payment of unemployment 
insurance benefits to workers who have an 
interest in the outcome of the strike, and 
criticized the proposed check-off of union 
dues from an employee’s wages in support 
of the new political party. 


Government-sponsored vocational train- 
ing programs were welcomed by the Asso- 
ciation, and full co-operation promised in 
working out an effective liaison with the 
provincial governments to advance various 
training schemes. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


It is only by competing successfully in 
today’s trading world that we can provide 
the additional jobs we need each year to 
keep our people employed, Hon. George H. 
Hees, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
said in his address on “Canada and World 
Trade”. 


“Many of the countries new to nation- 
hood are concentrating in the labour inten- 
sive industries and are having significant 
effects upon the production of traditional 
Canadian manufacturers in these lines,” 
said Mr. Hees in characterizing the chal- 
lenges that face Canadian industry. He 
added that the new trading groups which 
have been formed create an increasingly 
intense competition in world markets as 
well as in the Canadian domestic market. 


Canadian businessmen sometimes allow 
their fears of competition from other coun- 
tries to narrow their outlook, to under- 
estimate their own capacities, Mr. Hees 
said. “We have many important advantages 
in Canada and, through courageous plan- 
ning and initiative, we should be able to 
make the most of them. Our labour force 
is skilled. We are one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of industrial materials. Cana- 
dian technology is highly advanced. Coupled 
with enterprising management, these are 
the essential ingredients for developing and 
expanding our markets at home and abroad.” 
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As to the opportunities for Canadian 
exports, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce reported on the results of a survey 
on the commodities and products in 102 
countries, conducted by 62 Canadian Trade 
Commissioners. The Trade Commissioners 
suggested items in each of these markets 
where sales could definitely be increased 
or initiated if the Canadian article could 
meet foreign competition. 

“Buying Canadian” and maintaining a 
healthy and flourishing foreign trade is not 
inconsistent, Mr. Hees suggested, because 
both mean more jobs and bigger incomes 
for our people. 

“Buy Canadian” is for the consumer. “Sell 
Canadian” is for the manufacturer, who 
has the responsibility for turning out a 
better product at a more competitive price, 
for domestic as well as export markets, Mr. 
Hees said. He concluded by pointing out 
that, with labour, management, and Goy- 
ernment working together, Canadians can 
increase sales to the point “where we have 
full employment in this country, and the 
highest standard of living in the world.” 


Robert William Bonner 


While the problems of labour and man- 
agement are different, their interest must 
be recognized as identical, Hon. R. W. 
Bonner, Q.C., told the Plenary Conference 
on “Industrial Relations at the Crossroads”. 

The present economic scene in Canada, 
with its large unemployment, slow-down in 
economic growth, foreign trade deficit, and 
many other problems is the background 
against which labour and management ques- 
tions must be considered, Mr. Bonner 
asserted. 

High-wage policy to which this country 
is committed is not the “villain to be com- 
batted,” he continued. Low wages did not 
provide prosperity during the 1930’s, and 
lowering of today’s wages cannot be ex- 
pected to provide prosperity during the 
sixties. Canada is a trading nation, and the 
problems of a trading nation cannot be 
solved by lowering the ability of the domes- 
tic market to take up production, he said. 

Manufacturing policy should therefore 
be concerned with markets rather than with 
protection, Mr. Bonner asserted, and con- 
centrate upon developing a mass market 
in the world by price, quality, and product 
design. 

Wealth is created by production—not by 
its interruption, Mr. Bonner said. In pro- 
duction, labour relations are of importance, 
because despite the techniques employed 
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either by professional management or pro- 
fessional labour, they still consist of inter- 
personal relationships which make produc- 
tion possible. 


“The depletion of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in this country illustrates 
the basic fact that there is no substitute 
for gainful employment; that there is no 
employment except in profitable industry; 
and, finally, that today there is no purpose 
in securing hourly rates for men and women 
on the production line which cause these 
same men and women to become the highest 
hourly rated unemployed in the country.” 


Harmony between public interest and 
labour relations existed in Canada during 
the Second World War, and it exists in 
Europe and in Japan at present, but it is 
seriously lacking in Canada now. Mr. Bon- 
ner believes this is for want of definition 
as to what is the public interest in our 
country. To define it, he recommends a 
series of questions: 

—Does our current policy reverse or 
accelerate the present slow-down in the 
Canadian economy? 

—Do your immediate objectives utilize a 
greater or lesser proportion of potential 
productive capacity? 

—Is the immediate effect of the steps 
taken an increase or a decrease of unem- 
ployment? 

—Do our current efforts maintain or 
destroy the stable price level? 


Labour and management share the respon- 
sibility to answer these questions when 
forming their policy, Mr. Bonner said, 
because they have a common interest in 
economic recovery. 


H. L. Shepherd 


Individuals have a high responsibility for 
their own development; many people do not 
use existing opportunities; training of itself 
will not cure unemployment; and companies 
cannot lower the prices while adding to their 
expenses the training costs for which they 
have no assurance that they will pay off: 
These are some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in vocational training, H. L. Shepherd 
pointed out in his address entitled “A New 
Look at Industrial Training.” 


The current upsurge of interest in voca- 
tional training is “somewhat unco-ordinated 
among educational institutions, govern- 
ments—local, provincial, federal—technical 
and professional societies, industrial asso- 
ciations and companies,” said Mr. Shepherd 
who is on loan to the federal Department 
of Labour for a special inquiry on training 
in industry. 
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The purpose of the study of the Depart- 
ment of Labour is to assess the needs and 
the most logical and effective lines of action. 
Companies report on their training activities, 
including the “going” training-in-industry 
programs that pay their own way, training 
programs that were unsuccessful, and the 
company-government teamwork, especially 
where in-company training plays a part. 
How training needs are being met in smaller 
companies, especially those remote from 
larger vocational schools, is also of interest 
to the Department. 

Training its people on a systematic basis, 
whether or not there is a need for that 
particular training at the moment, was 
found an advantage by one company, Mr. 
Shepherd reported. “When unforeseen needs 
arise, there are people on hand who are 
disciplined in some phases of learning, have 
the confidence born of the mastery of more 
than one skill, and who do readily learn 
new work.” 

“Several companies have outstanding pro- 
grams—and whether by coincidence or not, 
they seem to have relatively few personnel 
problems,” Mr. Shepherd said. 

However, there are many obstacles to 
training programs. An example of these is 
the collective agreements which may con- 
tain provisions which, especially in times of 
work shortages, turn training investment 
into waste by restricting freedom of action 
in placing or even retaining the best-trained, 
high-potential staff. 

Still, there is ample evidence in success- 
ful companies that their superior ability to 
compete is strengthened by better prepared 
people at all occupational levels. “The tide 
of improved training is running—not be- 
cause it’s popular, but because it’s got to 
be,” Mr. Shepherd concluded. 


Harold R. Lawson 

“T am against any legislative action at 
this time to compel or encourage portability. 
In my opinion it would be no help but a 
hindrance,” said Harold R. Lawson, Presi- 
dent of the National Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, who spoke on “Portable 
Pensions—Help or Hindrance?” 

Mr. Lawson made it clear, however, that 
he was not against portability, but only 
against portability imposed on employers 
by legislative pressure or coercion. Port- 
ability, he thought, would become more 
general as time goes on, and he contended 
that great strides were now being made by 
the voluntary process. 
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Quoting from the 1959 Clark Report on 
Economic Security for the Aged in the 
United States and Canada, he cited statistics 
which showed that the percentage of em- 
ployers with pension plans had increased 
from 8 in 1936 to 53 in 1957, and that 
during that period the percentage of the 
labour force employed in such firms had 
increased from 34 to 77. 


“T can assure you from personal knowl- 
edge...that there has, over the whole 
period, though possibly not recently, been 
a gradual liberalization of the provisions 
of pension plans as to portability. Never- 
theless, many private plans today do not 
provide for portability and few could be 
called completely portable...” 


During the past few years, portability 
of pensions has become a sort of political 
football, the speaker complained. He dis- 
agreed strongly with some of the views 
and recommendations contained in the 
summary report of the Ontario Committee 
on Portable Pensions, which, he pointed out, 


were important because they might become . 


the law in Ontario and a pattern for other 
provinces. 

The Committee had taken as its terms of 
reference a statement made by Premier 
Frost in the Legislature to the effect that 
its task would be to “make recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the existing program 
of pensions and removing impediments to 
the employment of the older worker.” But 
during the debate in which the statement 
was made no evidence had been introduced 
to show that the existing program of pen- 
sions was in fact an impediment to the 
employment of the older worker, he con- 
tended. 

“What evidence is there that older work- 
ers find it more difficult to secure employ- 
ment than they did 15 or 20 years ago 
when private pension plans were much less 
general? Has any one unfortunate individual 
been found who cannot get a job for the 
sole reason that he does not carry with 
him a portable pension?” Mr. Lawson 
asked. 

General reasoning, combined with our 
own experience as employers tell us that 
even if company pension plans are a factor 
in making it difficult for an older man to 
get employment, they are not the most 
important one, he contended. Seniority pro- 
visions; insufficient education, training or 
experience to justify the wage that his 
family responsibilities would require; im- 
perfect health; or unwillingness to stay at 
a job might be more serious obstacles than 
a pension plan, 
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“Any difficulty that exists for men aged 
30 to 35 years or over in securing employ- 
ment is just part of our general unemploy- 
ment picture,” the speaker argued. 

“What is the logic of making portability 
compulsory, or penalizing lack of portability 
through income tax structure, if it is en- 
tirely optional with an employer whether 
he have any pension plan at all?” he asked. 
Surely an older worker with no pension 
entitlement at all would be just as much 
at a disadvantage in the labour market 
as one who had a non-portable pension. 

It would be unfair, he argued, to allow 
one employer to have no pension plan, and 
to penalize another who had a plan that 
cost him, perhaps 10 per cent of his pay- 
roll, merely because it was not portable. He 
was not arguing that pension plans should 
be made compulsory, however, on the con- 
trary they should be entirely voluntary. 
“The Old Age Security Act provides a basic 
floor of protection for all our senior citi- 
zens,” he pointed out, and if it were thought 
that supplementary pensions should be com- 
pulsory, the benefits under this act should 
be increased, although he thought they 
were at present adequate. 

Another recommendation of the Ontario 
committee that Mr. Lawson criticized was 
that all pension plans should be made 
portable on a basis proportionate to their 
original terms. This would mean that an 
employer who allowed 2 per cent for each 
year of service would find his costs go 
up more than the employer who allowed 
only 1 per cent. “In other words, those 
employers with the most generous plans 
would be penalized the most.” Yet a 2-per- 
cent plan without portability might be far 
more valuable to the average employee than 
a 1-per-cent plan with portability, the 
speaker pointed out. 

“Another feature of these proposals for 
enforced portability is that employee con- 
tributions would be locked in forever,” he 
said, and “who are we, or who is the 
Government, to dictate what a free man 
shall do with his own money? If we are 
going to legislate against improvidence, 
what about outlawing amusements, tobacco, 
liquor and other extravagances? What shall 
we do about buying on credit, and what 
about finance companies?” If the employed 
were to be forced to save, what about the 
self-employed?” What about those who 
might have some better use for their money 
than to leave it in a pension fund? 

Mr. Lawson thought that “semi-compul- 
sion by manipulation of the tax laws,” 
which had been proposed in connection 
with pension plans and other matters also, 
was all wrong. “To require an employee 
to pay income tax on both his own and 
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the employer’s contribution at the time 
they are made...just because the plan 
does not provide some particular benefit, 
would be most arbitrary,” he asserted. 

Another recommendation of the Ontario 
committee that full portability should be 
reached over a five-year period from age 
30 to 34, after only two years of service, 
would surely lead to the tightening up of 
pension plans in other respects and might 
even militate against the employment of 
workers above that age. The presumable 
additional cost due to portability would 
probably fall on the employer, and would 
be added to the price of the goods pro- 
duced, making them less competitive in 
world markets, the speaker said. 

A passage in the Ontario committee’s 
report, quoted by Mr. Lawson, said that 
“the current expansion of pension plans 
will not proceed quickly enough or far 
enough to meet the social needs, unless 
government inducements or compulsion are 
invoked.” His comment on this was: “Does 
everything that is right and proper have to 
be induced or compelled by Government? 
If portability is to be made compulsory, 
then participation will become compulsory, 
then pension plans, and then who knows 
what next?” 


J.A. Belford 


The pattern of employee benefits and 
the means of financing them not only have 
impact upon the national cost structure, 
they also affect the availability and the 
mobility of resources within the economy, 
J. A. Belford, Vice-President for Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, Massey-Ferguson 
Ltd., Toronto, stated in his discussion of 
“Employee Benefits Abroad—Lesson for 
Canada?” 

For employees, these benefits furnish a 
cushion against illness and accident, reduced 
income, unemployment, and old age. For 
employers, they represent a major element 
of labour cost that can effect the domestic 
and foreign competitive effectiveness of the 
business. The extent and variety of em- 
ployee benefits in Western economies mirror 
the social and political emphasis on welfare 
in our area, and these commitments are 
not likely to reduce, Mr. Belford said. 

To illustrate the scope and variety of 
employee benefits, Mr. Belford gave a par- 
tial list of the benefits in effect in Massey- 
Ferguson in North America, United King- 
dom, France, West Germany and Australia. 

He pointed out that these benefits are 
“in a fiercely competitive industry. In 
Europe, most of the features are statutory 
requirements, reflecting the political-action 
orientation of European trade unions,” Mr. 
Belford said. 
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“Pensions, of course, are universal—state, 
or private, or in combination; but always 
at a direct or indirect cost to the employer. 
Group life insurance or death benefits, 
hospitalization, basic medical and surgical 
care on a prepaid or insurance basis, major 
medical coverage, weekly indemnity during 
illness or paid sick leave, and workmen’s 
compensation almost round out the defences 
against what might be called the biological 
hazards of waking up in the morning. 

“Employer-financed family allowances or 
baby bonuses scaled to the number of 
children of the employee are provided; and 
at some locations, the company staff of 
doctors and- nurses provide full medical 
care—in plant, at home, and in hospital— 
for the employee and his family.” 

Unemployment insurance, supplementary 
employment benefits, separation payments, 
income stabilization schemes in the form 
of premium rates in the event of reduced 
hours, compensation for loss of office, ex- 
tended notices of lay-off or other separation, 
recall rights and call-in pay protect the 
employees against economic hazards, Mr. 
Belford said. 

The shift toward benefits in the form 
of leisure is seen in the long-term inter- 
national trend to reduced hours with main- 
tenance of income; paid statutory holidays 
and paid vacations and rest periods for tea, 
coffee, or wine break and paid wash-up 
time”. Subsidized housing is not unusual 
outside of North America. 

Procedural benefits including restricting 
work rules, mutual consent requirements, 
featherbedding, seniority rights, etc., are to 
some degree universal, but very little is 
known about their cost to make comparison 
possible. Therefore, they are not included 
in the following table: 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND 
AVERAGE EMPLOYEE BENEFITECOSTS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
DECEMBER 1960 


é Benefits 
, Total 
Hourly |, as Per 
att, Employee] Cost* 
Country oe Benefits* per cant of 
Blot ease 
ings 
Ttalyrt $8: date ro; 0.28 0.65 74 
Netherlands. .. 49 0.14 0.63 30 
France..,...... 52 0.27 0.79 52 
West Germany 
(Nov)...... + 63 0.28 0.91 44 
Belgium........ 59 0.18 0.77 31 
Switzerland.... 70 0.11 0.81 15 
iis sik 0.11 0.82 14 
Sweden........ 1.04 0.15 1.19 15 
UBSe: mites efeie 2.32 0.48 2.80 21 
Canada asccs os 1.82 0.40 aoe 22 


“In U.S. Dollars. 
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According to Mr. Belford, the higher 
proportion of labour cost represented by 
company financing or subsidizing employee 
social and recreational activity expresses 
the paternalism frequent abroad. “But as 
standards of living rise, as industrial work- 
ers become more ‘middle class’ and as 
industry becomes more dynamic, there is, 
I think, a discernible trend away from this 
pattern,” Mr. Belford observed. 

Within the broad picture of Canadian 
economy, employee benefits unfavourably 
restrict the control over resources in the 
industry, Mr. Belford believes, not only by 
tying up financial resources but by restrict- 
ing also the mobility of workers. 

As an example of a successful solution 
of the constricting effects inherent in em- 
ployee benefits, Mr. Belford cited West 
Germany’s approach to pension manage- 
ment. As the only security in the private 
German pension plan is the prosperity of 
the individual firms, the employees and 
the union have a vested interest in the 
competitive effectiveness of their employer, 
and therefore try to avoid serious wage 
inflation despite a ratio of job vacancies 
in excess of 5 to 1. This entire scheme is 
made possible by an underlying State Pen- 
sion Plan which is fully vested and portable 
and which is supported by employee, em- 
ployer and state contributions; it provides 
for escalation with cost-of-living and general 
wage and salary levels. 

While Mr. Belford does not advocate a 
transplantation of similar systems from 
abroad to Canada, he believes that Canadian 
management can derive useful lessons from 
international comparisons. These he sums 
up as follows: 

“Keep your eye on total labour cost; 
ensure that no benefit is a disincentive to 
work; forget ideological labels and your 
prejudices; allocate your labour dollar 
among wages, monetary benefits and leisure 
with due regard for the preference and 
expressed needs of employees, their repre- 
sentatives, and the community; but keep 
your eyes on that total labour cost figure! 

“This approach takes the moral gauges 
off contributory versus non-contributory 
plans, for example. It doesn’t mean doing 
unto others as you would be done by; 
rather, it means doing unto others as they 
would be done by—provided your costs 
remain under control and you preserve your 
competitive position and profitability. 

“At certain times, state-run plans can 
be the most effective, the most economical 
and best for the economy. It’s unbusiness- 
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like and doctrinaire to oppose such plans 
when they serve needs best, simply because 
someone labels them ‘socialism’ or ‘statism’. 

“For management, the real substance of 
employee benefits is the effect on total 


labour cost,” Mr. Belford concluded. “Em- 
ployee and community values are more 
important in determining the form of em- 
ployee benefits than management precon- 
ceptions.” 


McGill University’s 13th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


The five speakers, including two university professors, a government official, a 
businessman and a management consultant, examine the changing patterns of 
today’s industrial relations. The conference was chaired by Prof. Edward C. Webster 


The effects of technological change on 
industrial relations, under the title “Chang- 
ing Patterns in Industrial Relations,” formed 
the subject of the 13th annual conference 
of the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University, held on June 6 and 7. About 
180 delegates, representing business firms, 
labour organizations, employers’ organiza- 
tions, other universities, and federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, attended 
the meetings. 

For the past four years this conference 
has been held in September, and the holding 
of the conference early in June was in 
some degree a reversion to the practice of 
earlier years. 

The conference consisted of addresses by 
five speakers, with a discussion period fol- 
lowing each address. The panel discussion 
that in the past had been held at the end 
of the conference was omitted on this 
occasion. 

The first speaker, Dr. W. R. Dymond, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the federal Department of La- 
bour, dealt with “Technological Changes 
and Their Impact on Employment and 
Occupations in Canada.” 

The second address, on the subject: “The 
Contribution of the Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Function in a Period of 
Rapid Mechanization,” was given by T. 
Earl Hawkins, Personnel Assistant to the 
Executive Vice-President of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, Montreal. 

The dinner speaker, Prof. B. M. Selek- 
man, Kirstein Professor of Labor Relations 
at the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, spoke on 
“Power and Morality in Labour Relations.” 

E. Floyd Henry, Managing Director of 
C.M.S. Counsellors, Ltd., management con- 
sultants, at the morning session on the 
second day gave an address on “Techno- 
logical Change—A Challenge to Collective 
Bargaining?” 
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The last speaker was Prof. Jack Barbash, 
Professor of Labor Education and Econom- 
ics of the University of Wisconsin, and 
former Director of Research and Education, 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 
His subject was, “Labour’s Share in Eco- 
nomic Progress.” 

The conference was opened by Prof. 
Edward C. Webster, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Relations Centre; and the respective 
chairmen of the four sessions were: Dr. A. 
Asimakopulos, Dr. W. E. Lambert and 
Dr. Donald E. Armstrong, all members of 
the faculty of McGill University; and Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, Research Director of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


W. R. Dymond 


Technological change during the past 
decade has differed considerably in its 
character and quality from the technological 
change of earlier years, said W. R. Dymond, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, the 
first speaker at the conference. 

The pace of innovation has been greatly 
accelerated, and technological change is 
having sharply different effects on man- 
power than was the case in the past. It is 
stimulating the demand for highly trained 
manpower, in contrast to such change in 
the twenties and thirties, and even of the 
war period, which increased the need for 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers as a 
result of the introduction of mass produc- 
tion, the speaker said. 

Dr. Dymond first summarized a report 
that had previously been submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Manpower and Em- 
ployment by the Economics and Research 
Branch and then offered some speculations 
on the possible development of industrial 
relations under the influence of techno- 
logical change during the next few years. 
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Highly trained manpower is more im- 
portant to the economic growth of Canada 
than was the case up to the decade of the 
fifties, and will be of strategic importance 
to the country’s economic development in 
the sixties, Dr. Dymond said. 


He went on to outline the various types 
of technological change and described 
briefly the effect of these changes on some 
occupations and on different types of 
labour. 

Regarding the impact of these changes 
on labour relations, Dr. Dymond said that 
in times of expansion the main burden of 
changes in technology appears to fall on 
potential jobs, that is to say, the changes 
lead not so much to layoffs as to a reduc- 
tion in the number of new jobs that are 
opening up. In this case the people most 
seriously affected are the young who are 
trying to enter the labour force for the first 
time, and those who are already unem- 
ployed. 

In times of declining economic activity, 
employment in general not only fails to 
expand but actually declines, with the result 
that layoffs become necessary. 

When layoffs occur, seniority provisions 
cause the younger employees to be more 
affected than the older ones; on the other 
hand, when older workers are laid off they 
have greater difficulty than the younger 
ones in finding other employment. 

“Clerical workers are the group where 
the displacement effects of technological 
change may be greatest,” the speaker said. 
Planning by employers might reduce the 
need for layoffs, but it did not solve the 
problem. 

Turning to the impact of technological 
changes on unions, management and gov- 
ernments, Dr. Dymond said that the first 
of several basic influences was that skilled, 
technical and professional occupations were 
making up an ever growing proportion of 
the labour force. Conversely, the rates of 
growth for the semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations were slower, and in some of 
the primary industry occupations there were 
absolute declines, 


A second effect was the growth of the 
service industries in terms of employment, 
and in recent years the lack of growth or 
actual decline in employment in the goods- 
producing industries. “This has led to a 
rapid growth of female employment, par- 
ticularly among married women, and also 
an increase in the proportion of the labour 
force engaged in indirect labour and in 
Offices,” the speaker remarked. 


A third result was that for individual 
workers, for managements, for unions and 
for governments, adjustments to meet these 
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changes had to be more extensive and 
speedy than had been necessary in earlier 
times. 

“For unions, some of the problems caused 
by technological change have appeared in 
the form of how to organize workers in the 
new higher skilled and technical occupa- 
tions, and in offices where employment is 
growing most rapidly. This problem of 
expanding the bounds of organization is 
basic to the long-run survival of the union 
movement as an expanding and dynamic 
force,” Dr. Dymond said. 


The factors that made organization of 
these newer and growing occupational 
groups difficult are their “consciousness of 
separateness” and “their tendency to occu- 
pational exclusiveness of economic interest 
and status.” 

At the same time, the semi-skilled and 
unskilled occupational groups, among whom 
the strength of industrial unionism has lain 
for the past 20 or 30 years, are declining 
in relative importance. 


The speaker foresaw a difficult problem 
for the unions in making an organizational 
appeal to both the growing highly skilled, 
and the declining semi-skilled and unskilled 
groups. This suggested that there may be 
pressures for a new type of craft unionism 
suited to both these groups. 

An interesting question, the speaker re- 
marked, was what form of organization 
the technician group, especially the engi- 
neering technicians, would turn to. He 
thought that there might be a change in 
the character of the purely professional 
organizations. Many professionals in large 
enterprises found themselves more in the 
position of employees and wage earners 
than in that of the independent profes- 
sionals This raised the question of whether 
their organizations would take on the char- 
acter of trade unions or would continue in 
their old role of protecting the professional 
status of their members and setting en- 
trance requirements for the profession. 

For management, technological change 
raised questions regarding methods of deal- 
ing with office workers, professional and 
semi-professional workers, training and re- 
training, and management’s responsibility 
for looking after those displaced by such 
changes. 

“Questions can...be raised about the 
extent to which collective bargaining is 
effectively coping with many of the prob- 
lems of human adjustment which are 
thrown up by technological change. What 
responsibilities extend beyond the formal 
employment contract for workers whose 
skills are displaced?” 
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Dr. Dymond said that technological 
change was an important way of meeting 
increasing competition, and that manage- 
ments and unions by working together could 
make a contribution to improving the com- 
petitive position of a single enterprise or 
of the economy as a whole. This had been 
done in Europe, and at least some steps 
were being taken in Canada under the 
auspices of the National Productivity Coun- 
cil and through labour-management com- 
mittees. 


As to the role of governments under the 
impact of changing technology, the speaker 
said that today governments were going 
beyond their traditional kinds of assistance 
and intervention in the labour market and 
in labour-management relations. “Govern- 
ment intervenes now and may intervene 
more decisively in the future at points 
where the human consequences of tech- 
nological change are too severe. This inter- 
vention may be in terms of the creation of 
new employment opportunities, the retrain- 
ing of the labour force, the assistance of 
labour mobility, support of the income posi- 
tion of those technologically unemployed, 
etc. Further, government may play a role, 
at least of guidance, and of assisting in the 
effective promotion of the vast human and 
material investments which are so neces- 
sary for the development of a modern 
technological society,’ Dr. Dymond said. 


In conclusion, he asserted that education 
and training are a major weapon of sur- 
vival in our kind of economy, and that 
they must not end when a youth leaves 
school, but must continue throughout his 
career. 


Question Period 


In the discussion following his address, 
Mr. Dymond pointed out that the most 
important route to greater mobility of 
labour lay in giving workers the kind of 
broad training that would help them to 
adapt themselves readily to change. Under 
conditions of rapid technological change it 
was necessary to learn something more than 
narrow technique. Geographic mobility, he 
said, was greater than we tended to think, 
and he cited experience in the coal mining 
industry of Cape Breton as an encouraging 
instance of this. 


Regarding the relation between the level 
of general employment and the rate of 
technological change, the speaker remarked 
that during the stage in the business cycle 
when industry was coming out of a period 
of high excess capacity due to insufficiency 
of demand for its products and entering 
on the period of full use of resources, 
there was an appearance of rapid gain in 
productivity. When this stage had passed, 
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however, further gains in productivity re- 
quired an increase in investment. As output 
expanded and production was under pres- 
sure, with consequent pressure on the labour 
market and rising wage rates, technological 
change was stimulated by the need to keep 
down costs. 


T. E. Hawkins 


The function of personnel and indus- 
trial relations is to acquire and use the 
physical, mental and emotional resources 
of the human beings who make up an 
organization, for the attainment of the 
organization’s objectives, through the pro- 
cess of administration, said T. E. Hawkins, 
Personnel Assistant to the Executive Vice- 
President of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

The importance of making use of an 
organization’s physical, mental and emo- 
tional human resources was a constantly 
recurring theme of Mr. Hawkins’ address, 
the title of which was “The Contribution of 
the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Function in a Period of Rapid Mechan- 
ization.” 

The personnel and industrial relations 
function has not developed very logically, 
but has “just growed up” like Topsy, the 
speaker said. Its techniques have been 
“largely of the manufacturing or engineer- 
ing type.” This type of approach works 
fairly well when you are making cigarettes 
or refrigerators, but although good in its 
way, it may not be a good one for human 
beings. 

“An assembly line job is probably as 
poorly designed a job as you could wish for 
to utilize the physical, mental and emotional 
resources of a human being... but it has 
one major advantage: it is the most econom- 
ical way of getting certain kinds of work 
done,” Mr. Hawkins said. Who would pay 
$12,000 for an automobile that now sells 
for $3,000 in order to be assured that the 
people who had made the $12,000 car had 
got real satisfaction out of their work, he 
asked. 

Union-company relations are becoming 
“an area for specialists...It is becoming 
more and more legalistic. I would think 
that in many instances it is primarily a 
power struggle between a company or 
industry and the union,” the speaker said. 
Rapid mechanization will bring more prob- 
lems to union-company relations, and it 
“ig going to create a lot more problems 
than it is going to solve,” he thought. The 
function will be largely ‘“‘a defensive activity, 
not a constructive one.” 
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“I would think that it will probably be 
largely limited to maintaining or regaining 
the right of industry to exist, to be com- 
petitive with the rest of the world, which 
we certainly are not now,” Mr. Hawkins 
suggested. 

“Unions or no unions, I think manage- 
ment must learn how to use its human 
resources in its plants and offices. We won’t 
use them through unions.” 

The personnel function is concerned with 
complex disciplines about which we have 
not much factual knowledge, and we know 
little about how to apply the theories we 
have regarding personnel management. 

A recent study on the relationship be- 
tween motivation and work, Mr. Hawkins 
said, referred to such things as wages and 
salaries, benefits, company practices, good 
supervision practices, and so on, as “hygiene 
items, dissatisfying factors.” A poor wage 
structure might cause dissatisfaction, and if 
you eliminated the poor wage structure 
you eliminated the dissatisfaction, that was 
all. If you raised the wage level above 
average you accomplished nothing except 
to raise costs. 

“The motivation for people to work lies 
within the work, within the job itself,’ and 
jobs must be so designed that people can 
use their own physical, mental and emo- 
tional resources. 

Regarding job design, Mr. Hawkins 
added: “One of the things that bothers me 
is all these skills that are required. I can 
remember running a mining camp during 
the war when I could not find a welder 
to weld aluminum. We had to fly in a 
man. Boy this was a skill that required a 
master welder. Three years later there were 
thousands of girls welding aluminum. I 
wonder just how much of a problem these 
skills are.” 

The speaker was inclined to discount a 
good deal of what we hear about automa- 
tion, of how it was going to require 
extensive retraining, that the unskilled 
worker was going to become useless, that 
radical changes would have to be made 
in the work force, that wage policies are 
no good, that we must throw out our plans 
and start again. “I doubt it,” he said. “My 
definition of automation is that when a 
machine anticipates required action and 
takes it, you have automation. I think we 
are an awfully long way from that.” 

“We are going to be faced with the 
problem of job skills going up and down. 
We are going to have some real practical 
problems about highly skilled people who 
are going to have such a low level of work 
that they are going to be dissatisfied. In 
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addition to that there will be the problem 
of highly skilled people that we cannot 
find.” 

The speaker emphasized the importance 
of designing jobs so that those who are 
doing them can take an interest in what 
they are doing and can feel that they are 
making use of their capabilities. Even 
minor changes in this direction would have 
a much greater effect than major changes 
in the “hygiene items,” he contended. Job 
design, however, was a “pretty unknown 
area...an area of terribly built-in assump- 
tions.” 


Research is bringing out the fact that 
people in offices are much more interested 
in “the things that come out of proper job 
design” than are the people in the factories. 


A poor organization structure makes the 
effective utilization of human resources 
almost impossible, Mr. Hawkins said. If 
you analyse the circumstances and require- 
ments of a job, you do not need a massive 
system. 


To illustrate this, the speaker said that 
on one occasion a group of people, of 
which he was one, were planning a posi- 
tion, and they decided that what was 
needed was “a highly trained, highly com- 
petent foreman with mechanical aptitudes. 
Boy! he had to be the works. We had the 
job description to prove~it. When we sat 
down and started to analyse some of these 
things we decided that what we really 
needed was a junior clerk.” 


Mr. Hawkins predicted that rapid mechan- 
ization was going to mean fewer levels of 
supervision, entirely different relationships 
between line and staff departments, an 
entirely different control system, different 
people were going to make the decisions, 
and if it was to be successful it would 
mean a complete change of organization 
structure. Forecasting and planning of 
organizational details, sales, and so on, 
were going to be most important. 


Regarding selection and placement, the 
speaker suggested that we do not know 
very much about selecting people. He said 
he had heard a man state, “after a very 
major piece of research in selection prac- 
tices in industry,” that the best way to 
select a particular man for a particular 
position in a particular company for a 
particular boss was to hire ten men and 
fire nine. “Surely we can do better than 
that,’ Mr. Hawkins remarked. 


In training a person for a job we should 
concentrate on his aptitude for the job, 
and not allow ourselves to be led astray 
by irrelevancies such as his taste in ties 
or his political views. “Some companies 
have gone to the point where their training 
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programs are tied into their promotion 
schedules. This has helped solve this sense- 
less argument about seniority.” 


“There is an old saying that the most 
important thing to a young man starting 
his career in life is the choice of his first 
boss. It is second only in importance to 
his choice of parents. That still holds true. 
No matter what you do about these things, 
it is a process, it is dependent on having 
a job in which the man can learn how to 
use his resources, in an organization struc- 
ture that will permit it and with a superior 
who will coach him,” Mr. Hawkins said. 

“Some of the assumptions we are making 
in appraisal programs are almost frighten- 
ing.” He doubted the assumption that all 
men want to advance and to know how 
they are getting along. “I don’t believe 
there is a person in this room who wants 
to be called into the boss’s office tomorrow 
morning and told, “You are doing a lousy 
job.” What you...and I want...is to be 
called in by the boss and told one of two 
things: “It is a wonderful job you are 
doing, you are irreplaceable,” or, “Boy! are 
you good, there is a major promotion 
ready for you right now.” 

The idea that work is important to a 
human being is “terrible old-fashioned and 
completely against the social climate of our 
time, that work is something you are 
supposed to avoid,” but “I do not believe 
that,” the speaker said. He believed that 
people were not happy, and that children 
could not develop unless they were doing 
some work. He allowed, however, that 
money had some value as an incentive; 
and he ascribed the present difficulty in 
getting boys to undertake apprenticeship 
training to the lack of sufficient money 
incentive, in comparison with what could 
be earned by “some guy who knows 
nothing” and “has done nothing.” 

The question as to the relationship be- 
tween the efficiency of a machine and the 
wages that should be paid to the man who 
operates it was raised by the speaker. Should 
the operator of a new and much more 
productive machine be paid more than the 
operator who is still plugging along with 
the old machine? and, if so, how much 
more? he asked. 


He thought that the changes which are 
coming about, not only in technology but 
also in our social climate, create “a real 
opportunity for the personnel people.” If 
advantage were taken of this opportunity, 
the result would be that personnel would 
become an integral part of management. 
“There will be the utilization of the phy- 
sical, mental and emotional resources of 
the organization through a process of 
administration to accomplish the organiza- 
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tion’s aims. It will not be something that is 
tacked on, not just a department attracting 
the peripheral and nuisance activities.” 


Question Period 


As an illustration of his contention that 
work was important to a human being, 
Mr. Hawkins mentioned a certain man 
whom he had known both as a union 
organizer and as a semi-skilled employee of 
a company. As an employee he had been a 
“bum” but when he became a _ union 
organizer he had worked seven days a 
week, 12 hours a day, ill or well, and 
thought nothing of it. Yet he was getting 
about the same pay as when he worked 
for the company. 

Referring to seniority, he said, “I think 
this is an utterly unintelligent fight between 
management and unions if you accept the 
premise that we have to get some produc- 
tivity. If on the other hand, you accept the 
premise that the thing is less work... that 
work is something to despise and get rid of, 
you will not agree with me.” He was not 
saying that seniority was no good, but that 
the way it was used was not good. 

Answering a question, Mr. Hawkins said 
that he thought we were making a serious 
mistake in “pointing the finger at the unions 
and blaming them for all kinds of things.” 
The unions existed within a social climate 
and it was our social climate, not the 
unions, that was responsible for current 
attitudes toward work as something distaste- 
ful. 


Prof. B. M. Selekman 


“Power and morality in Labour Relations” 
was the theme of the dinner speaker, Prof. 
B. M. Selekman, Kirstein Professor of 
Labor Relations at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

We think of power as coercive power. 
There are also economic power and poli- 
tical power. In the early stages of organiza- 
tion these are the forms in which power 
appears. But reason, logic and morality 
are also most potent forms of power, which 
in later stages of development are preferred 
to the cruder forms, Prof. Selekman said. 

In some connections reason is the pri- 
mary way in which we mobilize power. But 
morality is one of the most important forms 
of power. The power of conscience haunts 
us night and day. The desire to do right 
and to avoid doing wrong, and the inner 
struggle to be right with ourselves is strong 
in all but the most immoral. Conscience is 
one of the saving graces of mankind, the 
speaker asserted, 
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In labour relations we should recognize 
the place of dignity, equality of opportunity 
and a system of due process by which an 
accused person is given a fair hearing. 
The objective of industrial relations should 
be justice and equity similar to that which 
prevails under the law, and this had been 
the great lack in industry until recent years. 


In earlier times industry had been sub- 
ject to the will of the owner, and in the 
United States it took bloody strikes to 
awaken industrial leaders such as the 
Rockefellers to the simple elements of 
morality in labour relations. As an out- 
come of two such strikes had come the 
recognition of human relations in two large 
companies; and the later philanthropy of 
the Rockefellers, which had led them to 
establish the Rockefeller Foundation, to 
bring about a revolution in medical educa- 
tion, and to help to expose exploitation in 
other industries stemmed from their reac- 
tions to the pricks of conscience. 


Power can be used for righteous, as well 
as for unrighteous ends, Prof. Selekman 
said. He pointed out that the rate of tech- 
nological growth has doubled itself over the 
last 15 years, or at a rate twice as fast 
as the growth of population. Do we realize 
the tremendous augmentation of power that 
technology is putting into the hands of 
management, and what are we going to 
do with this power?, he asked. 


Before the great depression in the thir- 
ties there had been hardly any union 
organization in the mass production indus- 
tries, but during that period had come 
great expansion of union power. Now the 
balance of power was shifting back from 
labour to management. The strike is becom- 
ing archaic, the speaker contended, pointing 
out that some plants, such as those in the 
chemical industry, had been kept going in 
spite of strikes with a small emergency 
force of supervisors. 

Turning to the coal industry in the 
United States, Prof. Selekman said that 
John L. Lewis had been able to obtain for 
his miners the highest wage rates ever 
paid, along with a union-administered wel- 
fare fund. But in return, the mine owners 
had been given the green light to mechan- 
ize, and as a result the number of miners 
employed in the industry had dwindled 
from 500,000 to 100,000 in 10 years. 

Owing to strikes, their supposedly adverse 
effect on the competitive position of indus- 
try, and so on, unions were now “some- 
what in the dog-house,” but the revolution 
in the position of labour had been due to 
the unions. In collective bargaining the 
unions had been provided with agencies for 
remedying injustices. One reason why they 
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are so solid now is that this question of 
morality has been pretty well taken care 
of, Prof. Selekman suggested. 

He thought that the greater responsibility 
rested with management, because greater 
power was in its hands, and it adminis- 
tered the changes that were taking place in 
industry. The terrible thing is that unless 
we plan for technological changes they may 
be disastrous to our society. Prof. Selekman 
pointed to the unemployed coal miners, 
auto workers and steel workers, many of 
whom, he said, will never work again at 
their old jobs. 

The speaker cited the telephone com- 
panies as an example of concerns that had 
planned for technological change. He ad- 
mitted that they had had the advantage 
of operating in a closed market under 
monopolistic conditions, and that the coal 
companies could not have done what the 
telephone companies had, to mitigate the 
effects of technological change; but it might 
be said that both they and the United 
Mine Workers could have done something 
rather than sacrifice the miners who had 
been thrown out of work by the changes. 

Companies and governments must also 
work together to lay plans for retraining 
and for relieving the distressing effects of 
technological changes. 

Now is the time to establish a code of 
ethics that we can all accept as part of our 
equipment, he urged. We need a code of 
social ethics, or we may lose to another 
system that promises these things and that 
in the short run does give security. 

The machine is taking the place of man 
and in the long run this is a good thing. 
We have the potential wealth with which 
to build a great society. “We must have the 
machine serve man, not man serve the 
machine,” the speaker said. 


E. Floyd Henry 


The popular adoption of the word “auto- 
mation” has led to much confused thinking 
on the subject of technological change, and 
the many emotional connotations associated 
with it have added to this confusion, said 
E. Floyd Henry, Managing Director of 
C.M.S. Counsellors Ltd., management con- 
sultants specializing in industrial relations 
counsel and services to management. 

We have been almost drowned in the 
flood of words that have been written in 
recent years about automation and its effects 
on industrial relations. Even university pro- 
fessors have not been immune from “auto- 
mation anaesthesia,” he said, and he pro- 
posed to lead his hearers through something 
of the maze of material that had been 
written on the subject. 
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The literature on this subject contains a 
large body of interesting but unsupported 
ideas on the effect of technological change, 
and little research has been done in case 
studies, especially of Canadian origin, the 
speaker pointed out. 

The terms technological change and 
automation were used almost synonymously; 
yet according to some authorities automa- 
tion was an old story, while by others it 
had been called a new dimension in tech- 
nological change. The popular tendency was 
to label any modern technique of production 
as automation, but some authorities drew a 
distinction between automation and _ tech- 
nological change, applying a more precise 
definition to the former description. 

There is much difference of opinion about 
the effects of automation or technological 
change on manpower requirements, the 
speaker said; and some management execu- 
tives, economists and even government offi- 
cials have made misleading statements. 
Technological change will not make human 
labour superfluous, and there is evidence 
of little technological unemployment in 
Canada, Mr. Henry contended. 

Giving one firm as an instance, he said 
that in the Steel Company of Canada not a 
single employee has been laid off because 
of technological change. The Stelco agree- 
ment contains provisions regarding em- 
ployees who are rendered superfluous by 
such changes, but it has not been necessary 
to invoke them, and no grievances have 
arisen on that score. 

One popular hypothesis is that automa- 
tion increases the need for skilis of various 
kinds, but the evidence suggests that sweep- 
_ ing statements on the subject cannot be 
supported. According to one authority, auto- 
mation does not in the long run raise skill 
requirements, although it seems to do so 
in the early stages of change. Many of the 
new machines do not seem to call for 
operators who require much training. 

Some of the unfounded statements regard- 
ing the increasing need for skill are being 
used to support a demand for grandiose 
government schemes for retraining, he said, 
and there is a lot of loose thinking in some 
management circles. Mr. Henry explained 
that he was not suggesting that more train- 
ing was not needed, but he was sceptical 
about the kind of training that would be 
done, and he thought that it was necessary 
to be careful to identify national training 
needs. 

“The more highly specialized the training 
the greater the likelihood of early obso- 
lescence,” the speaker said, quoting from 
one authority. Organized labour should take 
a long look at its traditional policies with 
regard to apprenticeship. He gave instances 
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in which unions had co-operated with em- 
ployers in the training of workers. Em- 
ployers, he thought, should not be expected 
to train workers for other employers. 

Referring to seniority rules as an obstacle 
to retraining programs, Mr. Henry asserted 
that if the unions continue to press for 
these schemes it will be difficult for them 
to give a rational defence for some of their 
seniority principles. Rigidity of seniority 
rules might mean that some displaced em- 
ployees would be unable to get employment 
after they had been retrained. Pressure by 
the unions for broader seniority provisions 
may increase difficulties of this kind, he said. 

Research is needed to determine the 
effect of technological change on industrial 
relations, both from the union and from the 
management point of view. Research of this 
kind would not only fill gaps in our know- 
ledge, but would also challenge some of our 
concepts, the speaker believed. 

The evidence does not seem to suggest 
that the main machinery of collective bar- 
gaining needs major changes, or that it will 
not continue to be an effective method of 
settlement. Mr. Henry said that he did not 
look for any significant changes in collec- 
tive bargaining as a result of technological 
change. 


Question Period 


Dr. Donald Armstrong, who led the dis- 
cussion following Mr. Henry’s address, said 
that the speaker had presented the idea that 
technological change was not new and that 
some of its effects had been greatly exag- 
gerated. Unemployment was not caused by 
technological change, and it was hard to 
believe that it rendered personnel adjust- 
ment more difficult or the role of education 
more important. 

He suggested a sinister political plot to 
blame unemployment on automation and 
the lack of education. It was natural that 
the first people to be laid off should be 
those who were the least productive and 
least well educated, and it was nonsense 
to present more training as a solution to 
the unemployment problem. 

We must recognize that technological 
change is at present taking place in a 
climate of heavy unemployment, and that 
it was consequently getting the blame for 
unemployment. Under these conditions, he 
thought that the unions would become more 
militant and more hostile to technological 
change. 

Replying to a question by one of the 
delegates, Mr. Henry agreed that employers 
should plan for technological changes in 
advance, and they did so. The very nature 
of such re-organization necessitated advance 
planning. As to who should be responsible 
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for retraining, he said that the employers 
are doing this training. He could see some 
reason for granting severance pay, but he 
thought that it should be given in a lump 
sum, and should not go on and on. One 
problem regarding severance pay, however, 
was the tendency to go out and spend it all 
at once. 

Asked what he thought of the National 
Productivity Council and the summit con- 
ference of management and labour repre- 
sentatives called some months ago by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and the 
Minister of Labour, the speaker said that 
although they probably performed a useful 
role, he thought it was mainly in providing 
a political sounding board. He doubted 
their practical results and he said it would 
be interesting to know how the Produc- 
tivity Council would increase productivity. 

The discussion leader thought that re- 
training should be done in the new job, 
not in the old one. “How do you know 
how to retrain without knowing what you 
are training for,” he asked. 

Mr. Henry did not agree with the charge 
made by a delegate that employers do not 
live up to their social obligations, and that 
they treat their employees in a cavalier 
way when they move a plant to a new 
locality. He had found that companies he 
had worked with had a strong sense of 
social responsibility. He did not know that 
the “runaway plant” was a big problem in 
Canada as yet. 

One of the delegates questioned the view 
that technological change had not directly 
caused unemployment. He thought that it 
had still more closed off opportunities for 
employment, and he instanced the auto- 
mobile industry and the coal mining indus- 
try as cases in point. He suggested that 
technological change had caused under- 
employment, as for example in the main- 
tenance departments of the railways. 

Mr. Henry said he did not deny that 
individuals were displaced, but he was refer- 
ring to the gross effect on employment. He 
would like to hear more about technological 
employment, instead of unemployment. 


Prof. Jack Barbash 


The trade unions are shifting to the 
recognition that job displacement as a result 
of technological change is inevitable, and 
their efforts are being directed toward eas- 
ing the effects of this displacement. on the 
union and on the individual “through joint 
participation and transitional devices.” This 
was the view expressed by Prof. Jack Bar- 
bash, Professor of Labor Education and 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
and former Director of Research and Educa- 
tion, Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO. 
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The response of the unions to this situa- 
tion is taking the form of demands for 
advance notice of technological changes, 
for reduced working hours, for enlargement 
of the normal reach of seniority, for the 
protection of jobs by collective bargain- 
ing, for severance pay; or, in the case of 
the United Automobile Workers, for an 
annual wage or salary. Labour is also turn- 
ing toward legislation as an important 
means of softening the effect of job dis- 
placement, showing, in this respect, a 
striking departure from past policy. 


Management now has the initiative and 
is the challenging party, Prof. Barbash said. 
The emerging phase might be described as 
the unions contained, instead of the unions 
on the march. Labour is now placing a 
strong reliance on public policy to maintain 
a high level of employment, if not full 
employment. Collective bargaining can have 
only a “micro-effect”, and government 
alone can deal with the situation on a 
“micro-effect” basis. 


The present union aim is for a limited 
welfare state approach domestically, the 
speaker said. Increased unemployment bene- 
fits and a demand for more help for de- 
pressed areas are examples of this. 


In collective bargaining, the unions are 
shifting from a “commodity” approach to 
a “welfare” approach, Prof. Barbash said. 
As an instance of this, he mentioned the 
UAW’s aim of securing payment of produc- 
tion workers on a salary basis, the same as 
office workers, and unions contention that 
employment by the hour is “obsolete, 
uneconomic, irresponsible and unjust.” 


This change in union policy, in regard 
to both collective bargaining and legisla- 
tion, was entirely pragmatic, the speaker 
said. Ideology played no part in it. Collec- 
tive bargaining was still the chief concern 
of the unions, but laissez faire in public 
policy was no longer accepted. 


“The most dramatic development in col- 
lective bargaining policy to ameliorate the 
impact of displacement is the adoption of 
the principle that loss of job rights can be 
liquidated by a financial settlement between 
the displaced employee and the employer,” 
Prof. Barbash pointed out. 


Management on its side was demanding 
more freedom of manoeuvre in dealing with 
manpower, and this would be its quid pro 
quo in relation to the demands of the 
unions. Management was willing to pay for 
this freedom of manoeuvre through collec- 
tive bargaining, to liquidate the employees’ 
interests in return for increased manoeuvre- 
ability and freedom to plan his manpower 
requirements. 
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Management’s position now is that the 
market can no longer sustain price increases, 
that management must assert itself, and that 
the unions must be put in their place and 
told who is boss, Prof. Barbash said. He 
found, however, little merit in the “hard 
line, ideological, upper-case management 
rights approach,” by management. Any 
form of union power is in a real sense 
an invasion of management rights. But the 
workers are losing jobs, “and you can’t 
expect the unions to take it lying down.” 
There was no evidence, he felt, that the 
surrender of rights by the unions would 
increase management’s efficiency. The hot 
breath of labour down the neck of the 
employer has been an incentive to reduce 
costs, the speaker contended. 

Prof. Barbash said that he thought he 
knew what was bothering management, but 
the right method of dealing with questions 
of management rights was to concentrate 
on specific situations, he asserted. The 
unions would not respond to arguments 
based on a general theory of management 
rights, and if they were to submit to the 
unbridled right of management to make 
changes “without references to the human 
consequences,” they would be abdicating 
their responsibilities. 

Union work rule practices are not a 
critical factor, Prof. Barbash contended. 
He admitted that the unions had some- 
times held on to unreasonable work prac- 
tices, but if management wanted to get 
these changed it must deal individually with 
specific cases, and must confront the unions 
with reasons for the changes it wanted. 

The speaker took issue with those 
economists who advocated a policy of 
national wage restraint. How could such a 
policy be implemented in a market econ- 
omy, he asked. Economists should have no 
need to become emotional. “For economists 
to act like ordinary human beings seems 
like a breach of the work rules of our 
craft,” he said. 

Prof. Barbash disagreed with the idea 
that industry-wide collective bargaining was 
inflationary, contending that it was no more 
inflationary than piecemeal bargaining. 

The tone of a good deal of union propa- 
ganda has more anti-boss bias than is 
necessary, and this hinders unions in their 
organizing efforts, the speaker thought. But 
the provocation has been great. “By and 
large, management circles have never pub- 
licly acknowledged the existence of the 
union in a constructive way,” he said. How- 
ever, both unions and management could 
afford to discard of some of their “juvenile 
postures”. 
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“My own view is that the answers to the 
labour problems caused by accelerated tech- 
nological change must begin with economy- 
wide programs. I am in general agreement 
with the view that hyper-cautious anti- 
inflationary attitudes have been responsible 
for the deterioration of our economic 
position. The economy of the United States 
has demonstrated its capacity to avoid 
major depressions. We have not been able 
to master the techniques of avoiding exces- 
sively frequent recessions,” the speaker said. 


Question Period 


Management’s new “hard” line is the 
result of its improved bargaining position, 
Prof. Barbash said in replying to a question 
during the discussion period that followed 
his address. It is easier for: unions or 
management to adopt a statesmanlike atti- 
tude when their own position is strong, 
and the present defensive attitude of the 
unions is due to the difficulties of their 
position, he pointed out. 

Although he admitted that the impact 
of foreign competition was stronger in 
Canada than in the United States, he 
thought that too much was being made of it. 

Regarding the shorter work week as a 
means of adjusting to technological change, 
Prof. Barbash confessed that he was at 
odds with other economists. Historically, 
he said, our reaction to technological change 
has been to expand leisure time. From this 
he argued that shorter hours were needed 
to enable the slack in industry to be taken 
up. He suggested that in effect, owing to 
short working time, we may now be under 
the equivalent of a 30-hour week without 
reaping its benefits. 

As to the effect of shorter hours in 
leading to an increase in “moonlighting,” 
the speaker asserted that moonlighting is 
inevitable in a free society. He thought 
that it was the result not so much of a 
desire for more money, as of a certain 
“basic poverty in our lives.” Some of us 
feel disoriented if we are separated from 
our jobs, he suggested. 

Several of the economists present de- 
murred to Prof. Barbash’s view of the 
shorter work week as an answer to tech- 
nological unemployment. One of them con- 
tended that structural unemployment could 
be cured by reliance on the market if fiscal 
and monetary policy were such as to pro- 
mote a full employment climate. He agreed, 
however, that public dislike of deficit 
financing and difficulties over the inter- 
national balance of payments presented a 
psychological obstacle to the implementing 
of such a policy. The unions should regard 
the question of the shorter work week as a 
matter of choice, not of necessity, he said. 
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Prof. Barbash admitted that he found 
little to disagree with in this view. He 
thought, however, that the shorter work 
week idea was not so catastrophic as most 
economists seemed to think. He did not 
see collective bargaining as a major factor 
in developing policy on such matters, he 
said. 


Union work rules cannot be thrown out 
overnight, and they must be dealt with 
piecemeal or they will not be dealt with 
at all, Prof. Barbash asserted. Progress 
would be made only by patient work, 
specific cases must be concentrated upon, 
and preaching on general principles would 
not get things done. 


Unions are good for management as 
well as for the employees, the speaker 
believed. Most employers, if they had their 
choice, would prefer to deal with an 
organization rather than with a rabble. 
“There can never be mutuality between the 
order-giver and the order-taker,” but there 
was no need to go for the jugular. Collec- 
tive bargaining has brought law and order 


to labour relations, and has eliminated the 
“primitive savagery” of earlier times in 
the United States, he said. 


A delegate asked Prof. Barbash how he 
would feel about management’s attitude to 
unions if the latter were trying to establish 
a political party that proposed to nationalize 
industry. Prof. Barbash’s reply was that 
he thought his attitude would be the same. 
In a free society, with the means of in- 
fluencing public opinion that they had at 
their command, the companies should be 
able to defend themselves against labour 
party attacks. He could think of good 
reasons against nationalization. The exer- 
cise of power has a brutalizing effect, and 
the great exaltation in a sense of ownership 
felt by unionists in countries where indus- 
tries were taken over by the government 
evaporated as soon as a supervisor said, 
“You go and do that.” 


In the United States, however, the speaker 
thought that management’s hostility to 
labour had mounted as a result of the 
union’s actions in the political arena. | 


NES Counselling and Placement in the 1960's 


Matching jobs and workers main problem when unemployment high, skilled labour 
scarce, Director of National Employment Service says. Improvements in service 
and expansion of executive and professional placement counselling planned 


To get workers into jobs they can do 
best is the best for the individual worker, 
the best for industry, and the best for the 
country, William Thomson, Director of the 
National Employment Service told the 
University Counselling and Placement Asso- 
ciation meeting in Montreal last month. 


Matching jobs and workers presents 
special difficulties at a time when, as at 
the present, shortage of skilled labour 
exists while there is a relatively high unem- 
ployment, Mr. Thomson said. 


The National Employment Service has 
had to handle a situation of either unem- 
ployment or labour shortage ever since it 
has been established, but a new situation 
faces the Service now: “There are many 
job openings which we are unable to fill 
locally, jobs which we have had to place 
into clearance... These are mainly profes- 
sional, managerial or skilled jobs. At the 
same time we have many, many applicants 
registered, a large proportion of them 
unskilled or semi-skilled, for whom we 
have no openings.” 


Bringing most job seekers and employers 
together through local employment offices 
is desirable if a well organized labour 
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Placements made by the National Em- 
ployment Service in 1960 totalled 958,000, 
W. Thomson, Director of the NES said 
during his address to the University Coun- 
selling and Placement Association. 

This total consisted of placements in 
skilled, semi-skilled, service, professional 
and managerial, sales and clerical, and other 
occupations. 

Included were youth (first-jobbers), handi- 
capped, veterans, older workers, immigrants, 
ex-prisoners, exX-service men, graduates, 
undergraduates, claimants for unemployment 
insurance benefits as well as non-claimants, 
and those employed but seeking to improve 
their positions as well as the unemployed. 

Some 30,000 placements involved moving 
workers from one part of Canada to an- 
other. 


market is to utilize effectively the existing 
manpower and to keep pace with the indus- 
trial development, Mr. Thomson added. 

It is not too difficult to get most job 
seekers to report for employment at the 
NES offices, because workers, with the 
exception of executives and professional 
workers, must register for employment as 
a condition for drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. 
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No such obligation, however, exists on 
the part of the employers. To acquaint 
them with the facilities available, NES 
employer relations officers must engage in 
salesmanship and, through periodical visits, 
solicit and obtain orders, Mr. Thomson 
explained. 

“This salesmanship must be backed by a 
high degree of ‘know-how’ in the filling of 
these orders. If it is not supported by 
selection work of such calibre that it is 
superior or less expensive to hire through 
NES than can be accomplished by the em- 
ployer hiring direct, then we just don’t get 
the hiring business of that employer again,” 
Mr. Thomson said. 


Within the general program of man- 
power development, selection and referral 
of workers to jobs on which they are most 
likely to perform with success is as impor- 
tant as training, expansion of training 
facilities, or upgrading of skills, Mr. Thom- 
son believes. 


Importance of the National Employment 
Service in this respect is underlined by the 
fact that proper selection of workers con- 
tributes to increased productivity, lowering 
of industrial costs, and subsequent improve- 
ment of Canada’s competitive position 
abroad and employment situation at home. 

The efficiency of the Service depends 
largely on its being properly staffed by 
qualified placement officers who, in addition 
to making almost a million placements 
annually, handle about a quarter of a mil- 
lion counselling interviews per year. The 
importance of staffing was stressed by Mr. 
Thomson, for “if the organization is not 
properly staffed, either in number or in 
calibre, there will be little likelihood that 
most employers will make use of the serv- 
ice, and when the service is not used by 
employers, then the results will not justify 
its existence, the service will become an 
extravagance. If, on the other hand, the 
service is properly staffed, and employers 
can be supplied with the kind of help that 
will perform successfully on the job, then 
the employment service becomes a good 
investment,” Mr. Thomson said. 

As to counselling, employment rather 
than educational counselling is the proper 
concern of the NES, Mr. Thomson pointed 
out. However, it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the two; for example, NES 
counsellors persuade about 3,000 school 
drop-outs each year to return to school and 
finish or try to finish their training. 

Mr. Thomson noted that the increasing 
number of counselling interviews, given 
mainly to young people, indicates that NES 
is adjusting to developments in this area. 
Youth is the segment of population that 
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In talking to the University Counselling 
and Placement Association, W. Thomson, 
Director of the NES, cited the estimates of 
the labour force increases made by the 
Gordon Commission on Economic Pros- 
pects. 

The estimate was that the labour force 
will increase from 6.2 million in 1959 to 
8.1 million in 1970, an increase of 31 per 
cent. 


By age group, it is estimated that the 
number of those from 14 to 24 years of 
age will increase by 51 per cent, and that 
of those from 14 to 19 will increase by 
60 per cent; the older groups of 45 to 64 
and 65 and over will rise by 30 and 32 
per cent respectively; the middle age group, 
made up of people from 25 to 44 years of 
age, will increase by only 17 per cent. 

In terms of skills, this means that in the 
span of a decade we will have an over- 
surplus of unskilled or lower skilled workers 
as represented by those in the younger age 
group; a moderate supply of the skilled in 
the upper age groups; but a shortage of 
woeers in the 25 to 44 age bracket—mainly 
skilled. 


provides the greatest challenge for the coun- 
sellors and needs most assistance in em- 
ployment problems. 

“The influx of young workers and the 
finding of jobs for them would represent a 
formidable problem in itself. But to aggra- 
vate this problem, there is the matter of 
technological development in _ industrial 
methods and processes. The demand for 
the type of worker likely to do the job 
successfully will be such as to require much 
more in the way of education, training, 
experience, and so on—at the very time 
when the supply of workers possesses less 
rather than more of these qualifications. 


“Only one third of the jobs in our 
economy are of a semi-skilled or an un- 
skilled nature. But 70 per cent of school 
children leave school without achieving 
junior matriculation or its equivalent—in 
many cases ill equipped to compete for 
skilled or even semi-skilled occupations.” 

To cope with this situation, and with the 
predicted changes in the labour force over 
the next decade, NES is undergoing and 
planning a number of important changes 
in its organization, Mr. Thomas reported. 


“In recent years, we have provided full- 
time special placement officers to some 75 
additional local employment offices where 
previously counselling of young people was 
done by officers with other responsibilities. 
We have augmented our staff of general 
placement officers by some 500 additional 
positions since 1957. Salaries of placement 
officers have been increased substantially, 
thus enabling us to raise recruitment quali- 
fications and thus ensuring a better calibre 
of personnel to carry out this important 
work.” j 
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Additional improvements mentioned by 
Mr. Thomson consist of stepping up NES 
over-all activities, concentrating on youth 
in need for upgraded education and skills, 
intensifying public relations and publicity 
programs, and extending communication 
facilities. 

An expansion of executive and profes- 
sional placement facilities is the next step 
planned by the NES, although the present 
demand for professional manpower is being 
met more or less adequately by the rapidly 
expanding universities. 

A growth of about 40 per cent is estimated 
for executive and professional positions 
during the next ten years but, taking into 
account retirement, wastage, migration, etc., 
the increase will possibly equal around 65 
per cent of the existing total of executives 
and professionals, Mr. Thomson said. 

In preparation for meeting this future 
need, NES plans to re-organize its execu- 
tive and professional placement service 
across the country. 

The plan calls for between 35 and 40 
key offices, each staffed with qualified 
executive and professional personnel, to 
service a number of smaller surrounding 
offices. 

A pilot study using this approach is now 
being conducted in London, Ont., and 
evaluation of its results will provide a 


basis for national implementation of the 
plan across Canada, Mr. Thomson said. 


One of the obvious requirements of the 
new plan is a substantial increase of the 
NES staff; in preparation for the planned 
re-organization, the present staff in indivi- 
dual offices has been assessed and in some 
cases increased to cope with the work 
more efficiently. Salaries also have been 
increased; and the qualifications for execu- 
tive and professional placement officers 
raised accordingly. 

“In the spring of 1959, we operated eight 
full-time placement offices at different Cana- 
dian universities. Since that time, we have 
added seven additional offices,” Mr. Thom- 
son reported. 

“These seven new offices include our 
first office at a technological institute, 
namely the Southern Alberta Institute of 
Technology in Calgary. It is of interest to 
note that our full-time offices last year 
passed what we call the half-way mark, 
since these offices serve now more than 
half of the total university student popula- 
tion of the country. In addition to these 
full-time offices, we provide placement 
service to many educational institutions on 
a part-time basis.” 

Mr. Thomas believes that, in view of the 
rapid acceleration in university growth, 
some of these institutions-will have to be 
provided with a full-time placement service. 


U.S. Area Redevelopment Act 


Purpose of the new Act is to stimulate lasting improvements in depressed areas 
through financial aid fo local economies and to create new employment through 
development of new facilities rather than by transferring jobs from other areas 


Help to chronically depressed areas suf- 
fering from persistent unemployment is the 
object of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
passed by both Houses of the U.S. Congress 
and approved by President Kennedy in May. 


The purpose of the Act is to stimulate 
lasting improvements in distressed areas 
through financial aid to local economies 
and to create new employment by develop- 
ment, expansion, and diversification of new 
and existing facilities and resources rather 
than by merely transferring jobs from one 
area of the United States to another. 

The Canadian measure with a similar 
purpose was the Special Capital Cost Allow- 
ance Program announced in the supple- 
mentary budget of December 20, 1960 
(2G, Junewpies4o): 
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A new agency has been created under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to administer this long-range pro- 
gram, distinct from short-term anti-recession 
measures. It is intended to supplement local 
and state initiative and resources by provid- 
ing technical assistance and funds to com- 
munity leaders drafting suitable redevelop- 
ment plans for their areas. William L. Batt, 
former Pennsylvania state Secretary of 
Labor, has been appointed to head the 
agency as its first Area Redevelopment 
Administrator. 

A fund of $394 million is provided by 
the legislation, $200 million of which are 
to be spent on loans for rural and urban 
building and improvement programs, $100 
million on long-term, low-interest loans for 
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development of public facilities, $75 million 
on grants for smaller communities that 
cannot afford the loans, and the rest for 
various forms of occupational training pro- 
grams, subsistence benefits for the unem- 
ployed being retrained, and research. 


Redevelopment areas are defined by the 
law as those areas where “the rate of unem- 
ployment, excluding unemployment due pri- 
marily to temporary or seasonal factors, is 
currently 6 per centum or more” and where 
the annual average rate of unemployment 
has been above the national average at least 
50 per cent for three of the preceding four 
calendar years, 75 per cent for two of the 
preceding three calendar years, or 100 per 
cent for one of the preceding two years. 


Loans can be given for the purchase or 
development of land and facilities includ- 
ing machinery and equipment, for industrial 
and commercial usage, and for the con- 
struction of new or rehabilitation of aban- 
doned buildings, as well as for conversion 
or enlargement of existing buildings. Finan- 
cial assistance is not to be extended to 
working capital or for relocation from one 
area to another. A limit of $100 million 
each is set for rural and urban areas. Finan- 
cial participation from other sources is 
required for loans to private or public spon- 
sored projects; the fund’s share is limited 
to 65 per cent of the cost and the loan is 
subject to a 25-year limit including pos- 
sible extension. 

Another $100-million share of the total 
appropriation is to finance, through loans, 
the purchase or development of land for 
public facilities, to improve opportunities 


for successful establishment or expansion 
of industrial or commercial plants which 
could alleviate more than temporarily the 
unemployment or underemployment in the 
area. For a similar purpose and under 
similar terms, a grant fund of $75 million 
is available to smaller communities that 
cannot afford the loans. 

To obtain federal loans or grants under 
this Act, local groups must draw plans 
and arrange for state and local financing 
of at least some portion in most projects, 
which must also be approved by state 
development agencies and the Washington 
administrators. 

Training and retraining of the unem- 
ployed residing in a redevelopment area 
is to be financed with $4.5 million annually, 
and subsistence up to a $10-million total 
is to be distributed among the persons 
being trained, in amounts equal to the 
average unemployment compensation pay- 
ment. 

The remaining $4.5 million of the total 
Redevelopment Act appropriation has been 
set aside for financing technical assistance 
studies of depressed areas, which would 
evaluate the needs and potentialities for 
their economic growth. Private individuals, 
firms, or institutions may be contracted for 
such research. 


The Secretary of Commerce is also 
responsible for a research program on the 
causes of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment and chronic depression, and for the 
formulation and implementation of pro- 
grams to raise income levels and solve these 
conditions. 


Record Employment in Britain during 1960 


A record number of workers employed has been reported from Britain in 1960. At 
the same time, a downward trend in unemployment developed: the number of people 
out of work at the end of December was 365,000, which was 56,000 less than the 


previous year. 


The number of workers employed reached its peak in November with almost 24,000,- 
000; one third of these were women, about four million of whom were married. 
Approximately one in three of the married women in Britain is employed. 

Manufacturing industries and distributive trades expanded during the year, while 
the labour force in agriculture, which had been declining for several years, again showed 


a decrease. 


Nearly 538,000 young people under 18 left school to start work, and were readily 
absorbed in the labour market. The number and proportion of boys and girls entering 


skilled occupations also increased. 


Overtime work continued at a high level in the manufacturing industries. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1961 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 216 in first quarter, a decrease of 
23 from previous quarter and of 37 from first quarter of 1960. The largest 


number of fatalities occurred 


There were 216* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1961, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 23 from the previous quarter, in which 
239 were recorded, including 42 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the first quarter of the 
previous year, 253 fatalities were recorded. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were four accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 


On March 22, three fishing boats, the 
Muriel Eileen, Marjorie Beryl and Jimmy 
and Sisters, the crews of which totalled 17 
fishermen, were caught in a storm in the 
Emera Bank area about ii0 miles southeast 
of Lockeport, N.S., and all of the men 
were drowned. 


A fishing vessel carrying eight men was 
lost at sea on February 23, off the coast 
of Vancouver, B.C. 


Seven employees of a logging company 
were drowned at Malaspina Strait, B.C., 
on February 13, while being transported by 
vessel. 


Three firemen fighting a fire in Quebec, 
Que., on March 12 were buried under tons 
of rocks when the wall of a four-storey 
building fell on them. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
661) the largest number of fatalities, 34, 
was in the transportation, storage and com- 
munication industry. Of these, 17 were 
in local and highway transportation, 8 in 
railway transportation and 6 in water trans- 
portation. Fatalities recorded in this indus- 
try for the same period in 1960 numbered 
45; of these, 16 were in local and highway 
transportation, 13 in railway transportation 
and 10 in water transportation. During 
1960’s fourth quarter, 22 fatalities were 
recorded; of these, 7 were in local and 
highway transportation and 6 each in water 
and railway transportation. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the first 
quarter of 1961 is probably greater than the figure 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 52 fatalities for which no reports 
have been received. 
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in transportation, storage and communication 


During the quarter, three groups of 
industries, logging, manufacturing and con- 
struction, recorded the same number of 
fatalities, 30. 

The 30 fatalities in logging represented 
a decrease of 2 from the 32 that occurred 
during the same period last year and an 
increase of 3 from the 27 recorded during 
the fourth quarter of 1960. 

Of the 30 fatalities recorded in manu- 
facturing, 7 were in iron and steel products, 
6 in wood products, 4 in non-ferrous metal 
products and 3 each in food and beverages 
and transportation equipment products. Dur- 
ing the same period last year, 52 deaths 
were reported; 10 of these were in iron 
and steel products, 8 in food and beverages, 
5 in non-ferrous metal products and 4 each 
in paper products and non-metallic mineral 
products. Accidents during October, Novem- 
ber and December of 1960 resulted in the 
deaths of 42 workers in manufacturing; 
12 of these were in iron and steel products, 
7 each in food and beverages and wood 
products, and six were in transportation 
equipment. 

The 30 fatalities recorded in the con- 
struction industry were distributed as fol- 
lows: 22 in buildings and structures, 3 in 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that re- 
sulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

_Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in those 
industries that are covered by compensation 
legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 


Board of Transport Commissioners 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 
First Quarter of 1961 
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highways and bridges and 5 in miscellaneous 
construction. For the same period last year, 
fatalities in this industry numbered 27: 13 
in buildings and structures, 12 in highways 
and bridges and 2 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. During 1960’s fourth quarter, 47 
fatalities were listed: 29 in buildings and 
structures, 12 in highways and bridges and 
6 in miscellaneous construction. 

There were 26 fatalities in the fishing 
and trapping industry during the quarter, 
an increase of 19 from the 7 recorded 


The cause “struck by” was responsible 
for 48 deaths. Of these, 24 were in the 
category “other objects,” 17 were caused 
by moving vehicles and 7 were the result 
of being “struck by tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc.” In the classification “falls and slips,” 
45 fatalities were recorded, all but two 
of which were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

Twenty-three fatalities were the result of 
being “caught in, on or between.” Of these, 
10 involved machinery, 8 tractors and load- 


mobiles and 2 automobiles and trucks. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 75. In British Columbia there 
were 44, in Quebec 31, and in Nova Scotia 


during the first quarter of 1960 and of 
21 from the 5 recorded during the fourth 
quarter of that year. 

An analysis of the causes of the 216 
fatalities during the first quarter (see chart 
page 661) shows that 54 (25 per cent) 
were under the heading “collisions, wrecks, 22. 
derailments, etc.”; 29 involved watercraft, During the quarter, there were 68 fatali- 
20 involved automobiles and trucks and 7 ties in January, 75 in February and 73 in 
involved tractors and loadmobiles. March. 


Engineering and Scientific Salaries in 1961: Preliminary Survey 


Half of the engineering and scientific professionals surveyed in January 1961 (L.G., 
Jan. p. 19) had salaries between $6,700 and $10,000 annually, the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour announced in a preliminary report published in 
April. Median salary rate of the surveyed group was $8,100, while the top 10 per cent 
received more than $12,700 and the bottom 10 per cent less than $5,700 median. 

Four main fields of specialization covered by the survey were agriculture, engineering, 
natural science, and veterinary science. About 65 per cent of those who replied to the 
survey were employed in private industry, 25 per cent in all levels of government, and 
5 per cent each in university and high school teaching. 

All specializations combined had median salaries of $8,700 in universities, $8,500 
in private industry, $7,500 in high schools, and $7,400 in Government. Private industry 
paid the highest median salary, $8,600 in engineering, which also marked the highest 
median—$7,900—in Government service. Agriculture had the highest median in univer- 
sities—$9,100; natural science brought the highest median in high schools. Except for 
engineering, universities paid the highest median rates in all specializations. 


Regional levels of salaries were computed for engineering graduates only; they reached 
the highest point in Ontario with $8,600 median and the lowest with $7,700 in Atlantic 
provinces. A sufficient sample of engineers of Canadian citizenship employed in the 
United States indicated that salary rates for this group were above the comparable medians 
for all Canadian regions. 


According to function, executive and administrative work showed the highest level of 
salary rates, with the 1920-29 graduation years in engineering at $13,600 and in natural 
science at $13,400 median. Graduates of 1950-59 registered the lowest salary rates in 
all types of positions and in both engineering and natural science. 

The survey revealed that only 1.6 per cent of engineers and scientists in Canada were 
women, and that 91.5 per cent were working for an employer, 8.2 per cent were self- 
employed, and only 0.3 per cent were unemployed. The median age of the group was 37 
years. 


A more detailed statistical report on 1961 survey results will be issued later this year. 
Copies may be obtained from the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Course for Occupational Therapists 


An 18-month course at Kingston helps relieve the shortage of occupational 
therapists. Study of arthritis and rheumatic diseases conducted at University 
of Toronto. In Quebec, 810 handicapped workmen can return to employment 


With the object of relieving an acute 
shortage of occupational therapists in 
Canada, the Canadian Association of Occu- 
pational Therapy established a special 18- 
month course in Kingston, Ont., in 1959. 
This was made possible with the help of 
federal-provincial rehabilitation grants pro- 
vided through the Province of Ontario. 


The number of occupational therapists 
who have been graduating each year from 
Canadian universities has not been enough 
to begin to fill even existing vacancies, and 
new programs are being hampered by a 
lack of therapists with the necessary pro- 
fessional experience. Since World War I, 
Canada has benefited by an influx of 
trained occupational therapists from other 
countries, but many of them have remained 
for only a short time, and this temporary 
relief has not prevented a continuing short- 
age of these specialists. 

Although the school is not affiliated with 
Queen’s University, it is situated near the 
campus and has received a considerable 
amount of co-operation and help from the 
university. The students are enrolled extra- 
murally in anatomy and physiology courses, 
and lecturers have been obtained from 
among members of the medical profession 
affiliated with the university. 


The course consists of ten academic 
months and eight months of hospital clinical 
practice. The academic part of the course 
is divided into two periods. At the end 
of the first seven-month period the students 
leave Kingston to spend two months in 
hospital, after which they return for the 
final three months of instruction at the 
school. On the completion of this period 
they are assigned to three more hospitals to 
complete the final six months of the course. 


The two periods of hospital practice are 
spent in the occupational therapy depart- 
ments of Kingston hospitals. 


This special course is intended for per- 
sons who have had advanced education and 
who may have had several years of work- 
ing experience in some other field. For 
this reason, only 22 of the 40 applications 
first received were accepted. The first group 
of 11 were enrolled on September 23, 1959, 
and were to be ready for employment in 
April this year. The same number of stud- 
ents were enrolled for the second class in 
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September 1960. Eight provinces are repre- 
sented among the students already enrolled. 
Each class included two male students, the 
first men to be trained in occupational 
therapy in Canada. It is hoped that the 
maximum enrolment of 20 students will be 
reached this autumn. 


of * * 


A special unit for the study of arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases was recently estab- 
lished at the University of Toronto, with 
Dr. Wallace Graham as Director. Establish- 
ment of the unit was made possible by 
grants from the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society that will total $125,000 
over the next five years, President Claude 
Bissell said in making the announcement. 
Dr. Graham is a member of the university’s 
teaching staff of Toronto General Hospital 
and has been Director of the Arthritis Unit 
at the Sunnybrook Veterans’ Hospital for 
the past 15 years. The new rheumatic dis- 
ease unit will make use of facilities at the 
Toronto General Hospital and the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital. 

This is the second such unit to be estab- 
lished recently through the co-operation of 
the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, a similar unit having been opened 
not long ago at the University of British 
Columbia. 

* * * 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission in its annual report states that 
last year 1,339 handicapped workmen 
benefitted from the work of the Rehabili- 
tation Social Service. Officers visited 2,926 
employers, and 3,700 employees at their 
homes, and made 5,255 social visits in 
hospitals in the province. Due to their 
efforts, 810 handicapped workmen were 
enabled to return to employment. 

bg * * 


Plans for the establishment of a school of 
rehabilitation have recently been announced 
by the University of British Columbia. The 
school will train physiotherapists, occupa- 
tional and speech therapists, and specialists 
in physical medicine. It is expected that a 
model chronic hospital unit will be estab- 
lished that may eventually be incorporated 
into the proposed University Hospital. 
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Older Workers 


Employment, Retirement of Older Workers 


Canada’s first conference on the employment and retirement of older workers, 
convened by Saskatchewan Aged and Long-term Illness Survey Committee, 
90 delegates from labour, management, and Government from four provinces 


Acceptance by society of the need for 
new roles for older workers will enable 
them to continue making a contribution 
to our society rather than to become “just 
consumers”, Canada’s first conference on 
the Employment and Retirement of Older 
Works concluded. 

The conference, held in Regina, Sask., 
last month, attracted some 90 delegates, 
representing labour, management, and gov- 
ernment departments from Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 

The conference was convened by the 
Aged and Long-term Illness Survey Com- 
mittee of Saskatchewan and financed by 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Federated Co-operatives Limited, Inter- 
continental Packers Limited, Saskatchewan 
Brewers Association Limited, and the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 

Addresses given at the conference were: 
“Hiring the Older Worker is Good Busi- 
ness,” by W. G. Scott, Employment Special- 
ist of the Ontario Regional Office, National 
Employment Service, Toronto; “The Older 
Woman and the Working World” by Miss 
M. V. Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; “Retire- 
ment Practices and Their Implications” by 
A. Andras, Director of Legislation Depart- 
ment, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa; 
and “Occupational Medicine and the Older 
Worker” by Dr. D. K. Grant, Director of 
Medical Services, The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Toronto. E. C. 
Leslie, Q.C., acted as general chairman. 

“Employment of the Older Worker— 
Problems and Possibilities” was the topic 
of the guest banquet speaker, C. E. Odell, 
Director, Older and Retired Workers De- 
partment, United Auto Workers of America, 
Detroit. Mr. Odell also acted as moderator 
for a panel discussion in which all speakers, 
group chairmen, and delegates participated. 

Conclusions reached by various groups 
at the conference included: 

Older people are not all alike, and while 
their physical capacities may be declining 
gradually, their mental capacities may re- 
main unimpaired; many conditions asso- 
ciated with physiological aging can be 
arrested and stabilized, if not reversed. 
There are also different concepts of what 
is the “good life” in the later years and 
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retirement; no single answer to what older 
people should do and how they should do 
it can be found. 


Older workers should be given a chance 
to preserve their right and responsibility of 
participation in making decisions which 
affect policy and programs for older people. 
They need a decent level of income, hous- 
ing, and health security, to keep their free- 
dom of choice. 


The definition of “older workers” used at 
the conference was “those of 40 years of 
age and over.” The growing ranks of this 
group add a new dimension to our popula- 
tion, but society and the public and private 
agencies seem slow to accept this fact. New 
roles for older people must be found, and 
a social climate of acceptance developed by 
the entire society. 


* * * 


The age group “over 45” includes many 
who may have been greatly affected by the 
depression in the 1930’s, the Australian 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
found when studying employment problems 
of older workers. 

The present labour force includes workers 
who, because of the depression, had limited 
education, no vocational training, and 
broken employment during their formative 
years as workers. Scarcity of jobs in which 
they could get training while employed 
confined them to the unskilled group, which 
has the highest unemployment incidence. 
Age trends to increase the degree of mar- 
ginality in these cases. 

* ** K 


In administrative and executive positions, 
the problem of older workers seeking em- 
ployment appears to be not so much one 
of obtaining work as that of finding a posi- 
tion up to their expectations, sometimes 
based on an over-optimistic idea of their 
abilities and the value of their experience. 
Older workers also tend to be unmindful 
of the difficulties of taking up a respon- 
sible position in a new organization where 
the policies and methods differ from those 
to which they have been accustomed, the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service in 
Australia has found. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


Delegates to Commission’s 15th session discuss several aspects of employment 
of women; discrimination, part-time work, occupational outlook, expansion of 
job opportunities, women in teaching, tax legislation applying to working women 


At its 15th session, held at the European 
Office of the United Nations, Geneva, 
March 13 to March 30, the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women dis- 
cussed several aspects of women’s place 
in the working world. 

Discrimination in Employment—The re- 
presentative of the International Labour 
Office reported that 34 countries had now 
ratified the Convention (No. 100) con- 
cerning equal remuneration for men and 
women for work of equal value. She also 
stated that 16 countries had ratified the 
Convention (No. 111) concerning discrim- 
ination in employment and occupation and 
that there were good prospects that the 
number would rise to 30 in the near future. 

Although delegates noted that the general 
trend in the world was toward a fuller par- 
ticipation of women in the economic life 
of their countries, they were concerned 
about the extent to which discrimination 
still exists either openly or in a concealed 
form. They felt that married women with 
family responsibilities in particular were its 
victims. Further, the position of women in 
the labour market lacked durability in times 
of economic recession. It was therefore 
important to carry out a campaign of 
general education of public opinion in 
order to try to change social attitudes. 

A resolution was adopted inviting the 
ILO to continue its studies of the whole 
subject. The ILO was also asked to con- 
sider the extent to which discrimination 
against married women is attributable to 
the fact that the cost of social welfare 
benefits is defrayed solely by employers 
and not out of public funds, in particular 
out of existing systems of social security 
and social services. 

Part-time Work—Several delegates showed 
special interest in part-time work as a means 
of helping women who cannot find full-time 
employment or, especially those who are 
married with children, cannot undertake 
full-time work. The Commission requested 
the ILO to bring up to date its previous 
studies on part-time work for women. 

Expansion of Employment Opportuni- 
ties—In another resolution member states 
were urged to promote opportunities for 
women to obtain employment in accord- 
ance with their qualifications and abilities. 
The ILO was asked to supplement its regu- 
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lar reports to the Commission on equal pay 
with information on other ILO activities 
that have a bearing on the employment of 
women, including available statistics and 
information on the work of its industrial 
committees and of the panel of consultants 
on the problems of women workers. 

Occupational Outlook for Women—For 
several years now there has been in process 
a world-wide study of the access of women 
to training and employment in professional 
and technical fields where relatively few 
women are employed. The Commission 
decided to re-examine the approach to 
these studies with a view to placing greater 
emphasis on methods found useful by 
governments and non-governmental organi- 
zations to encourage and assist the access 
of women to these fields. Hope was 
expressed that the ILO will also find it 
possible to suggest a plan for studies of 
occupational areas where large numbers 
of women are employed. 

Tax Legislation Applicable to Women— 
The delegates considered that the system 
of joint taxation of the income of husband 
and wife now practised in many countries 
results in the taxation of married persons 
at a higher rate than single persons, and 
that this discriminates against married 
women by causing a disproportionate reduc- 
tion in the value of her earnings. As a 
result, married women may be discouraged 
from seeking employment commensurate 
with their training and ability. 

In a resolution the Commission called 
upon member states to re-examine their 
taxation laws with a view to providing for 
equal treatment of men and women in 
respect to taxation of earned income. 

Women in the Teaching Profession—The 
Commission requested the Economic and 
Social Council to call upon the educational 
authorities in the member states to ensure 
a complete professional training for women 
teachers, equal pay and equal in-service 
training and promotional opportunities, and 
equal access to posts of responsibility. 

It also urged the elimination of discrim- 
ination against married women in the teach- 
ing profession by removing obstacles to 
their employment or re-employment and 
recognizing the need for maternity leave 
and family allowances for women teachers 
who are mothers. 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Most Canadian centres busy and wage increases frequent and substantial in June 
—1911. Montreal plasterers win eight-hour day. Otfawa brewery workers gain 
reduction in hours to 55 a week, Hamilton brewery workers fo 50 hours a week 


Most Canadian centres reported “active” 
employment conditions and frequent and 
substantial wage increases in June 1911. 
Increases of 10 per cent or more were 
fairly common, the LABouR GAZETTE for 
July of that year stated. 


In Montreal, 500 piasterers received an 
increase that brought their hourly rate to 
45 cents from 40 cents, and 1,500 carpen- 
ters a general increase of 10 per cent to 
bring their average rate to 33 cents an 
hour from 30 cents. Besides the wage in- 
crease, the plasterers had their hours re- 
duced from nine to eight a day effective 
September 1. 

Carpenters in Hamiiion had their wages 
increased from 35 to 40 cents an hour, 
300 being affected. In Saint John, N.B., 50 
labourers employed by the City gained an 
increase from $1.50 to $1.75 a day after 
a brief strike. 

On the West Coast, 100 labourers em- 
ployed by a construction company had 
their wages increased to $2.75 from $2.50 
a day, blacksmiths employed by the same 
company got an increase to $3.75 from 
$3.50 a day, drillers an increase to $3.25 
from $3 a day, and cement workers an 
increase to $3.50 from $3.25. 

Some increases were smailer, 40 brick- 
layers and masons in St. Thomas, Ont., 
getting an increase of 2 cents an hour that 
brought their weekly wage to $22.68 from 
$21.60. Conductors and motormen in Guelph 
received an advance of 1 cent an hour, 
which brought their wages from a range of 
15 to 18 cents an hour to a range of from 
16 to 19 cents. 

The maximum salaries of six teachers of 
the Collegiate Institute in Sarnia were in- 
creased to $1,800 from $1,600, to $1,600 
from $1,500, and to $1,200 from $1,000 a 
year, 

In Ottawa 34 brewery workers received 
an increase to $13 from $12 a week, dating 
from July 1, and it was agreed that their 
hours should be reduced from 60 to 55 
a week with effect from the following 
January 1. In Hamilton, 85 brewery work- 
ers got the same increase with reduction in 
hours from 59 to 50 a week. 
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In a survey of the state of employment 
in Canada during the month of June, based 
on the reports of correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, employment conditions 
in 16 industries and 49 cities were described 
by the terms: active, very active, quiet, 
very quiet. In the great majority of places 
and industries the descriptions “active” or 
“very active” appeared in the table showing 
the state of employment that appeared in 
the July 1911 issue. 

Only in the fishing industry did the 
description “quiet” appear as often as that 
of “active.” In lumbering, three of the 17 
places from which reports were received 
said “quiet,” the others reporting “active,” 
with one “very active.” In the building 
trades, with all 49 places reporting, Van- 
couver, and Fort William and Port Arthur 
said “very quiet”; Halifax, Newcastle, Kings- 
ton, Moose Jaw, and Lethbridge said 
“quiet.” Eight places reported “very active,” 
and the other 34 places said “active.” In 
other industries, all but a few places re- 
ported “active” or “very active.” 

The Gazette stated that the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company expected to 
add between 700 and 800 miles of new 
branch lines to its system in the three 
Prairie Provinces during 1911. 

The report of a conciliation board that 
investigated disputes between four boot and 
shoe manufacturers and their employees in 
the province of Quebec was published in 
the Gazette of July 1911. Regarding one 
of the disputes the report had the following 
to say: “The dispute arose as a result of 
the introduction of a new machine for 
pressing heels. With the old machine the 
plaintiff worked for 10 cents per case. The 
new machine requiring two operations in- 
stead of one, he asked 20 cents per case. 
After having heard the evidence and 
examined the working of the two machines 
we have concluded that the work is about 
the same: a little longer with the new 
machine, but on the other hand less dan- 
gerous. Charles Garneau should be paid 12 
cents per case for the two operations on 
the new machine, or, should he prefer, 
$10 per week...” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


7th Session, Inland Transport Committee 


Adopts two series of conclusions, on general conditions of work of railwaymen 
and on social consequences of changing techniques in railway and road transport 


The Inland Transport Committee of the 
International Labour Organization ended 
its Seventh Session with the adoption of 
two series of conclusions and 10 resolutions. 
The Committee met from May 8 to 19 at 
ILO headquarters in Geneva. 

The first series of conclusions concerned 
the general conditions of work of railway- 
men; the second, the social consequences 
of changing methods and techniques in 
railway and road transport. Most of the 
resolutions had to do with social problems 
in the transport industry. 

The 27 countries members of the Com- 
mittee were represented by 206 Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ delegates 
and technical advisers. The United Arab 
Republic and Luxembourg, which are not 
members of the Committee, sent observers, 
as also did the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, the European Con- 
ference of Ministers of Transport, the 
European Economic Community and 
seven international professional organiza- 
tions of employers and workers. 

The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates—G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour (Head of Delegation); and P. C. 
Cohen, Chief of Manpower Training 
Research Section, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 

Worker Delegates—Roger Melancon, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, Montreal; and W. G. 
McGregor, Canadian Legislative Repre- 
sentative and Chief Agent, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Ottawa. 

Employer Delegates—G. A. Richardson, 
General Secretary, The Railway Association 
of Canada, Montreal; and Frank McCallum, 
President, Prairie Automobile Transport, 
Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. 


Conditions of Work of Railwaymen 


The conclusions adopted by the Com- 
mittee in the matter of working conditions 
of railwaymen included the following: 
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—Railway undertakings are in the fore- 
front of economic and social life and of 
national defence. 

—tThe development of technical progress 
and the concept of public service require, 
for the satisfactory operation of railway 
systems, an increasingly specialized staff 
motivated by a profound sense of responsi- 
bility toward undertakings and users. 

—The general conditions of work of 
railwaymen should ensure for them a rea- 
sonable standard of living, stability of 
welfare, and social security for themselves 
and their families. 


—RMany railway systems are in financial 
difficulties, frequently as a result of public 
service commitments, such as the need to 
maintain services on certain uneconomic 
lines or the obligation of transporting all 
kinds of freight. This should not be a reason 
for maintaining general conditions of work 
below a reasonable standard. 


—In order to ensure the future of rail- 
ways and the availability of capital for 
their operation and expansion there should 
be understanding between railway admin- 
istrations and workers’ organizations, and 
joint efforts should be undertaken to com- 
pensate for the cost of improvements in 
conditions of work by higher output and 
efficiency. 

—TIndustrial relations between railway 
administrations and workers’ organizations 
should be created, maintained or developed; 
and procedures of negotiations, conciliation 
or arbitration should be promoted within 
the appropriate bodies in a spirit of co- 
operation in keeping with ILO standards. 


The Committee also set out general prin- 
ciples for the development of permanent 
standards to determine the conditions of 
work of railwaymen. These principles have 
to do with hours of work, rest periods and 
holidays, staff welfare, and consultation 
between railway administrations and 
workers’ organizations. 
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Social Consequences of Technical Progress 


The Committee’s conclusions concerning 
the social consequences of changing methods 
and techniques in rail and road transport 
reflected a desire to create a harmonious 
social balance in rail and road transport 
at a time of profound technological trans- 
formation. 

Regarding railways, the Committee took 
into account a number of important 
changes, among them: 

—the change from steam to electric and 
diesel traction; 

-——the improvement in the capacity and 
specialization of rolling stock; 


—improvements in signalling; 


—the elimination or curtailment of serv- 
ices, lines or tracks; 


—the improved operation of marshalling 
yards, often with the automatic sorting of 
the wagons; 


—mechanical equipment for the handling 
of goods. 


In road transport, the main changes noted 
by the Committee were those arising from 
the use of improved methods and pro- 
cedures, the development and use of im- 
proved equipment, and the improvements 
in roads themselves. 


The Committee recognized, in the light 
of the views expressed by the Government, 
Workers’ and Employers’ representatives, 
“that in certain circumstances technological 
changes in the rail and road transport 
industries involved problems for affected 
workers.” 


Regarding measures to deal with such 
problems, the Committee observed that the 
solution would call for a measure of co- 
operation on the part of representatives of 
governments and employers and the workers 
themselves. The Committee also noted that 
the solution was complicated by the fact 
that there were marked differences in the 
forms of transport, in the scale of opera- 
tions and the economic and social conditions 
prevailing in the different countries. 

The Committee held that it was desira- 
ble, in the interests of the workers, for the 
representatives of governments, employers 
and workers to “endeavour to work out 
reasonable arrangements for the protection 
of the interests of the workers whose posts 
become redundant as a result of techno- 
logical change.” 


The measures recommended by the Com- 
mittee had to do with advanced planning, 
information and consultation, security of 


employment, reductions in staff, termina- 
tion of employment, training, and promotion 
of health and safety. 


Resolutions 


The Committee adopted 10 resolutions on 
questions not included in the agenda. 

In a resolution on ILO technical assist- 
ance, the Committee invited the Governing 
Body of the ILO to request the Director- 
General, in developing the operational acti- 
vities of the Organization: 

—to take into account the need to assist 
developing countries in building up suitable 
machinery for promoting joint consultation 
between representatives of employers and 
workers with a view to improving the well- 
being of the workers, the prosperity of the 
industry and of the community in general; 

—to use the available means for the im- 
provement of poor conditions of work which 
so often lead to industrial conflicts, thus 
hampering the harmonious development of 
the economy in general and of the trans- 
port industry in particular; 

—to invite governments, in appropriate 
cases, to consult the national organizations 
of employers and workers concerned when 
formulating requests for technical assist- 
ance; 

—to encourage requests for assistance 
from the International Labour Organization 
in elaborating machinery for the proper 
settlement of industrial problems in essen- 
tial transport industries. 


Other resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee had to do with labour inspection in 
road transport, the co-ordination of trans- 
port, civil liability of transport workers, 
safety and health of dock workers, voca- 
tional training and inland transport in 
developing countries, and limitation of loads 
carried by one man. Finally, two resolutions 
contained suggestions concerning the com- 
position of the Inland Transport Commis- 
sion and the agenda of its eighth session. 

In November 1959, the membership of 
the Inland Transport Committee was in- 
creased from 26 to 27: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
China, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Mexico, Morocco, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
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The 7th Regional Conference of American States Members of the ILO, held at Buenos 
Aires, April 10-21, was attended by 162 delegates and technical advisers from 21 American 
countries. The Canadian delegation is shown here with the President of the Conference, 
Dr. Guillermo Julio Acuna Anzorena, Minister of Labour of Argentina: (left to right) 
P. M. Draper, President, Pressure Pipe Co., employers delegate; Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Labour Congress, workers delegate; Dr. Anzorena; Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Director, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, head of the 
delegation and Government delegate; A. F. MacArthur, Commisssioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Government delegate; and W. N. Lawton, of the Canadian 
Embassy staff in Buenos Aires, adviser to the Government delegate. 


Cost of Social Security in 41 Countries 


Canadian expenditures on social security benefits as percentage of national 
income rose from 7.0 to 8.5 per cent between 1949 and 1957, ILO inquiry finds 


Canadian social security benefit expen- In its introduction to the inquiry, the 
ditures as a percentage of national income Office notes with satisfaction a constant 
rose from 7.0 per cent in 1949 to 8.5 per increase in the number of countries provid- 
cent in 1957, it is shown in a comparative ing full data in response to its requests. 
statistical inquiry into the cost of social The first inquiry prepared by the Office, 
security in 41 countries just published by published in two parts in 1952 and 1953, 
the International Labour Office.* The new covered 24 countries; the second, published 
inquiry, the fourth of its kind, is more in 1955, covered 30 countries; and the 
comprehensive than any of its predecessors. third, published in 1958, covered 32 coun- 


During the same period, the index tries. 


(1955=100) of annual average benefit These continuing inquiries have two 
expenditure per head of total population, fundamental objectives. ; 
adjusted according to the cost-of-living The first is to present a consolidated 


statement of the financial operations of all 
social security schemes existing in individual 

*The Cost of Social Security, 1949-1957. Geneva: countries and coming within the scope of 
The International Labour Office, 1961. Price: $3. the inquiry. The second is to compare the 


index, rose from 66 to 98. 
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distribution of the cost of social security 
between the different sources of revenue 
and the economic incidence of social secur- 
ity in the different countries, and to deter- 
mine the trends in social security costs 
during the period covered by the inquiry. 
For the purposes of these inquiries, the 
national social security system of a country 
is taken as consisting of compulsory social 
insurance, certain voluntary social insur- 


One clue to the progress of social secur- 
ity systems in various countries is provided 
by a table that gives, along with other 
information, social security expenditures ex- 
pressed as percentages of national income. 
Even when allowances are made—as the 
introduction warns they must be—for varia- 
bles that sometimes diminish the compara- 
tive value of the figures given in the inquiry, 
the table may still be regarded as containing 


ance schemes, family allowance schemes, 
special schemes for public employees, pub- 
lic health services, public assistance, and 
benefits granted to war victims. 

The substance of the new inquiry is to 
be found in its 110 pages of basic and 
comparative tables. These constitute the 
richest mine of consolidated information 
on social security costs currently available. 


some valid indications of growth. 

Another table of the ILO inquiry gives 
the annual average benefit expenditure per 
head of the total population. To show the 
movement in the real value of benefit 
expenditure per head, the figures have been 
adjusted in accordance with the cost-of- 
living indexes. 


British Unions Report on Effects of Automation in Offices 


Electronic computers in offices bring about a changed pattern of employment, but 
do not necessarily result in making the staff redundant, a recent survey by British unions 
revealed. 


The study was conducted by the Staff Association representing some 9,000 clerical 
workers at the London County Hall, on the effects of a new electronic computer installed 
in the County Hall offices. The Association, affiliated with the Trades Union Congress, 
submitted a report on its findings to the National Federation of Professional Workers which 
gathers information on automation in offices from different unions. 


The London County Hall Staff Association found that, after the computer had been 
introduced, the number of new machine operators, supervisory staff, and new adminis- 
trative and operational posts compensated for the reduction in conventional machine- 
operator and clerical jobs. 


A smooth transition from the old to the new system was made possible by an early 
exchange of ideas and consultations between the management and employees, and was 
stressed by the report as necessary for successful change in operation. 


Similar results were reported by two unions organizing non-manual workers on 
British railways, the National Union of Railwaymen and the Transport Salaried Staffs 
Association. 


Early consultations between unions and management were stressed by both of them, 
to provide for any staff displaced from their jobs by electronic devices to be absorbed 
in other posts without reduction in salary or status. One side-effect of office automation 


noted by the unions was that it sometimes leads to improved job values among the lower 
ranks of staff. 


A report on a computer installation which resulted in a substantial staff reduction 
was received from the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union. When the National 
Coal Board decided to automatize one of its area offices, the union and the management 
worked out in advance a redundancy agreement providing for all workers affected by 
the change in operational procedures to receive a three-month notice of possible 
redundancy. 

In addition, the agreement provided for employees with three to five years of service 


to receive eight weeks’ extended service, and those with more than five years of service 
to receive 30 weeks’ extended service. 


During the change-over period, restricted recruitment made it possible to transfer 
staff from offices affected by computer operations to other branches. 


' The Trades Union Congress interprets this experience with office automation in 
Britain as an indication of what procedures are to be followed by white-collar workers’ 
unions in coping with problems created by electronic office equipment. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Neither company nor union has to relin- 
quish or suspend any of its prerogatives in 
order to practise joint consultation at the 
plant level. Co-operation between labour 
and management involves no loss of rights 
and diminution of strength on either side. 
These sentiments were expressed recently 
by management and union representatives 
at The Weatherhead Company of Canada, 
Limited, in St. Thomas, Ont., manufac- 
turers of automatic screw machine products. 


“Neither of us—union or company—is 
soft,” declared personnel and production 
service manager Lawrence Morley, “but 
we do believe in a common effort to solve 
our common production problems.” 


His view was endorsed by tool crib 
attendant Alfred Barrett, president of Local 
1804, International Association of Machin- 
ists. “We may disagree plenty,” Mr. Barrett 
added, “but at least we can sit down and 
talk about it. We have built up a lot of 
respect for each other.” Mr. Barrett also 
claims that one way to keep labour-manage- 
ment meetings lively is to have them follow 
the monthly union meeting. Problems or 
complaints that come up during the local’s 
monthly meetings and cannot be resolved 
on the spot are likely to find their solution 
at the LMC meeting next day. 

“We have more items on our agenda 
today than when the committee started in 
1954,” stated Mr. Morley. “We don’t 
have trouble getting topics for discussion.” 
Human relations, production, employee 
safety, scrap, incentive plans and joint com- 
munication are regularly reviewed. He 
revealed that company and union have 
been to arbitration only twice in 23 years. 
“JT give part of the credit to good labour- 
management communications,” he said. 

Mr. Morley looks upon L-M committees 
as a “natural” for keeping company and 
union representatives up to date on each 
other’s thinking. Any industry, he believes, 
faces many small labour management prob- 
lems daily—problems that are unavoidable 
and “can’t wait”. Weatherhead’s employees 
know what to do when they encounter 
something of this nature: Report it to the 
department’s LMC representative. Exper- 
ience has taught that the committee will 
deal with the matter speedily and effec- 
tively. 
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Larger problems too can be handled by 
the committee in such a way as to minimize 
friction and prevent otherwise sound rela- 
tions from deteriorating. “Slack production 
periods, an impending layoff, the installation 
of a high protection safety program in one 
department—all demand explanation,” said 
Mr. Morley. “Our custom is to discuss 
them well in advance with labour-manage- 
ment committee representatives. The union 
members carry the information back to 
their respective departments and also to 
their local meetings. There is a close bond 
between management and the union here,” 
he continued. “There has to be. We are 
dependent on each other—and we all know 
ite 

* * * 

Labour-management co-operation, mutual 
trust and understanding have brightened 
the future for residents of Collingwood, 
Ont. To enable the management of Colling- 
wood Shipyards to remain in a competitive 
position for future bidding on shipbuilding 
contracts, members of Local 20, National 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada (CLC) agreed during recent 
collective bargaining negotiations to a hold- 
the-line policy on wages. Reported person- 
nel manager Gordon Braniff: “The com- 
pany was thus enabled to bid for and 
successfully obtain orders to build three 
new vessels—two in the 400-foot class, one 
in the 700-foot class.” 


* * * 


Forty-eight “worthwhile accomplishments” 
in three years is the proud boast of the 
labour-management Mutual Interests Board 
at North Western Pulp and Power Ltd., 
Hinton, Alta. These developed out of sug- 
gestions submitted by members of the 
company’s 600-man work force who pass 
their ideas along to departmental represen- 
tatives serving on the board. To show its 
appreciation of the board’s contribution, 
the company recently played host to its 13 
members at a dinner. Union representatives 
are members of Local 855, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during May. The Board issued 
two certificates designating bargaining 
agents, rejected one application for cer- 
tification and denied one request for 
consent under Section 7 (4) of the Act to 
the making of an application for certifica- 
tion before the expiry of ten months of 
the term of the existing collective agree- 
ment. During the month the Board received 
ten applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by The Commercial Cable Com- 
pany aboard the cable ship Cable Guar- 
dian, operating out of Halifax, N.S. (L.G., 
May, p. 470). The National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District) had inter- 
vened. 

2. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots-in-command 
and co-pilots employed by TransAir Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, Man., in its “Mainline 
Division” (L.G., April, p. 369). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, applicant, and Asbestos Transport Ltd., 
Richmond County, Que., and Toronto, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., June, p. 566). The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


Request for Consent under Section 7 (4) Denied 


Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local 591, applicant, 
Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondents, and The Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Union, intervener (L.G., May, 
p. 470). The Board found that there was 
a collective agreement between the two 
companies and the intervener and denied 
consent to the making of an application 
for certification before the expiry of ten 
months of the term of the agreement. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of regular employees 
classified as checkers, mechanics, drivers, 
shedmen and janitors employed by the 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited on 


the Terminal Dock at Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 
2. International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of dock machine operators 
employed by the Empire Stevedoring Com- 
pany Ltd. on the CPR Dock at Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees employed by Channel 
Seven Television Ltd. at Station CJAY-TV 
in Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels owned or operated by the 
Northwest Shipping Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


5. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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& Helpers, Local 514, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics 
and warehousemen employed by Van- 
couver Alberta Freightlines Ltd., operating 
in or out of its terminals at Vancouver, 
B.C., and Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


6. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union No. 2096, on behalf 
of testers and utility men employed by the 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company 
at Sydney Mines and Hardwood Hill, N.S., 
Spruce Lake, N.B., and Clarenville, Nfid. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 519, Warehousemen 


and Miscellaneous Drivers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Middup Moving & 
Storage Limited, Scarborough, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of electrical employees employed 
by the Canadian National Railways in the 
office of the General Material Supervisor 
at Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on be- 
half of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by the National Harbours Board aboard 
the tugs Glenkeen and Sir Hugh Allan 
operating in Montreal Harbour (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are contained in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and thake mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour, 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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10. The Association of Employees of 
Asbestos and Eastern Transport Ltd., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Asbestos 
Transport Limited and Eastern Transport 
Limited, operating in and out of Asbestos, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Victoriaville and 
Sherbrooke, Que., and Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Syndicate of Maritime Work- 
ers of Lake Saint John, applicant, and 


Price Brothers & Company, Limited, Que- 
bec, Que., respondent (L.G., Nov. 1960, 
p. 1140). 


2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, applicant, and North- 
land Utilities Ltd., and wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries, Northland Utilities (B.C.) Ltd., 
and Uranium City Power Co. Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., respondents (L.G., Jan., 
p. 45). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a conciliation officer to deal with 
the dispute between: 


Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Yellowknife Branch) and 
Western District Diamond Driller’s Union, 
Local 1005 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 512 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 


2. Beaver Dredging Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 


3. Harbour Development Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) 
(ClsGre JUNC san SOS) 

4. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation (Fort William and Port Arthur) 
and Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 

5. Rio Algom Mines Limited, Panel 
Division (office and technical employees), 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 5980 of the 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 
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6. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (M.V. 
Western Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell), Van- 
couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., June, p. 568). 


7. Westward Shipping Limited (M.V. B.C. 
Standard and M.V. Standard Service), Van- 
couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., June, p. 569). 


8. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1552 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(shipliners) (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette) (L.G., June, p. 569). 


9. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Commercial Products Division, Ottawa) 
and The Ottawa Atomic Workers Union, 
Local No. 1541 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae) (L.G., June, p. 569). 


10. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 
472). 


11. Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Marine Engineers, Local 425 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., May, 
p42): 


12. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
(M.V. Western Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell), 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 472). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Federal Commerce and Navigation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 472). 


2. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions) and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (no Con- 
ciliation Officer appointed previously). 


3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Re- 
gions and Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (no Conciliation Officer appointed 
previously). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between The Shipping Federation 
of Canada, Inc. (Port of Montreal) and 
Local 375 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (L.G., June, p. 569) was 
fully constituted in May with the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Justice Roger 
Ouimet, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Ouimet was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, R. G. Chauvin and Louis La- 
berge, both of Montreal, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
Federation and the union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with 
a dispute between Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., June, p. 569) was fully 
constituted in May with the appointment 
of R. J. S. Moir, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Mr. Moir was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, K. R. Martin and G. White- 
ford, both of Vancouver, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and the union, respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between B.C. Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., June, p. 569) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Reg Ather- 
ton, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Atherton 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 


two members, C. Gordon Ballentine and 
H. B. Hodgins, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the union, respec- 
tively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., May, p. 473). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


2. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Air Line Flight Attend- 
ants’ Association (L.G., March, p. 257). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways; Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company; Ontario 
Northland Railway; Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway; Midland Railway of 
Manitoba and Negotiating Committee re- 
presenting the Associated Non-Operating 
Unions (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1030). 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. D. S. Scott Transport, London, Ont. 
(Vancouver Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(EG. Sept. 1960; p5923). 


2. Gulf Islands Navigation Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Sept. 1960, p. 923). 


3. Tank Truck Transport Ltd., Point 
Edward, Ont., and Locals 938 and 880 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1029). 


4. J. Sherman & Sons, Limited, and 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Oct. 1959, p. 
1054). 


5. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que., and 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May 
1960 p. 467). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


This Conciliation Board was appointed 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act upon 
application of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
established by order of the Minister of 
Labour on February 27, 1961 and its Chair- 
man was appointed on March 24, 1961. 
Upon application by the Chairman, the 
Minister granted an extension of the time 
in which the Board may submit its report 
to May 1, 1961. A further extension was 
subsequently granted to May 15, 1961. 


The Board held three meetings with the 
parties (hereafter referred to as the Union 
and the Company) in an effort to arrive 
at a satisfactory agreement. A number of 
the points that were at issue have been 
resolved, but the Board regrets that it must 
report that it has proved impossible to 
find a basis for full agreement between the 
parties to the dispute. 


The unresolved points of issue between 
the parties are concerned with the pay 
scale, overtime pay rates, welfare contri- 
butions by the Company, the guarantee of 
a minimum work week, the provision of 
coveralls for certain employees, and the 
check-off collection of union dues. The heart 
of the dispute seems to us to centre on 
pay scales, welfare benefits, overtime pay, 
and the check-off. On all of these issues, 
the position of the Company was that it 
would make no concession of any kind. 
Efforts of this Board to find some com- 
promise proved unsuccessful because the 
Company was unwilling to move at all from 
its present practices and the Union was 
unwilling to agree to a contract on such a 
basis. 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers and _ Tippet-Richardson 


(Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Professor H. Scott Gordon, of Ottawa. 
fle was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Harry G. Williams and Clifford A. 
Scotton, both of Ottawa, nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 


The existing hourly pay scale of the 
Company, and the Union’s proposal, are 
shown in the following table. 


Present 
Company Union 
Rates Proposal 
Warehouseman ..... x ASB 1.58 
Packer. 4..44%.<2% 1.58 1.63 
Driver\(Gity,) 47.2222 SNS 1.60 
Driver (Highway) .... 1.60-1.63 £75 
Crater 3230; Mii eae 1.60 1.65 
Helpers”. .antee ee 1.45 1.50 


It will be seen from this table that the 
Union’s proposal was for an increase of 
5 cents in the hourly rate in all categories 
except highway drivers, in which category 
it proposed an increase of 12 to 15 cents. 

The Company’s present welfare contribu- 
tion amounts to $3.65 per month for mar- 
ried employees and $1.58 per month for 
single men. In addition the Company pays 
a pension contribution of 4 per cent of 
pay for all employees having three years 
or more of service. At the present time 
this pension contribution is paid for seven 
of the Company’s twenty-four employees. 
The Union’s proposal for welfare contri- 
butions amounted to a total of $5.30 per 
month per employee for hospital and 
medical insurance payments. (This was a 
reduction from its previous proposal, which 
aggregated $10.00 per month.) Presumably 
the Union expected the Company to con- 
tinue its present pension fund contributions. 

The Union proposed a pay rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked in excess 
of eight hours in any one day and all time 
worked in excess of forty-four hours in any 
week. The Company does not now pay 
extra for overtime and declined to make 
any change in this practice. 

The Board was unable to bring the par- 
ties to agreement on the questions of 
regular pay scales and welfare contribu- 
tions. The Company pointed out that its 
rates are now as high as other firms 
carrying on similar business in the Ottawa 
area. Yet it is quite clear that pay rates 
in this industry are very low. The demand 
for services in this industry is irregular 
and it appears that the workmen employed 
can expect annual earnings at these pay 
scales in the region of $2,500 per annum, 
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or very little more at best. When one con- 
siders that the work involved is physically 
hard and also involves some degree of 
responsibility, since much of it must be 
done away from the Company’s premises, 
the remuneration appears to be distressingly 
low. Comparison with rates of pay in com- 
parable occupations in the Ottawa region 
and elsewhere (as shown by official statis- 
tics) also suggests that pay scales in this 
industry are very low. 


The Union pointed out that the proposed 
contract was expected to run for a period 
of one year, and therefore should embody, 
as a minimum, the average pay rates the 
Company expected to pay over that period. 
By refusing to consider any increase at all, 
the Company implies that it expects no 
rise to take place in the prevailing pay 
scales in this industry during the next 
year. The Union pointed out that pay 
scales have been rising in this industry in 
recent years and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue to do so. It should be 
noted that the Union’s proposed pay scales 
involve increases of very modest sums, 
amounting to little more than the increases 
that appear to have been taking place in 
the industry as a normal trend. The 
Union’s final proposals for welfare contri- 
butions also seem to this Board to be 
quite modest. 


In making its judgment on this matter, 
the Board has also to take into account 
that on November 23, 1960 the Company’s 
pay scales were raised by approximately 
25 cents an hour on the average. This may 
be viewed in two ways: (a) it may be that 
the Company stands firm against any in- 
crease now because it so recently gave a 
substantial increase; or (b) the increase 
given by unilateral action on the part of 
the Company, shortly after the Union had 
succeeded in establishing itself in this firm 
but before collective bargaining commenced 
(certification was granted on November 14, 
1960), may be interpreted to reflect a desire 
on the Company’s part that its employees 
should ascribe any betterment in their pay 
rates to the good-will of the Company 
rather than to the existence or activities of 
the Union. 

It is the opinion of this Board that a 
paramount consideration in the mind of the 
Company in negotiating with the Union 
has been to give the Union no grounds on 
which it could justify its existence to its 
members as an effective agent for their 
betterment. The Company has been willing 
to compromise on minor issues but has 
remained inflexible on those which touch 
its employees’ interests most directly. 
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Our opinion on this matter is reinforced 
by the Company’s firm refusal to accept any 
provisions having to do with union security. 
The Union’s proposals on this score were 
substantially modified during our hearings 
and ended with, in effect, two requests: 
(a) that the Company deduct from wages 
and remit to the Union, dues for all em- 
ployees covered by the agreement, whether 
or not they be Union members; and (b) 
that the Company inform new employees 
that the Brotherhood is the certified bar- 
gaining agent and that it inform the Union 
of the names and addresses of new em- 
ployees. The Company refused to accept 
these specific proposals, declined to sug- 
gest any alterations in them, and indeed 
indicated that it could not accept any 
provision of any kind which required it to 
collect union dues. In our opinion, the 
main reason why the Company refused to 
consider dues collection is the same as the 
reason why it remained unmoved on the 
issues of pay scales and welfare benefits—it 
wishes to do nothing that would have the 
effect of strengthening the Union. 


It is necessary for us to say something 
in addition concerning the issues of over- 
time pay rates and a minimum work week. 
The Company impressed upon us three 
facts: (a) that the demand for its services 
and therefore its need for labour varies 
enormously from one period to another; 
(b) that it tries as much as possible to give 
its employees work in slack periods by 
employing them on various maintenance 
jobs; (c) that the rates the company can 
charge on a large part of its services are 
fixed by a By-law of the City of Ottawa 
and therefore make it difficult for firms 
in the moving industry to pay special over- 
time rates. 

The Board finds these arguments con- 
vincing. We wish, however, to say that we 
are doubtful as to the wisdom of city by- 
laws of the kind that is in force in the 
City of Ottawa. This By-law was undoubt- 
edly passed as a protection for the pur- 
chasers of movers’ services. However, it 
apparently provides this protection only at 
the expense of the workmen who are 
engaged in this industry. To protect con- 
sumers who may use these services perhaps 
at most only a few times in a decade, by a 
rule which works to the detriment of those 
who make a meagre livelihood as regular 
workmen in this industry, seems to us to 
be both unwise and unjust. 

This Board is, however, not of the view 
that the issues of overtime and guaranteed 
minimum work week would have proved 
ultimately insoluble. Nor do we feel that 
the question of providing coveralls for 
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certain workmen would have been difficult 
to settle. The hearings were forced to 
conclude without agreement between the 
parties because of the issue of pay, welfare 
benefits, and collection of Union dues by 
the Company. No compromise of any kind 
appeared to be possible on these issues. 


It is the opinion of the Chairman and 
Mr. Scotton that the Company must bear 
the bulk of the blame for failure to reach 
agreement. Mr. Williams is of the opinion 
that the Union must also share the blame 
for failure to reach agreement, especially 
in view of its insistence that the check-off 
article be included in the agreement. In 
the Board’s unanimous view, our hearings 
indicate that the Company apparently not 
as yet accepted the fact that it should be 
prepared to deal with the Union open- 
mindedly on all issues. 


This Board feels that the final proposals 
of the Union concerning pay scales and 
welfare benefits were reasonable and jus- 
tified. We do, however, appreciate the real 
difficulties that are in the way of granting 
special rates of overtime pay in this indus- 
try. On the issue of union security the 
Chairman and Mr. Scotton feel that the 
Union’s final proposal was a moderate one 
that any employer should find acceptable. 


The Board’s recommendations, then, are 
as follows. We unanimously recommend 
(a) that the pay scales should be raised 
by 5 cents per hour in all categories; (b) 
that the Company should contribute to 
employee health and medical plans a total 
sum of $5.30 per month for each regular 
employee; (c) that no special rates of over- 
time pay should be instituted. A majority 
of this Board (the Chairman and Mr. Scot- 
ton) recommend further, (d) that the Com- 
pany should agree to collect Union dues by 
pay deduction, to inform new employees 
that the Brotherhood is the constituted 
bargaining agent, and to inform the Union 
of the names and address of new employees. 
Mr. Williams is opposed in principle to the 
check-off system. 


A Comment on the Conciliation Process 


While not wishing to go beyond its 
proper terms of reference, this Board feels 
drawn to comment upon an important 
aspect of the conciliation process as we 
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have observed it operating in the present 
case. The Company was represented in our 
hearings by an agent, not by a senior 
officer with authority to make decisions 
for the Company in respect to the matters 
in dispute. There is, of course, nothing 
wrong in a party to a labour dispute 
appointing an agent to represent it before 
the Board of Conciliation. If, however, that 
agent is given explicit instructions by his 
principal to make no concession of any 
kind on the important matters in dispute, 
it is difficult to see how the intent of the 
legislation establishing the conciliation pro- 
cess can be properly fulfilled. 


As we understand it, the object of the 
conciliation process is to produce condi- 
tions in which the parties to the dispute 
may engage in fruitful efforts of mutual 
persuasion and bargaining. We feel that 
these conditions are impossible to achieve 
if one (or both) of the parties to the dis- 
pute is represented by an agent who has 
no freedom to permit himself to be per- 
suaded, and has no authority either to give 
concessions or to trade one concession for 
another. This Board feels that a party that 
sends its agent before a conciliation board 
with such inflexible prior instruction is, in 
effect, frustrating the intent of the legisla- 
tion. We feel also that an agent who 
accepts such instructions and appears before 
a conciliation board without in fact having 
any power at all to bargain on the import- 
ant matters in dispute has unwisely accepted 
a commission from his principal which 
prevents him from fulfilling his real respon- 
sibilities under the Act. 

In the present case, the agent of the 
Company was clearly labouring under such 
rigid instructions that no proper bargaining 
between the parties was in fact possible. 
In brief, this Conciliation Board does not 
feel that what took place at its hearings 
was a true conciliation process within the 
spirit and intent of the Act. 

May 10, 1961 


(Sgd.) H. S. Gorpon, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Harry G. WILLIAMs, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) CLIFFORD A. SCOTTAN, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and 


Canadian Air Lines Flight Attendants Association 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which you established to deal with the 
above dispute and which was composed of 
Mr. Justice André Montpetit, as chairman, 
of Mr. Robert E. Morrow, Q.C., as the 
Company’s nominee and of Mr. Harry 
Crowe, as the Association’s nominee, hereby 
wishes to submit its report and recommen- 
dations. 

Our Board held public sittings on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28 and on April 5 and 6, 
1961. On April 7, it also held a private 
sitting with only two representatives of 
each of the parties hereto being present 
and it then explored the possibilities of 
a compromise settlement. Nothing was 
obtained thereby. 


Fourteen distinct proposals (ten from 
the Association and four from the Com- 
pany) pertaining to the renewal of their 
collective labour agreement were  sub- 
mitted to us. 

The principal issue was the request of 
the Association for additional air hour 
credits for work performed on DC-8 and 
Vanguard aircraft. 

Flight attendants’ wages are determined 
by the number of hours flown or credited 
in a month and their working schedule is 
governed by the number of hours flown or 
credited in a month (or quarter in the case 
of overseas operations). 

The present salary schedule can be 
described either as an hourly rate with a 
monthly guarantee of 70 hours, or as a 
flat monthly salary with a pro-rata paid 
for all hours flown in excess of 70. As 
variation from the monthly “salary” is 
the norm, the former would appear to be 
the more justifiable description of the salary 
schedule. 

The Association requested that piston air- 
craft (including tHe Viscount, Super Con- 
stellation, DC-3 and North Star) be rated 
at a speed of 300 m.p.h, DC-8 at 550 
m.p.h. and the Vanguard at 425 m.p.h., and 
that on the DC-8 and Vanguard each hour 
flown and credited would be credited as 1 
hour and 25 minutes for the DC-8 and 1 
hour and 124 minutes for the Vanguard. 

This proposal was worded as follows: 
“When a flight attendant flies equipment 
that has a pegged speed in excess of 300 
m.p.h., he will be credited with an addi- 
tional minute per hour flight time credit 
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for each 10 m.p.h. in excess of 300 m.p.h., 
such credit to be for flight time limitation 
and pay purposes.” 

The proposal of the Association resulted 
from the introduction into service of the 
DC-8 and Vanguard, and the Association’s 
claim is that these aircraft have the follow- 
ing effect upon working conditions: 

(a) The increased speed of the aircraft 
results in more trips and faster trips, and 
thus has the effect of increasing the total 
duty time and layover time in proportion 
to the flight time (including credits) upon 
which pay is based; 

(b) The cumulative effect of work load 
and increased trips on high speed aircraft 
increases fatigue; 


(c) The withdrawal from service of 
the Super Constellation (L-1049), which 
offered the most desirable working condi- 
tions, and its replacement by aircraft with 
the disadvantages in (a) and (b) which 
were Claimed to exist, adversely affected the 
application of the seniority system and the 
distribution of its benefits. 


Although there was a high incidence of 
contradiction of fact between the two par- 
ties before the Board, there appeared to 
be agreement on three essential matters: 

(a) The speed of the aircraft under con- 
sideration was acknowledged to be 300 
m.p.h. for piston aircraft, 425 m.p.h. for 
the Vanguard and 550 m.p.h. for the DC-8; 


(b) The increased speed of the new 
aircraft constitutes a problem, although the 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit of Montreal. He was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Robert E. Mor- 
row, Q.C., Montreal, and Harry S. Crowe, 
Ottawa, nominee of the company and union, 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Crowe. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Morrow. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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exact nature of the problem and how to 
resolve it was not agreed upon; 

(c) The Super Constellation, which is 
being replaced, generally had the most 
desirable working conditions. 


Much of the time of the Board was spent 
examining evidence of the Company pur- 
porting to show that DC-8 aircraft did 
not appreciably alter the relationship be- 
tween flight time—the basis of pay—and 
total hours of work, and evidence of the 
Association purporting to show that the 
new aircraft did alter the relationship 
appreciably. The evidence of both parties 
in this category, presented in “blocks” or 
monthly work schedules of Flight Attend- 
ants, suffered from the defect of being 
selective and incomplete. 


It was not logically possible, however, 
to escape the conclusion that in a com- 
parison of working conditions on piston and 
jet aircraft, if the monthly hours of flight 
are taken as a constant factor for the com- 
parison, and if the non-flight duty is a 
function of the number of trips, then the 
increased number of trips with the faster 
aircraft must increase the proportion of 
total work time to paid flight hours, includ- 
ing credits. In addition, the Company has 
found it necessary to increase by 25 per 
cent the ground duty time prior to each 
DC-8 flight. 

Considerabie evidence was advanced by 
the Association on the subject of cumula- 
tive fatigue of flight attendants on jet 
aircraft. The Company disputed this con- 
tention as a point of fact, but aside from 
asking the Board to consider the opinion 
of a medical doctor employed by an Ameri- 
can airline, it did not seek to dispute the 
contention with contradictory evidence or 
testimony. 


Three courses for recommendations sug- 
gested themselves: 


1. To offset what appeared to be the 
undeniable problem of the increased amount 
of total duty time and layover time in 
relationship to the flight hours which are 
the basis of payment, pay differentials 
would appear to be a solution, insofar as 
pay was the issue; 


2. To counter the effect of cumulative 
fatigue associated with the faster aircraft, 
and to offset the increased hours of work 
resulting from the increased number of 
trips with the faster aircraft, a reduction 
in flight hours would appear to be a solu- 
tion; 

3. To preserve the benefits of the senior- 
ity system, a resolution which attempted to 
produce identical working conditions on all 
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aircraft, even if that were possible, should 
not be sought, but in the interest of giving 
the employees a vested interest in the fruits 
of progress and technological development, 
a recommendation could be made which 
permitted preferable working conditions on 
the newest and fastest equipment. 

It appeared that the desired result of 
each of these three courses could be 
achieved by the single device of applying 
the principle involved in the Association’s 
request, but with a greatly reduced incre- 
ment in flight time credit for flight hours on 
the faster equipment. 

Consequently we recommend (Mr. Mor- 
row dissenting) that a new clause be added 
to the agreement as follows: 

When a flight attendant flies equipment that 
has a speed in excess of 300 m.p.h., he will 
be credited with an additional minute per 
hour flight time credit for each 25 m.p.h. in 
excess of 300 m.p.h., such credit to be for 
flight time limitation and pay purposes. For 
the purpose of this clause the DC-8 will be 
regarded as having a speed of 550 m.p.h. and 
Vanguard as having a speed of 425 m.p.h., and 
any new jet or turbo prop aircraft put into 
service as having a speed equal to the mean 
cruising speed ascribed to it by I.C.A.O. 

This clause shall be applied retroactively 
to the introduction into service of the 
DC-8 and Vanguard. 

The issue second in importance before 
the Board was the Association’s request for 
an increase in one year of 15 per cent of 
all wage rates. 

The Association argued that the airline 
industry is one of increasing productivity, 
and that this was particularly true in 
Canada, where the load factor, as one 
indicator, is relatively high. Nevertheless, 
as the Company’s representatives main- 
tained, productivity is not subject to easy 
measurement, and wage determination in- 
volves a number of factors. 

We recommend (Mr. Morrow dissenting) 
an increase in all wage rates of 5 per 
cent retroactive to October 1, 1960, which 
will be the date of commencement of an 
eighteen-month agreement. 


On the other issues, we recommend: 

(a) that no changes be made in the 
wording of Article 6 (B) 6; 

(b) that no changes be made to the 
present flying time credits related to “on 
duty ground time”; 


(c) that priority passes be granted to 
employees who are called upon to dead- 
head provided that this improvement does 
not interfere with Company revenue and 
the necessary travel required in the opera- 
tions of the Company; 


(d) that the flight attendants who have 
completed five (5) years or more but less 
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than fifteen (15) years of continuous serv- 
ice by December 31 of each year be granted 
three (3) weeks, twenty-one (21) consecu- 
tive calendar days, vacation leave with pay 
and those who have completed fifteen (15) 
years or more of continuous service by 
December 31 of each year be granted four 
(4) weeks, twenty-eight (28) consecutive 
calendar days, vacation leave with pay 
(Mr. Morrow dissenting); 


(e) that provision be made for the check- 
off of union dues after three (3) months 
service; 

(f) that pass privileges be granted to the 
Association’s bargaining representatives pro- 
vided (a) that the necessary approval (if 
any has to be obtained) be obtained from 
the Air Transport Board and (b) that the 
said pass privileges be extended only in 
cases where the said representative is en- 
gaged in activities on behalf of TCA 
employees; 

(g) that no changes be made to the 
present definition of the “Overseas clause”; 

(h) that flight attendants who wish to 
exchange a trip (even if it involves moving 
“ouaranteed days off’) may be allowed 
to do so, provided (a) the matter is cleared 
by the Base Supervisor and (b) it does not 
exceed one exchange per month; 

(i) that no changes be made to letter of 
understanding No. 1 dealing with trips’ 
exchange; 

(j) that the Company make provision to 
protect female employees from failure to 
have transportation during night hours and 
that transportation allowances otherwise be 
not granted; 

(k) that no changes be made to article 
5—2c for the time being; 

(1) that no changes be made to article 
6 (B) 4; 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) ANDRE MONTPETIT, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) H. S. CRoweE, 
Member. 

(Sgd.y RoBERT E. Morrow, 
Member. 


Montreal, May 9th, 1961. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Robert E. Morrow, Q.C., the Company’s 
nominee, hereby dissents from the report of 
the honourable Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit, Chairman, and Mr. Harry Crowe, 
Association nominee, in respect of matters 
hereinafter referred to. 

1. Jet Speed Clause. It is not contended 
by either party that speed of an aircraft 
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alone creates unfavourable working con- 
ditions and speed itself is not, therefore, in 
issue. What is in issue are the results of 
increasing speed. In the majority report, 
the conclusion is drawn that jet aircraft 
in a given number of hours of flight will 
make more trips per month than slower 
piston aircraft and that, therefore, the flight 
attendants make more trips per month 
flying jet aircraft than flying piston air- 
craft, thereby suffering a deteriorated work- 
ing condition. 

This conclusion, however, cannot be 
drawn because of the block system under 
which the flight attendants work. The flight 
attendants fly on a so-called block system, 
whereby the best combination of flight trips 
are combined, taking into account efficiency 
of Company operations, crew rest periods, 
crew bases, lay-over times and other work- 
ing conditions. The result of a transfer 
from piston aircraft to jet aircraft for a 
given flight attendant could be that that 
particular flight attendant would fly a block 
pattern resulting in fewer trips per month 
in jet aircraft. The converse could equally 
be true. The number of trips flown per 
month is only one of several factors deter- 
mining working conditions and must be 
considered together with those other factors 
such as length of trips, lay-over time, rest 
periods, numbers of landings, extent of 
passenger service and others. 

Before the Board the Company produced 
a selected pattern of blocks for both piston 
and jet aircraft which demonstrated that 
the introduction of jet aircraft did not 
deteriorate working conditions in the light 
of all factors. 

There was no factual evidence by the 
union to disprove the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the blocks selected by 
the Company or other evidence to demon- 
strate deteriorated jet working conditions in 
support of claim for decreased hours and 
incremental pay on that type of aircraft. 

Some evidence was made to the effect 
that working at high altitudes was a factor 
causing fatigue and, from this, the infer- 
ence made that as jets operated at high 
altitude there was created an additional 
fatigue factor. In fact, jet aircraft by pres- 
surization maintain a lower cabin altitude 
than piston aircraft and, accordingly, the 
increased altitude fatigue factor cannot 
exist. On the contrary, the smoother and 
quieter operation of jets would tend to 
decrease fatigue. 

It is the opinion of the Company’s 
nominee that the introduction of jet equip- 
ment by the Company in service is being 
used by the union as a device to decrease 
working hours and increase pay without 
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there being justifying increased work fac- 
tors. This conclusion is even more forcibly 
drawn in respect of the turbo-prop Van- 
guard aircraft, in respect of which the work- 
ing conditions were not examined before 
the Board in any degree. 


The recommendation of this dissenting 
report is that no clause be added to the 
employees’ agreement providing for incre- 
mental pay or decrease in working hours 
in respect of particular aircraft flown. 


2. Pay Increase. Considering that the 
Company is experiencing a loss operation 
aggravated by the introduction of new 
aircraft to meet its competitive require- 
ments and in the light of current economic 
trends in the Canadian economy, it is the 
opinion of the dissenting member that pay 
increase should be restricted to 24 per cent 
applicable to all flight attendants, com- 
mencing with the beginning of 1961 and, 
in the absence of the introduction of new 
factors during 1961, with a similar increase 
commencing in 1962. 


3. Vacations. It was established before 
the Board that the Company has a paid 
vacation program for all of its employees 
which compares favourably with the best 
industries in Canada and there appears no 
justification for increasing vacation periods 
at this time, particularly for a group which 
enjoys, through working schedules, a large 
number of days off in each month. 

4. Aircraft Speeds. It is stated in the 
majority report that there was agreement 


to the effect that the DC-8 has a speed of 
550 miles per hour and the Vanguard a 
speed of 425 miles per hour. These speeds 
are not agreed to by the Company and 
the actual speeds of the aircraft are, in 
fact, difficult to determine and average far 
less than those figures. The speed of an 
aircraft between any two points is governed 
by many factors, including the distance 
between the two points, the altitude at 
which a flight is flown, traffic congestion, 
weather and other factors. The advantages 
of the high cruising speed of jet aircraft 
are not fully realized on normal operations, 
particularly on short legs where the jet 
is required to climb to and descend from 
high altitude, sometimes with adverse 
weather and traffic factors. 


In the event that speed were a factor 
for the purposes of establishing work con- 
ditions and pay, the speed of aircraft 
would have to be a matter negotiated be- 
tween the Company and the flight attend- 
ants, taking into account the variable factors 
which exist in respect of various Company 
routes. 


In other respects the Company’s nominee 
concurs with the report of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice André Montpetit and Mr. 
Harry Crowe. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ROBERT E. Morrow, 
Member. 


Montreal, May 11th, 1961. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard on April 11 and in one 
case heard on May 9. 

The first case concerned deadheading 
payments claimed by two yard helpers. The 
second dispute arose from a freight-train 
crew’s disagreement with the company’s 
definition of “straight-away service” when 
a turnaround and passing through the home 
terminal was included in the run. In the 
third case, a brakeman claimed as an extra 
trip his service on a diesel unit and car 
combination run from terminal to round- 
house. The dispute in the last case con- 
cerned a brakeman’s claim for runaround 
when a brakeman’s assignment was filled 
by a yard helper when no spare men were 
available on the brakemen’s spare board. 
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The employees’ contention was sustained 
in the first two cases; the company’s con- 
tention was modified in the third and sus- 
tained in the fourth dispute. 


Summaries of the four cases, Nos. 756 
to 759, are given below. 


Case No. 756—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes Re- 
gion) and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over deadheading payments claimed by 
yard helpers. 


Two junior yard helpers on the spare 
board at Stratford were assigned to tem- 
porary vacancies for which no applications 
were received when advertised. Both these 
vacancies were at stations subsidiary to 
Stratford, one at Guelph and one at Kit- 
chener. Both yardmen on this temporary 
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assignment claimed deadheading payment 
for time between Stratford and Kitchener 
and Stratford and Guelph, but the Company 
declined their claims. 


The employees contended they were 
ordered by the Railways to deadhead for 
relief purposes at a station subsidiary to 
their assigned terminal, and therefore were 
entitled to deadheading allowances under 
an article of the agreement that provides 
for deadheading payments in connection 
with relief work not claimed by workmen 
on seniority basis but assigned by the order 
of the Company. 


The company contended that, as the 
vacancies were filled according to an article 
of the current agreement that dealt with 
the filling of temporary vacancies for which 
no applications had been received, the 
travelling involved was not “ordered by the 
company” but resulted from mandatory 
application of the seniority rules. In these 
circumstances, the employee is bound by 
the seniority rules to accept the assignment. 


Because the wage agreement clearly 
stipulates that payment for deadheading 
will not be made when a temporary vacancy 
is bid for but will be made when men are 
ordered to fill a temporary vacancy, an 
adverse ruling by the board would open 
the way for employees to force payment 
for deadheading by boycotting advertise- 
ments for undesirable vacancies at subsid- 
iary stations, the company contended. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 


Case No. 757—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
separate trip claims by a conductor and 
crew assigned to freight service. 


An assignment for two conductors and 
four brakemen in daily freight service from 
Capreol to South Parry via Lowphos was 
advertised and filled. Local employee repre- 
sentatives protested prior to the effective 
date and suggested an alternative assign- 
ment. However, the work was started and 
subsequently the conductors and crew sub- 
mitted claims for two separate trips, one 
from their home terminal, Capreol, to 
Lowphos Mine and back, the other one 
from Capreol to South Parry. The company 
declined these claims. 


The employees contended that the assign- 
ment as set up by management was a 
combination of turnaround and _straight- 
away service: Capreol to Capreol via Low- 
phos Mine being a turnaround, Capreol to 
South Parry, straightaway. Because an 
article of the current agreement does not 
provide for a call based on a combination 
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of the two, but only for either straight- 
away or turnaround service, the employees 
should be paid for each trip separately, on 
the basis of two separate days or time 
claims. 

The company contended that there was 
no violation of the article cited, and based 
its interpretation of “straight-away” on 
another article, which applies this term to a 
train picked up at the initial terminal, cars 
being picked up and/or set off at inter- 
mediate points, and train delivered at the 
final terminal. The term “turnaround” 
applies to a train picked up at the initial 
terminal, with cars being picked up and/or 
set off at intermediate points, and train 
delivered at the away-from-home terminal 
on the outward trip, with the procedure 
reversed on the return trip. 

Therefore, the company said, the trip 
Capreol - Lowphos - South Parry was a 
straight-away movement, as the crew picked 
up its train at Capreol, set off and picked 
up cars at Lowphos, and was not again 
required to stop except for orders, at Capreol 
until the train reached its final terminal at 
South Parry. In addition, the article cited 
applies only to trainmen in pool or irre- 
gular freight service and not to assigned 
freight crews who have bid in and accepted 
assignments as outlined in the bulletin. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 758—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
over a brakeman’s claims for extra service 
when required to accompany diesel units 
with car attached from terminal to round- 
house. 

The head-end brakeman on the regularly 
assigned crew on a train between Toronto 
and Montreal was required, on several occa- 
sions, to accompany the diesel units to 
which a dynamometer car was attached, to 
the roundhouse. The diesel units with the 
attached car had been part of his train; 
the distance from Bonaventure Freight 
Terminal to the Turcot Roundhouse is 
approximately 2 miles, entirely within the 
switching limits of Montreal terminals. The 
brakeman claimed 100 miles each trip. The 
company reduced his time claims to the 
actual time utilized. 


The employees’ contention was that this 
trip to the roundhouse was an extra trip 
ordered after completion of his regular 
assignment. 

An article of the current agreement states 
that trainmen called for extra service after 
completion of their regular assignment will 
be paid for such extra service not less than 
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a minimum day at the schedule rate of 
pay under the conditions applicable to serv- 
ice performed. 

The company contended that, rather than 
by the article cited by the employees, this 
case is covered by another article, which 
provides that trainmen who remain on duty 
after the crew as a unit has been released, 
when special service such as accompanying 
the locomotive to the roundhouse is re- 
quired, be paid on the minute basis; such 
time is not to be used to make up the 
basic day. 

In this case, the brakeman’s services were 
required because, on each occasion, the 
dynamometer car and diesel units had to 
be delivered to the shop track as one unit 
connected by electric wires and cables for 
testing purposes. The company further 
pointed out that, in similar cases, all other 
brakemen performed the same service and 
were paid according to the article it had 
cited, with no exceptions. 


The Board stated that, as the movement 
of the dynamometer car resulted from its 
not being detachable from the diesel units, 
it was an exceptional movement and not of 
a nature specifically contemplated in the 
agreement. Payment in this case was there- 
fore to be based on the nearest comparable 
move described in the agreement (without 
establishing a precedent to affect other ter- 
minal movements). In view of these special 
circumstances, the Board decided, the brake- 
man’s payment should include the time 
required to return to Bonaventure freight 
terminal where caboose was tied up. 


Case No. 759—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over a brakeman’s runaround claim for 
service assigned to a yard helper. 


The brakeman assigned to trains between 
London and Windsor, home terminal Wind- 


sor, learned about a vacancy for brakeman 
on another train which was ordered at 
Windsor for 9:00 p.m. As his regular assign- 
ment was not due to leave until 3:30 a.m. 
the following morning, he notified the 
crew clerk that he would be available to fill 
the vacancy. However, the brakemen’s spare 
board was exhausted and a yard helper 
was taken from his regular assignment to 
fill the vacancy. This happened twice, and 
the brakeman submitted a claim for run- 
around service on both occasions on the 
basis that he should have been considered 
available. The company turned down both 
his claims. 


The union contended that a regular man 
holding seniority in the required group 
should be used rather than a man from 
another assignment and different group to 
fill a vacancy for which no spare men are 
available. Therefore, the yard man should 
not have been assigned after the crew 
clerk had been notified of a brakeman’s 
availability for service to which entitled. 

The company contended that, according 
to the article that defines rules for running 
of assigned crews in case the trains may 
be late or ahead of time, this case does not 
constitute runaround service. Further, an- 
other article states that a regularly assigned 
trainman cannot be considered available 
for service except on his regular assign- 
ment, and in such case is not permitted to 
vacate temporarily his assignment if it 
appears advantageous to him to do so. 

The company also cited the Board’s 
General Statement in Case No. 681 (L.G., 
1957, p. 743), which rules that “assigned 
men not being obligated to accept service 
other than to which assigned, they cannot 
claim penalties when not called for service 
to which they are not assigned.” 


The employees’ contention was not sus- 
tained. 


GNP For the {st Quarter 


Gross national product was at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $36,012 million 
in the first quarter of 1961, reports DBS. 

A slight slack in the pace of economic 
activity was associated with a sharp drop 
in business outlays for new plant and 
equipment which had been moving upward 
in the preceding two quarters. There was 
also a small decline in personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services and a shift 
to neutral position in business inventories 
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which had shown a small accumulation in 
the final quarter of 1960. 

These downward tendencies were largely 
offset by outlays for new housing, recovery 
in exports of goods and services, and 
continued strength in government expendi- 
ture. 

The 1.2 per cent decline in GNP reflected 
an unusually sharp increase in dividends 
paid abroad in the first quarter of 1961, 
which are excluded from it. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal restores 17 certification orders, Supreme 
Court rules determination of seniority rights within union’s sole jurisdiction. 
Arbitration awards quashed by Ontario and New Brunswick courts. In Ontario, 
High Court distinguishes between “interlocutory” and “interim” injunctions 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
restored 17 certification orders previously 
quashed by the trial judge, and ruled that 
Section 12 (12) of the Labour Relations 
Act did not limit the discretionary powers 
of the Board in determining a unit “appro- 
priate for collective bargaining’ and in 
certifying a union as a bargaining agent. 

The B.C. Supreme Court ruled that the 
determination of seniority rights was a 
domestic problem within the sole jurisdic- 
tion of a union and the court could not 
interfere with the union’s decision in this 
respect taken in conformity with the union’s 
constitution. 

In Ontario, the Court of Appeal quashed 
an arbitration award and upheld the right 
of management to retire employees at age 
65, holding that the right was not impaired 
by the provisions of the collective agree- 
ment. 

The Ontario High Court ruled that the 
Judicature Act, as amended in 1960, does 
not prevent the court from issuing an order 
to continue an injunction until the trial or 
final disposition of the case. 

In New Brunswick, the Appeal Division 
of the Supreme Court, by applying the 
Arbitration Act to the arbitration of a 
labour dispute under a collective agreement, 
quashed an arbitration award because of 
a failure of the arbitrators to take the oath 
as prescribed under that Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...allows the appeal from the decision of the trial 
court that quashed 17 certification orders 


On February 7, 1961, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal restored the Labour 
Relations Board’s orders certifying Local 
138 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America as bar- 
gaining agent for units of employees of 


some 17 painting firms. The trial judge had 
quashed these orders on the ground that the 
Board exceeded its jurisdiction when cer- 
tifying a union in respect of a geographical 
area where the employers were not at that 
time engaged in operations (L.G., April, 
P37): 

The judgment of the Court of Appeal was 
delivered by Chief Justice DesBrisay, who 
recalled that the Board certified Local 138 
for the employees of each of the 17 em- 
ployers “employed as painters, decorators, 
paperhangers, wood-finishers, mastic appli- 
cators, building cleaners (steam or other 
process) and sandblasters in British Colum- 
bia, other than Kitimat, Kemano, Prince 
George and Dawson Creek and that part 
of Vancouver Island South of Port Alice.” 

The trial judge, quashing these certifica- 
tions, held that jurisdiction of the Board 
to grant certification of virtually province- 
wide scope to any union must derive from 
the discretionary power vested in the Board 
by Section 12 (12) of the Labour Relations 
Act; that such discretionary power of the 
Board is subject to and governed by the 
opening words of subsection 12, namely: 
“where an employer has separate opera- 
tions in progress in different parts of the 
province”; and that the evidence presented 
to the Court negated the existence of the 
conditions precedent upon which the dis- 
cretionary power of the Board must depend. 

Chief Justice DesBrisay noted that none 
of the employers had separate operations 
in progress in different parts of the province 
at the time the certifications were granted. 
In his opinion, the whole question before 
the Court was whether or not Subsection 
12 is a limiting or a permissive section. 
Section 12 (12) reads as follows: 


Where an employer has separate operations 
in progress in different parts of the Province, 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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if an application for certification of a trade- 
tnion for a unit is made, the Board may, if 
in its opinion the circumstances warrant such 
action, certify a trade-union for the unit in all 
the operations of the employer throughout the 
Province. 

The Chief Justice held that Subsection 
12 was intended to confer on the Board 
special or additional powers in relation to 
an application where the special circum- 
stances referred to therein exist. In his 
opinion, Subsection 12 does not limit the 
powers of the Board as defined in Section 
10 and Section 12 (1) and (4) of the Act. 
When Local 138 applied for certification, 
the duty of the Board was to determine 
whether each of the units was one “appro- 
prite for collective bargaining.” The Board 
had found that each was so appropriate and 
the matter was finally and conclusively 
decided under Section 65 (1) (i) of the 
Act, which reads: 

If in any proceeding before the Board a 
question arises under this Act as to whether... 
a group of employees is a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining...the Board shall decide 
the question, and its decision shall be final 
and conclusive. 

The Court allowed the appeal and 
restored the certification orders. Re Labour 
Relations Board and Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica, Local 138, (1961), 34 W.W.R., Part 8, 
p. 383. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. ..rules court cannot interfere with decision arrived 
at in accordance with union constitution 


On March 13, 1961, Mr. Justice Sullivan 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled that the Court could not interfere 
with a decision or internal management of 
a union acting within its powers as defined 
by the union’s constitution. 

Pacific Press Limited had a collective 
agreement, dated July 25, 1960, with Local 
25 of the Vancouver Pressmen’s Union, a 
subordinate of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. The agreement contained a “closed 
shop” provision, under which the employer 
agreed to employ in its press rooms only 
members of Local 25 and the local agreed 
to furnish enough competent men to fulfil 
the employer’s requirements. Seniority 
rights of employees were to be determined 
by the union; an employee’s seniority status 
with the company was not relevant. 

Prior to June 15, 1957, there existed in 
Vancouver three separate chapels of news- 
paper pressmen, all of them comprising the 
membership of Local 25. One of such 
chapels was composed of pressmen em- 
ployed by The Sun, a second of pressmen 
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employed by The Province and the third 
of pressmen employed by The News Herald. 
About June 15, 1957, the News Herald 
ceased to be published and the employees 
of that newspaper lost their employment. 
However, as members of Local 25, they 
were permitted to place their name at the 
bottom of the seniority lists of the Sun and 
Province chapels. 


About the same time, the Sun and 
Province, up till then separately owned and 
operated, were acquired by the Pacific Press 
Limited, which now publishes both these 
papers. In anticipation of this transfer of 
ownership, a special meeting of the mem- 
bers of Local 25 was convened on June 7, 
1957, and a majority of its members passed 
a resolution as follows: “That Province 
and Sun Chapels remain as is, with Herald 
men in seniority placing cards in either 
chapel.” A dispute regarding seniority rights 
between the members of Sun chapel and 
members of Province chapel followed and 
efforts to work out a compromise failed. 

On October 25, 1958, a general meeting 
of Local 25 took place and a resolution 
was passed to the effect that “all merger 
plans and discussions be ended and that 
separate chapels remain as at present.” This 
majority decision of the members of Local 
25 was appealed by the members of Prov- 
ince chapel to the President of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. The appeal was 
denied. Afterwards the members of Province 
chapel appealed the decision of the Inter- 
national President to the directors of the 
international body and that appeal was dis- 
missed on February 9, 1960 on the ground 
that, according to the provisions of the 
union constitution, the subject matter of 
the dispute was one “solely within the 
prerogative of the local union.” 

Against this decision of the international 
directors, the members of Province chapel 
then took final appeal to the convention 
floor of an international convention of the 
parent body held in New York in October 
1960. The convention dismissed the appeal 
on the ground that the matter in dispute 
was one to be settled by reference to local 
by-laws, the international constitution and 
the democratic process of majority rules. 
Some members of the Province chapel chal- 
lenged the ruling of the union’s convention 
in court action. 


In Mr. Justice Sullivan’s opinion, there 
was nothing in the material before him that 
could justify the intervention or interference 
of the court with the decision so arrived at 
or otherwise with the internal management 
of a union acting within its powers. In 
particular, Mr. Justice Sullivan stressed that 
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calculation of seniority is a domestic prob- 
lem within the sole jurisdiction of Local 
25 and is governed by the constitutional 
provisions of the international union, by 
which the members of Local 25 are bound 
so long as they choose to retain and enjoy 
membership in the international union. It is 
not for the court, Mr. Justice Sullivan 
added, to offer any gratuitous indication of 
its opinion regarding the decisions of union 
officials or tribunals acting within the scope 
of an exclusive authority, the validity of 
which the members of Local 25 could not 
question. Griffiths, Hall and Holmes v. 
Pacific Press Ltd. and Vancouver Printing 
Pressmen’s Union No. 25, Canadian Labour 
Law Reports, May 19, 1961, para. 15,351. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


...quashes an arbitration award and upholds a 
company’s right to retire employees at age 65 


On December 16, 1960, the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, by a majority decision, 
quashed an arbitration award and held 
that a company’s policy of compulsory 
retirement of employees at age 65 was a 
function of management not expressly 
restricted by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment but, on the contrary, was implied in 
the provisions of the agreement. 

A collective agreement between Sand- 
wich, Windsor and Amherstburg Railway 
Co. and a union provided in Section 46, 
entitled “Pensions,” that “whenever the 
company retires an employee because of 
old age and/or sickness which renders him 
physically unfit or unqualified for the 
job ...the company will recommend to the 
Ontario Municipal Board that its approval 
be granted permitting the company to pay 
such employee...a pension” based on a 
certain formula. A second clause of the 
section contained certain exceptions, among 
them a provision excluding employees with 
less than 19 years service or who were 
retired before age 65; and a third clause 
obligated the company, on the union’s 
request, to give careful consideration to 
any special cases where retirement was 
necessary and the person could not come 
“within the foregoing provisions of this 
section.” 

The company unilaterally adopted a 
policy of compulsory retirement of em- 
ployees at age 65, a policy that was chal- 
lenged by the union. 

The Board of Arbitration held that the 
effect of Section 46 of the agreement was to 
constitute a pension plan and it was not 
open to the company unilaterally to alter 
a provision of the pension plan as set out 
in Section 46; the resolution of the com- 
pany prescribing a compulsory retirement 
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age of 65 generally applicable to the em- 
ployees was such unwarranted alteration. 

The company challenged the arbitration 
award in certiorari proceedings. Mr. Justice 
Spence dismissed the application, however, 
and upheld the award as being within the 
provisions of the collective agreement. He 
accepted the principle that retirement of 
employees at any particular age is a func- 
tion of management, and the question was 
whether or not that function of manage- 
ment was in any way cut down or taken 
away from the employer by reason of the 
provisions of the collective bargaining 
agreement. In particular, the question was 
whether or not the company was prohibited 
from putting in force the resolution it had 
adopted by necessary implication from the 
terms of Section 46 of the agreement. Mr. 
Justice Spence thought that the necessary 
implication was, from the language used, 
that the company was not to retire em- 
ployees unless, through old age or sickness, 
they were rendered incapable. 

The ruling of Mr. Justice Spence was 
appealed by the company. In the Court of 
Appeal, Mr. Justice Aylesworth (with whom 
Mr. Justice Gibson concurred) agreed with 
Mr. Justice Spence that as a matter of 
principle the retirement of employees at 
any particular age was a function of man- 
agement. Also, he was in agreement that 
the collective agreement did not prohibit in 
precise terms that which was done by the 
company. However, he disagreed with Mr. 
Justice Spence when the latter held that 
the company was prohibited by necessary 
implication from the terms of Section 46 
from adopting a rule requiring its em- 
ployees to retire at age 65. 

In Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s opinion, to 
interpret the provisions of the collective 
agreement as was done by a majority of 
the arbitrators and by Mr. Justice Spence, 
was to add words and a meaning to Section 
46 that were not apparent from a fair and 
full reading of that section and that could 
not be added thereto under the principle 
of ‘necessary implication.” 


The construction given by the arbitration 
tribunal and Mr. Justice Spence was as 
though after the words “whenever the com- 
pany retires an employee because of old 
age and/or sickness which renders him 
physically unfit or unqualified for the job 
employed at by this company” appear the 
words “and the company agrees it will not 
retire an employee for any other reason.” 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth was of the opinion 
that to adopt a rule or regulation for com- 
pulsory retirement of all employees at age 
65 was not violation of Section 46 but, on 
the contrary, was the exercise of a right of 
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management that was not infringed upon 
or taken away or affected by Section 46 
of the collective agreement. 


The Court of Appeal, by a majority deci- 
sion, allowed the appeal and upheld the 
company’s right to retire employees at 65. 


Mr. Justice McGillivray, dissenting, was 
of the opinion that Section 46 of the agree- 
ment established a retirement and pension 
scheme, the provisions of which implied 
that there would be no retirement on 
grounds other than old age or sickness 
which rendered employees incapable of 
doing their jobs. Re Sandwich, Windsor and 
Amherstburg Railway Co. et al (1961), 26 
DIR. (2) bart -10;)p; ./04. 


Ontario High Court... 


...makes distinction between “interloctory” and 
“interim” injunction under Ontario Judicature Act 


On November 14, 1960, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court ruled 
that Section 17 of the Judicature Act as 
amended in 1960 refers only to an “interim 
injunction” in limiting the duration of an 
injunction to four days and does not restrict 
the power of the court to issue an “inter- 
locutory” injunction under Section 16 to 
continue until trial or other disposition of 
the case. 


Acting on an application to continue an 
injunction against picketing, Chief Justice 
McRuer considered the proper construction 
of Sections 16 and 17 of the Judicature Act. 


Section 16 reads, in part, as follows: 


S. 16 (1) ...an injunction may be granted... 
by an interlocutory order of the court in all 
cases in which it appears to the court to be just 
or convenient that the order should be made; 
and any such order may be made either uncon- 
ditionally, or upon such terms and conditions 
as the court shall deem just; and if an injunc- 
tion is asked, either before, or at, or after 
the hearing of any cause or matter, to prevent 
any threatened or apprehended waste or tres- 
pass, the injunction may be granted... 


Section 17 of the Act, before the 1960 
amendment, read as follows: 


S. 17 (1) In this section “labour dispute” 
means any dispute or difference between an 
employer and one or more employees as to 
matters or things affecting or relating to work 
done or to be done by the employee or em- 
ployees or as to the privileges, rights, duties or 
condition of employment of the employee or 
employees, 

(2) An ex parte interim injunction to restrain 
any person from doing any act in connection 
with any labour dispute shall not be for a 
longer period than four days. 


According to the Chief Justice, Section 
16 conferred on the court the power to 
make an interlocutory restraining order 
before the action had been tried and the 
merits of the case determined. 
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Section 17 dealt with a certain type of 
interlocutory order, i.e., an ex parte interim 
injunction, that is, an interim injunction 
made without notice to the opposite party 
and to be in force for a specific period not 
exceeding four days. 

By an amendment in 1960, Section 17 
was repealed and replaced by another sec- 
tion, of which the relevant subsections read 
as follows: 

S. 17 (2) An interim injunction to restrain 
a person from any act in connection with a 
labour dispute shall be granted only upon at 
least two days’ notice to the person or persons 
to be affected thereby and shall not be for a 
longer period than four days. 

(3) An interim injunction under subsection 
2 may be granted ex parte where the court 
is satisfied that a breach of the peace, injury to 
the person or damage to property has occurred 
or an interruption of an essential public serv- 
ice has occurred or is likely to occur. 

It was argued before the court that the 
effect of the new subsections 2 and 3 is 
to deprive the court of power to make 
any order to continue an injunction until 
the trial or final disposition of the action 
but in all cases the court is restricted to 
an interim order lasting not more than 
four days. 


Chief Justice McRuer did not accept this 
construction of Section 17. Such a construc- 
tion, in his opinion, would lead to absurd- 
ity. It would mean that in a case where 
an employer and owner of property has 
come to the court to restrain a mass assault 
on his property arising out of a labour 
dispute and has shown a good case, he 
must go back to court every four days for 
a protecting order until the action has been 
tried and judgment for a permanent injunc- 
tion given, 

The Chief Justice pointed out that there 
are three sorts of interlocutory restraining 
orders that a court may make: an interim 
order made ex parte and for a specific time 
only; an interim order made on notice but 
for a specific time, often in order to give 
the opposite party an opportunity to pre- 
pare a reply; and an order restraining the 
defendant until the trial or other disposition 
of the action. 

Referring to the 1960 amendment, and 
relying on various authorities, the Chief 
Justice noted that the word “interim” in 
the legal sense has a well-established usage. 
It connotes a definite period of time with a 
fixed beginning and ending. It may well be 
that the words “interim” and interlocutory” 
are used interchangeably but, in his opinion, 
they are not strictly interchangeable. The 
term “interlocutory injunction” comprehends 
any order for an injuncion made before 
the final disposition of the case. Strictly 
speaking, an order to continue an injunction 
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until the trial of an action should not be 
referred to as an “interim injunction.” On 
the other hand, an injunction to be con- 
tinued to a named date, which is auto- 
matically dissolved on that date unless con- 
tinued by a further order of the court, is 
accurately and precisely described as an 
“interim injunction.” 

In Chief Justice McRuer’s opinion, the 
word “interim” used in Section 17 of the 
Act should be interpreted as applying only 
to those injunctions granted pending the 
trial but in force only until a day named. 
When the ends of justice are better served 
by making an order limited to four days, 
the court may always do so, while, on the 
other hand, if no useful purpose can be 
served by making such an order, the court 
may issue an order to continue the injunc- 
tion until the trial or final disposition of 
the case. It would require, the Chief Justice 
added, the clearest of language to deprive 
the court of the power to exercise its 
discretion in such cases. Century Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd. v. Greto et al (1961), 26 
D.L.R. (2d), Part 5, p. 300. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court (Appeal Division) 


...quashes arbitration award because arbitrators 
did not take oath prescribed by Arbitration Act 
On October 17, 1960, the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court (Appeal Division) 
ruled that the Arbitration Act of the prov- 
ince applies to the arbitration of labour 
disputes under a collective agreement com- 
ing within the Labour Relations Act, and 
the failure of the arbitrators to take the 
oath prescribed by Section 10 of the Arbi- 
tration Act invalidated their award. 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries Limited and 
Local 443 of Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America, 
in October 1959, entered into a collective 
agreement that provided for settling disputes 
through arbitration procedure. The agree- 
ment provided that upon the written re- 
quest of either party a board of adjustment 
would be established to arbitrate any dis- 
agreement between the company and the 
union regarding the meaning and application 
of the agreement, except the matters re- 
served exclusively to management. The 
agreement provided for the selection of 
three members of the board of adjustment, 
whose majority decision was to be final and 
binding. It provided also for the expenses 
and remuneration of the arbitrators, but 
there was no provision regarding the taking 
of an oath. Article 4 of the agreement 
stipulated the sole right of the company to 
manage the business and direct the working 
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forces and provided that all functions not 
specifically restricted by the clauses of the 
agreement were the right of management. 


Prior to the conclusion of the collective 
agreement, the company was gradually re- 
placing the employees serving as the guards 
at the main gate to the company’s premises 
by personnel of the Corps of Commis- 
sionnaires. The usual number of gatemen 
had been seven. At the date of the collec- 
tive agreement, only three gatemen were 
employees of the company. A few weeks 
later, two of these retired on superannuation 
and their jobs were taken over by Corps 
personnel. The union objected, claiming 
that under the collective agreement the 
company was obligated to appoint successors 
from among its own employees and that 
the company’s arrangements with the Corps 
violated the agreement. The dispute was 
submitted to arbitration and, in due time, 
a board of adjustment was established to 
settle the dispute. After some delays, the 
arbitrators concluded their inquiry and ren- 
dered a majority award. 


The company applied to the Appeal 
Division of the Supreme Court of the 
province to set aside the award. The appli- 
cation was made under Section 17 (2) of 
the Arbitration Act, which reads: “Where 
an arbitrator or umpire has misconducted 
himself, or an arbitration or award has been 
improperly procured, the Court may set 
the award aside.” 


One of the alleged errors advanced by 
the company was failure by the arbitrators, 
before proceeding, to take the oath pres- 
cribed by Section 10 of the Arbitration Act. 
Admittedly, no oath was taken, but the 
union contended that the provisions of 
Section 10 did not apply to the type of 
arbitration under review. 

The Arbitration Act purports to apply to 
every submission to arbitration by act of 
parties. Section 1(g) provides that “In 
this Act, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, ‘submission’ means a written agree- 
ment to submit present or future differences 
to arbitration, whether an arbitrator is 
named therein or not.” Section 3 further 
provides that the Act applies “to every 
arbitration under any Act as if the arbitra- 
tion were pursuant to a submission, except 
in so far as this Act is inconsistent with 
the Act regulating the arbitration or with 
any rules or prc_sedure authorized or recog- 
nized by that Act.” 

Claiming that the Arbitration Act does 
not apply to labour arbitration, the union 
relied on Section 18 of the Labour Relations 
Act, which provides that every collective 
agreement shall contain a provision for 
final settlement without stoppage of work, 
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by arbitration or otherwise, of all differences 
concerning the meaning or violation of the 
agreement; where a collective agreement 
does not contain a provision for final settle- 
ment of differences, the Board shall, upon 
application of either party, by order pres- 
cribe a provision for final settlement which 
shall be deemed to be a term of the collec- 
tive agreement and binding on the parties to 
the collective agreement; and that every 
party to and person bound by the agreement 
shall comply with the provision for final 
seitlement of the disputes. 


Chief Justice McNair, who delivered the 
judgment of- the Court, noted that the 
Labour Relations Act contains no other 
provisions, procedural or otherwise, relat- 
ing to the arbitration of disputes arising out 
of a collective agreement. Moreover, it con- 
tains no provision, such as is found in 
other provincial legislation, excluding in 
any such arbitration the application of the 
Arbitration Act or any of its provisions. 


The union submitted that Section 18 of 
the Labour Relations Act creates a statutory 
arbitral tribunal to which the parties to a 
collective agreement are compelled to resort 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of the 
agreement and the proceedings of such a 
tribunal are not ordinarily subject to control 
by the courts. 


The Chief Justice did not accept this 
argument. In his opinion, Section 18 of 
the New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 
does not compel resort to arbitration nor to 
a tribunal created by statute. Any clause 
providing for settlement of disputes, whether 
by arbitration or some other procedure, and 
whether inserted in the agreement by the 
parties or written into it by the Labour 
Relations Board (following an application 
by either party), rests not on a statutory 
but on a purely consensual basis. There- 
fore, the question before the court to decide 
was simply whether Section 10 of the 
Arbitration Act applied to arbitration pro- 
ceedings for settlement of a dispute as to 
the meaning or violation of a collective 
agreement within the scope of the Labour 


Relations Act, when the agreement was 
silent on the question and there was no 
statutory provision to the contrary. 


The union claimed that the Legislature, 
when enacting the Arbitration Act, intended 
to restrict its application only to arbitra- 
tions of the conventional type relating to 
commercial transactions or to matters in- 
volving ordinary legal rights or obligations 
and did not intend to apply it in the field 
of modern labour legislation as embodied 
in the Labour Relations Act concerned with 
matters of social rather than legal implica- 
tions. Relying on Section 3 of the Arbitra- 
tion Act, the union claimed that the entire 
Act was inconsistent with the Labour Rela- 
tions Act and its provisions were inapplic- 
able to arbitration proceedings involving 
labour-management disputes. In answer, the 
company relied on the precise and explicit 
language of Section 10 of the Arbitration 
Act, which reads: 

S. 10 (1) Every arbitrator or umpire before 
proceeding to try the matter of any arbitration 
shall take and subscribe the following oath 


before any person authorized to administer 
affidavits; 


I (A. B.) do swear that I will well and 
truly try the matters referred to me as provided 
by the submission in the matter of (...), and 
a true and impartial award make in the 
premises, according to the evidence and my 
skill and knowledge. So help me God. 


(2) Where the arbitration is by virtue of 
An Act of the Legislature and a special oath 
is therein set out to be taken by the arbitrators, 
the special oath shall be used and not the 
oath as set out in this section. 

In the opinion of Chief Justice McNair, 
the language of Section 10 is clear and 
unambiguous and applies to the arbitration 
proceedings under review. It was a condi- 
tion precedent to the exercise of jurisdiction 
by the arbitrators that they take and sub- 
scribe the prescribed oath. The failure of 
the arbitrators to do so rendered their 
award invalid. The Court set aside the 
arbitration award. Re Atlantic Sugar Re- 
fineries Ltd. and Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America, 
Local No. 443, (1961), 27 D.L.R., (2) 
Part.4,"p.-310: 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage, vacation with pay and hours of work orders revised in Alberta. 


First apprenticeship regulations 


In Alberta, new general minimum wage 
orders set a minimum weekly wage of $34 
for full-time employees over 19 years in 
centres with a population of over 5,000 and 
of $30 elsewhere in the province. The new 
part-time rate for adult workers is 85 cents 
in the larger centres and 75 cents in the 
smaller places. The revised general vaca- 
tion order provides for a two-week vaca- 
tion after a year’s service. The new hours 
of work order extended the 44-hour week, 
previously limited to the four largest cities, 
to all places with a population of over 
5,000. 

In Manitoba, apprenticeship regulations 
for the machinist trade provided for the 
certification of tradesmen, made it com- 
pulsory for learners 16 to 21 years to regis- 
ter with the director of apprenticeship, and 
provided for voluntary registration of learn- 
ers over 21 years. 

The new fair wage schedule for Manitoba 
construction workers set higher minimum 
rates for some occupations. 

Other regulations deal with pressure ves- 
sel welders in Alberta, procedures of the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board, 
the licensing of Newfoundland logging 
camps, hours of bus and truck drivers in 
Prince Edward Island, and industrial camps 
in Quebec. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


Alberta has issued new regulations, effec- 
tive May 1, 1961, relating to pressure vessel 
welders under the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act. Gazetted April 29 as Alberta 
Regulation 103/61, they rescind Alta. Reg. 
92/57, originally approved by O.C. 442 
of 1956 (L.G. 1956, p. 880). 

The new regulations adopt the following 
codes, and amendments, when approved by 
the Chief Inspector, as standards governing 
pressure vessel welders and welding: C.S.A. 
B51—1960 Code for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Pressure Vessels; 
the 1959 edition of the A.S.M.E. Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Code, as follows: Sec- 
tion I, Power Boilers; Section IV, Low 
Pressure Heating Boilers; Section V, Minia- 
ture Boilers; Section VIII, Unfired Pressure 
Vessels; Section IX, Welding Qualifications; 
and the American B31 Code for Pressure 
Piping. 
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for machinist trade are issued in Manitoba 


Provision is made for Grade “A” and 
Grade “B” Pressure Vessel Welders Certi- 
ficates, as previously, but they now restrict 
the holder to manual welding. In addition, 
there is a new Machine Welding Operator’s 
Certificate which authorizes the holder to 
operate machine or automatic welding 
equipment. The operator of semi-automatic 
arc-welding equipment must hold a Grade 
“B*” Certificate. 

In accordance with a new provision, the 
Chief Inspector may grant appropriate cre- 
dit to a candidate for a Grade “A” Certifi- 
cate who, in other jurisdictions, has obtained 
experience equivalent to that required by 
these regulations. 


The regulations now require all manual 
welders to pass an initial performance 
qualification test, for all welding positions, 
which meets the requirements of Section 
IX, A.S.M.E. Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Code. Requirements in respect of the re- 
newal of performance qualifications are 
also set out. 


The Inspector conducting welding tests 
must now issue Performance Qualification 
Cards, giving details of the test which the 
welder has passed to establish his qualifi- 
cations. 


Manufacturers and contractors working 
on boilers and pressure vessels are obliged 
to assign to each pressure vessel welder in 
their employ a number, letter or symbol to 
identify the welder’s work. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Two new general minimum wage orders, 
an hours of work order and a revised 
general vacation order issued by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations were gazetted 
as Alta. Reg. 113/61 to 116/61 on May 15 
to go into force on June 1. 


The new minimum wage orders, which 
replace four orders issued in 1956, set a 
minimum weekly wage of $34 for full-time 
employees over 19 years in places with a 
population of over 5,000, and of $30 in the 
small centres. Under the four previous 
orders, which differentiated between male 
and female employees, the minimum weekly 
wage in places with a population of over 
5,000 was $30 for men and $28 for women. 
In the rest of the province the minimum 
adult rate was $26 for men and $24 for 
women. 
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The new hours of work order reduced 
the work-week from 48 to 44 hours in 
places with a population of over 5,000, 
replacing a 1952 order which set a 44-hour 
standard for the cities of Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 

The revised general vacation order pro- 
vides for an annual paid vacation of two 
weeks after a year’s employment instead of 
a vacation of one week after a year’s 
service and two weeks after a second year. 


Minimum Wages 


Together the two new minimum wage 
orders, No.1 (1961) and No. 2 (1961), 
cover all employees in the province within 
the scope of the Alberta Labour Act except 
the following: persons subject to another 
order fixing different minimum rates or 
exempting certain employees from minimum 
wage provisions; workers governed by an 
industrial standards schedule; apprentices 
working under an apprenticeship contract 
approved by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions; persons hired for casual, seasonal 
or temporary work in any industry by 
another than the employer engaged in such 
industry; and persons engaged by a contract 
approved by the Board and paid on a 
commission basis or paid a stated salary 
payable by the week, month or year. 

Although dropping the sex differential, 
the new orders continue to distinguish 
between employees whose regular work- 
week is 40 hours or more and those who 
normally work Jess than 40 hours a week, 
setting weekly rates for the former and 
hourly rates for the latter. Lower full-time 
and part-time rates are also set for em- 
ployees 18 to 19 years and for those under 
18 years. Previously, special rates were set 
for male employees 18 to 19, 17 to 18 and 
under 17, and also for female employees 
with less than three months experience. 


FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES 


As has been indicated, the minimum now 
payable in places with a population of 
over 5,000 to full-time employees over 19 
years of age, including persons paid on a 
commission or piecework basis, is $34 a 
week. Full-time employees 18 to 19 years 
must now receive at least $30 a week and 
those under 18 years at least $26. 

In the smaller centres, the minimum pay- 
able to adult workers who regularly work 
40 or more hours a week is $30. Employees 
18 to 19 years of age are to be paid at 
least $26 a week and those under 18 at 
least $22. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYEES 


The minimum wage now payable in the 
larger centres to adult workers whose regu- 
Jar work-week is less than 40 hours is 85 
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cents an hour. Part-time workers in the 
18 to 19 age-group are to be paid at least 
75 cents an hour and those under 18 at 
least 65 cents. 

In places with a population of less than 
5,000 the minimum wage for a part-time 
worker over 19 years of age is 75 cents an 
hour. The rates for those under 19 are 65 
cents and 55 cents, depending on the age- 
group. 

DaILy GUARANTEE 

The daily guarantee provision is un- 
changed, providing that a worker who is 
employed for less than four consecutive 
hours a day is to receive at least four 
hours pay at the minimum part-time rate 
for his classification. As before, a meal 
period of one hour or less may not be 
counted as part of the four consecutive 
hour period. 


OVERTIME AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


As under the previous orders, the mini- 
mum payable for overtime is one and one- 
half times the regular rate. 

Also, the orders again forbid an employer 
to reduce the wages of an employee who 
normally works 40 or more hours a week 
below the prescribed minimum wage by 
making a deduction for time not worked 
on a statutory holiday if his establishment 
is not open for business on that day. 

PIECEWORKERS 

Following previous practice, the orders 
continue to stipulate that the wages of piece- 
workers and persons paid wholly or partly 
on a commission basis must be adjusted so 
that no employee may receive less than the 
prescribed minimum. The period of adjust- 
ment may be no longer than one month, 
however. 

DEDUCTIONS 

The orders place the same limitations as 
formerly on deductions that may be made 
from minimum wages for board and lodg- 
ing. The maximum deductions permitted 
are: $4.50 for 21 meals in a seven-day 
week; $4 for 18 meals in a six-day week; 
25 cents for single meals; $1.50 for a full 
week’s lodging and 25 cents per day where 
lodging is furnished for less than a week. 
No charge may be made for meals not con- 
sumed. 

The prohibition against deductions for 
uniforms or breakages, which previously 
applied only to women, now applies to men 
as well. No employer may reduce an em- 
ployee’s wages below the prescribed mini- 
mum wage by making a deduction for 
furnishing, repairing or laundering a uni- 
form or a special article of wearing apparel 
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required by the employer or for accidental 
breakages by an employee of any article 
belonging to the employer. 


Hours of Work 


The new hours of work order, No. 22 
(1961), which places a 44-hour weekly limit 
on hours in centres with a population of 
over 5,000, will affect employees in places 
such as Bowness, Camrose, Grande Prairie, 
Jasper Place and Red Deer, where the 48- 
hour weekly limit set by the Act was pre- 
viously in effect. However, it will not result 
in reduced hours for employees in Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Lethbridge or Medicine Hat, 
as the 44-hour standard has been in effect 
in these cities since 1952. The daily limit 
remains eight hours, the same as for the 
rest of the province. 

The new order covers all employees 
within the scope of the Labour Act, includ- 
ing employees in hospitals and nursing 
homes, a group previously exempted. The 
only exclusions are persons governed by 
another order or workers covered by a 
collective agreement or an industrial stand- 
ards schedule, who will be exempted until 
the next anniversary date of the agreement 
or schedule following the effective date of 
this order (June 1). 

In line with the usual practice, some 
exceptions are provided for. In cases where 
the new weekly limit is impractical, the 
44-hour week may be averaged over a four- 
week period, provided weekly hours do not 
exceed 48 in any one week. 

In the small centres, the weekly limit 
on hours remains 48 hours as provided in 
the Labour Act. 

Vacations with Pay 


As indicated above, the new general 
vacation order, No. 5 (1961), makes it 
mandatory for an employer to give each 
of his employees an annual vacation of two 
weeks after a year’s employment with pay 
at the rate of four per cent of regular earn- 
ings during the vacation year. Three other 
provinces, British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, require employees to be given 
a two-week vacatien after a year’s service. 

The revised order has substantially the 
same coverage as the previous one, applying 
to all persons subject to the Labour Act 
except the following: (1) persons employed 
for eight hours or less in a week; (2) real 
estate agents and salesmen licensed under 
the Real Estate Agents’ Licensing Act; (3) 
persons holding a certificate under the 
Alberta Insurance Act; (4) persons regis- 
tered under the Investment Contracts Act 
(a group not previously listed); (5) bond 
and stock salesmen registered under the 
Securities Act, 1955; (6) commercial travel- 
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lers paid exclusively upon a commission 
basis; (7) employees subject to a special 
vacation order setting out vacation require- 
ments for a particular employment (coal 
miners, employees in the highway, pipeline 
and heavy construction industries and per- 
sons in the building construction industry); 
(8) employees exempted by a special order 
of the Board. 

As well as extending the vacation period, 
the revised order has also changed the 
period of service held to constitute a year’s 
employment. A year’s employment is no 
longer defined as continuous employment 
for a period of one year from the em- 
ployee’s date of employment comprising not 
less than 225 days of actual work. Instead, 
the term “a year’s employment” now means 
12 consecutive months from the date em- 
ployment actually began or from the date 
on which an employee became entitled to 
an annual vacation under any custom, 
agreement or contract of employment which 
ensures the employee vacation benefits com- 
parable to those in the order and each 
subsequent year thereafter. In addition, an 
employee is now required to have worked 
not less than 90 per cent of the regular 
working days in the establishment or of the 
days scheduled to work if a part-time em- 
ployee. The order further provides that an 
employee’s vacation period must now be 
counted as days worked when calculating 
his entitlement to vacation in the following 
year. 

As before, the order stipulates that if a 
statutory holiday on which the employer’s 
place of business is closed occurs during the 
vacation period, the employee must be 
allowed an additional day with pay immed- 
iately after his vacation. 

Instead of being given pay in lieu of a 
vacation as formerly, an employee who has 
been employed for a year but has not met 
the prescribed work requirements must now 
be given a vacation calculated on a pro 
rata basis. 

A vacation, as before, must be given in 
one unbroken period within 12 months 
after the date the employee becomes en- 
titled to it. If a date is not mutually agreed 
upon, the employer must give the employee 
at least one week’s notice of the date of 
commencement of vacation. A new pro- 
vision states that an employer may, on the 
request of the employee, give to an em- 
ployee a vacation during the year in which 
it accrues. 

As previously, vacation pay must be 
given in one amount at least one day prior 
to the date of commencement of the vaca- 
tion. Normally, vacation pay must now be 
based on four per cent of the employee’s 
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regular pay (including vacation pay) for 
normal hours of work during the vacation 
year. 

However, if a vacation is given during 
the year in which it accrues, an employee 
must receive vacation pay equal to four 
per cent of his regular pay for the 12 
months immediately preceding his annual 
vacation. Where an annual vacation is given 
in the first year of employment, the em- 
ployer must pay to the employee the equiv- 
alent of two weeks’ wages calculated on 
his average earnings for the period of em- 
ployment. 

The regulations again specify that where 
an employer makes deductions for board or 
lodging or both from an employee’s wages, 
regular pay must include the cash value of 
such deductions. 


Employees are again entitled to vacation 
pay on termination of employment but the 
30-day qualifying period previously in effect 
has been dropped. An employee whose 
services are terminated before he becomes 
eligible for an annual vacation must receive 
an amount equal to four per cent of his 
regular pay for the period of employment. 
An employee who is entitled to a vacation 
but has not taken it must be paid, on 
termination, his vacation pay plus an 
amount equal to four per cent of his regu- 
lar pay since he last became entitled to an 
annual vacation. 


As has been the case, nothing in the 
order affects any provision in any agree- 
ment or contract of service or any custom 
that ensures to any employee more favour- 
able vacation benefits than those provided 
in the order. Similarly, less favourable pro- 
visions are again declared to be null and 
void. 


British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


Regulations under the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act governing the pro- 
cedure of the Labour Relations Board were 
gazetted as B.C. Reg. 55/61 on April 20. 
The regulations, which are more detailed 
than formerly, take into account some of 
the 1961 amendments to the Act. Among 
other new rules are provisions dealing with 
settlement votes, mailed votes and applica- 
tions to alter pay rates and applications for 
conciliation services. A number of new 
forms are also prescribed. 


One of the new provisions sets out the 
procedure to be followed when an employer 
seeks permission to alter rates of pay or 
conditions of employment while an agree- 
ment is being negotiated. In such cases an 
employer must apply to the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Board, who will then 
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notify the other party or other persons 
affected of the proposed changes. Within 
five days, the parties notified must submit 
their observations to the Chief Executive 
Officer, who will refer them to the Minister, 
who may issue regulations as provided in 
the Act. 

Applications to alter pay rates or condi- 
tions of employment when an application 
for certification is under consideration must, 
as before, be submitted to the Registrar. 

Under the revised regulations, when an 
application to decertify a union has been 
received, the Registrar must now notify 
the employer and the employees as well as 
the certified trade union concerned. All 
parties are given 10 days in which to sub- 
mit their observations. 

One of the 1961 amendments intended 
to encourage early settlement of strikes 
and lockouts authorized the Minister of 
Labour to direct that a settlement offer 
made by either party be put to a vote of 
the employers or employees affected. The 
regulations provide that such proceedings 
may be initiated by filing with the Chief 
Executive Officer an application on the 
prescribed form setting out the particulars 
of the settlement offer. The Chief Execu- 
ive Officer may refer the application to a 
conciliation officer for investigation, which 
must include discussion of the settlement 
offer with both parties to the dispute. In 
his report, the conciliation officer must 
state the result of his investigation and may 
include any recommendation he considers 
appropriate regarding the taking of a vote. 
After considering the conciliation officer’s 
report, the Minister may, if he believes that 
the offer would have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of resolving the dispute, direct that 
a settlement vote be taken. In such cases, 
the party making the offer must supply the 
returning officer with printed copies of the 
offer in such number and in such form as 
the returning officer considers necessary for 
purposes of the vote. 

The rules regarding a settlement vote are 
the same as for a representation vote or 
for a pre-strike or pre-lockout vote. The 
Minister (the Board in the case of a repre- 
sentation vote) may appoint a returning 
officer, who, among other duties, must fix 
the date, time and place for taking the vote, 
determine the form of the ballot, invite 
the trade union and employer affected to 
appoint scrutineers, obtain from the em- 
ployer a certified list of employees in the 
unit on a specified date and settle the list 
of eligible voters in accordance with the 
regulations. When a mailed vote is being 
conducted, the returning officer must, in 
addition to his other duties, forward with 
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each ballot a letter setting out the infor- 
mation upon which the vote is being held 
and instructions for voting and must also 
designate the time and place for counting 
the ballots. 

In the case of a representation vote, all 
employees in the unit on the date of appli- 
cation for certification will be counted 
eligible voters unless the Board orders other- 
wise or the employees are absent from work 
during working hours and do not cast their 
ballots. 

When a decertification vote is being held, 
the voters’ list must include all employees 
in the unit on the date determined by the 
returning officer, except where the Board 
decides otherwise. 

Where a pre-lockout or a pre-strike vote 
or a settlement vote is being conducted, all 
employees in the unit on the date fixed 
by the returning officer are eligible to vote. 

Collective agreements, constitutions and 
by-laws required to be filed under the Act 
will be open to inspection at the Depart- 
ment’s offices in Victoria. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Appren- 
ticeship Act setting out requirements for 
apprenticeship in the machinist trade were 
gazetted March 25 to take effect from date 
of publication. The machinist trade was 
declared an apprenticeable trade in 1959 
and these are the first special rules to be 
issued for the trade. 

In the regulations, the term “machinist 
trade” covers all work carried on by machin- 
ists or automotive machinists. 

By “automotive machinist” is meant a 
person who, as a result of study and exper- 
ience with automobiles, trucks and auto- 
motive equipment, is able to perform skilled 
manual work, fabricating and repairing 
metal parts; to do machine work, bench 
hand work and flan assembly; to shape, 
turn, bore, grind, plane and finish metal 
parts and generally to produce highly skilled 
work at a journeyman level. 

To qualify as a machinist under these 
regulations a persom must be able to per- 
form the following operations: (1) turn a 
block of metal into a precise machine part 
or tool by using hand or machine tools to 
cut, shave or grind a block of metal to the 
required shape and size, or to drill, bore 
or broach holes in it; (2) read and use 
blueprints and plan work procedure; (3) 
select suitable metal stock and lay out 
work with precision instruments; (4) set 
up work in machines, selecting proper tools 
for each operation; (5) operate machine 
tools, including engine lathes, milling 
machines, drill presses and  broaching 
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machines, in proper sequence to complete 
the machining of a block, checking dimen- 
sions with required frequency and adjusting 
speeds; (6) fit and assemble parts; (7) 
design dies, tools, jigs and work-holding 
fixtures; (8) generally to produce highly 
skilled work at a journeyman level. 

The regulations make provision for grant- 
ing certificates of qualification to persons 
with experience in the trade who have not 
served a formal apprenticeship. Any person 
28 years or over who submits testimonials 
certifying that he has worked as a machinist 
or an automotive machinist for seven or 
more years prior to March 1, 1961 may be 
granted a certificate of qualification upon 
passing an examination approved by the 
trade advisory committee. If an applicant 
applies within 90 days from March 25, 
1961, he may not be required to try an 
examination or may be exempted in part. 

A candidate who fails an examination 
may be given an appropriate standing as 
an apprentice and, if not already registered, 
may register as an apprentice and complete 
his training under the Apprenticeship Act 
and this regulation. 

Under the new regulations it is now 
mandatory for persons between 16 and 21 
years who are presently learning the trade, 
whether under a training agreement or not, 
to register with the Director of Apprentice- 
ship as an apprentice. In future, every 
person under 21 years who enters the 
machinist trade must enter into an appren- 
ticeship agreement within three months. 

Registration is voluntary for persons 
over 21 years both in the case of those 
presently learning the trade and those who 
enter later. Unless rejected by the trade 
advisory committee for “adequate assigned 
reasons,” learners over 21 years may be 
registered with the Director of Apprentice- 
ship. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for an applicant for apprenticeship in the 
machinist trade is Grade IX or its equiva- 
lent but the committee may give preference 
to persons with Grade X_ standing or 
higher. 

The term of apprenticeship is five years, 
including the probationary period. However, 
if an apprentice has attended an approved 
technical school or has had previous exper- 
ience in the trade, the term of apprentice- 
ship may be reduced by the apprenticeship 
board on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. Also, an apprentice who has com- 
pleted his technical educational training and 
has been recommended by his employer 
may, with the approval of the committee, 
be given his final examination at the end 
of his fourth year of apprenticeship. 
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The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to five except that an employer who 
employs at least one journeyman or is 
himself a journeyman may engage one 
apprentice. An apprentice employed tem- 
porarily to learn a branch of the trade not 
carried on by the employer to whom he 
is apprenticed need not be counted when 
determining the quota. 

Apprentices are required to attend the 
prescribed educational classes, which must 
include instruction in courses recommended 
by the committee and approved by the 
board. However, if an apprentice has com- 
pleted a six-month course relating to the 
machinist trade in the Manitoba Technical 
Institute or other course approved by the 
Director, he may be exempted from attend- 
ing some of the classes upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee and the appren- 
ticeship board. 

An employer is obliged to give every 
apprentice such instruction and practical 
training in all branches of the trade as is 
deemed necessary by the trade advisory 
committee to develop a practical and skilled 
journeyman. He must also submit an annual 
progress report to the committee and a 
final report when requested by the board. 

On completing his term of apprentice- 
ship, an apprentice who has attended the 
prescribed educational classes and passed 
the trade tests and examinations set by the 
committee will be granted a certificate upon 
payment of the required fee. 


In line with the usual practice, the regula- 
tions stipulate that an apprentice must be 
paid a specified percentage of the prevail- 
ing journeyman’s rate. During the first six 
months the rate is 40 per cent, increasing 
by five per cent every six months until 
the tenth six-month period, when the mini- 
mum payable is 85 per cent of a journeyman 
machinist’s wage. 

With two exceptions, the hours of appren- 
tices are the same as those currently 
worked by journeymen employed by the 
same employer. One exception is that male 
employees under 17 years are not per- 
mitted to work more than 48 hours in any 
week. The other: no female apprentice, 
regardless of age, may work more than 44 
hours in any week except in accordance 
with the Employment Standards Act and 
the Minimum Wage Regulations. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual fair wage schedule fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work at regular rates for certain Manitoba 
construction workers was gazetted May 6 
to remain in force from May 1, 1961 until 
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April 30, 1962. The majority of rates are 
the same as in the previous schedule, 
although a few were increased, the most 
common increase being 10 cents an hour. 
There were no changes in hours. 


As previously, the fair wage schedule is 
in two parts. Part I applies to private con- 
struction work costing more than $100 in 
Greater Winnipeg or in any city or town 
with a population of 2,000 or more or in 
any other part of the province designated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
to Public Works contracts. Part II, as 
before, applies to public highway, road, 
bridge or drainage construction projects 
outside the city of Winnipeg authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works. 

Part I, as previously, contains two sets 
of minimum rates, Zone “A” rates and Zone 
“B” rates, which cover 27 occupations, 
including licensed tradesmen, skilled and 
unskilled labourers, truck drivers and watch- 
men. Zone “A” rates, which, except in a 
few cases are higher than Zone “B” rates 
and are for the most part based on a 40- 
hour week, apply to public and private 
construction work in Winnipeg and a 30- 
mile radius. Zone “B” rates, which with 
one exception are based on a regular work- 
week of 48 hours and are generally lower 
than Zone “A” rates, apply to public con- 
struction work elsewhere in the province 
and to private construction work in places 
with a population of 2,000 or more (Bran- 
don, Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Nee- 
pawa, Portage la Prairie, Steinbach, Swan 
River and The Pas). 

As previously indicated, the majority of 
the rates set are the same as those in the 
previous schedule. However, some Zone “B” 
rates were increased, thereby reducing the 
differential between the two zones and in 
a few cases higher rates were set for occu- 
pations where it has been the practice to 
set the same rate for both zones. 


One change was made in the classifica- 
tion of workers. The category lathers now 
has three subdivisions: (1) journeymen 
lathers engaged in metal lathing work com- 
monly known as “furring and suspension 
lathing”; (2) journeymen lathers engaged 
in nail or plaster board lathing who apply 
an average of at least 40 bundles of plaster 
board lathing per eight-hour day; (3) 
journeymen lathers who apply fewer than 
40 bundles of plaster board lathing in eight 
hours of work. The rates for persons in the 
first two subdivisions are the same, $2.65 
an hour in Zone “A” and $2.35 in Zone 
“B”. The minimum hourly wage for lathers 
in the third subdivision is $2.35 an hour 
in Zone “A” and $2.10 in Zone “B”. As is 
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the case in most occupations, the Zone “A” 
rates are based on a 40-hour week and the 
Zone “B” rates on a 48-hour week. 


As has been indicated, in a few occupa- 
tions rates were raised in both zones. The 
rates for marble setters were increased by 
10 cents to $2.35 an hour in Zone “A” and 
$2.10 in Zone “B”. The rate for sheet 
metal workers was raised from $2.40 to 
$2.50 in Zone “A” and from $2.05 to $2.25 
in Zone “B”. The minimum hourly wage 
now payable to terrazzo and oxychloride 
workers is $2.35 in Zone “A” and $2.10 in 
Zone “B”. 

Higher minimum rates were established 
also for a few occupations where it has 
been the practice to set the same rates in 
both zones. The rate for bridge, structural 
and ornamental ironworkers was increased 
from $2.60 to $2.80 an hour. In both zones 
the minimum for elevator constructors was 
raised to $2.71 an hour and that of their 
helpers to $1.90. The rate for plate glass 
and metal setters is now $1.95 an hour. 
The minimum payable in both zones to 
miscellaneous glass setters or to persons 
who install weatherstripping is now $1.74 
instead of $1.69 an hour as formerly. While 
rates are the same in both zones, the 
tegular work-week for these workers 
remains 40 hours in Zone “A” and 48 in 
Zone “B” except in the case of ironworkers, 
whose regular work-week is 40 hours 
regardless of location. 


In several categories, Zone “B” rates 
were raised but Zone “A” rates were not 
changed. The minimum for journeymen 
asbestos workers was raised from $2.05 to 
$2.15 in Zone “B” and that of first class 
improvers from $1.80 to $1.85, while in 
Zone “A” the rate for the first category 
remains $2.40 an hour and for the second 
$2.05 an hour. In Zone “B” the rate for 
bricklayers and stone masons and for plas- 
terers was increased from $2.35 to $2.45 
an hour. In Zone “A” the minimum for 
these tradesmen is the same as last year, 
$2.70 an hour. 

The rates in Part II are the same as 
last year, ranging from $1 an hour for 
watchmen and flagfnen to $2.15 an hour 
for carpenters. The most common rate is 
$1.40 an hour and is the minimum rate 
payable to truck drivers and certain tractor 
operators. As in other years, employees 
engaged in public highway, road, bridge or 
drainage projects outside the Winnipeg area 
are permitted to work up to 120 hours in 
a two-week period at straight-time rates, 
the only exception being carpenters, whose 
minimum wage rate of $2.15 an hour is 
based on a 48-hour week. 
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Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 1960 


Newfoundland has issued the Licensing 
of Logging Camps Regulations, 1961, under 
the Logging Camps Act, 1960. They were 
gazetted May 23. 

The new regulations provide that no 
person may operate a logging camp or a 
small logging camp without a licence for 
it, and that no person may apply for a 
licence unless the camp meets the standards 
set out in the Act and the regulations issued 
under it. 

Licences are issued by the Minister of 
Mines, Agriculture and Resources on pay- 
ment of a fee of $10 for a permanent 
logging camp and $2 for a non-permanent 
camp. All licences expire on March 31 next 
after issue, unless sooner revoked. They 
must be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the camp. 

The Minister or his representative may 
revoke or suspend a licence if a camp is 
operated contrary to the Act or the regula- 
tions. The officer making the suspension, 
however, must inform the operator of the 
reason for, and duration of, the suspension. 
When a licence has been revoked, no person 
may apply for a new licence for that camp 
until after March 31 following the revoca- 
tion. 


Ontario Energy Act 

In Ontario, the regulations governing the 
production, distribution and consumption of 
gas and oil, issued under the Energy Act, 
were revised. O. Reg. 100/61, gazetted May 
6, amends O. Reg. 1/61 (L.G., Mar., p. 
272). It deals mainly with safety matters. 

The new regulation, revoking an existing 
provision with a similar purpose, exempts 
appliances for the use of natural or manu- 
factured gas in one-family and two-family 
dwellings from a provision added to the 
Act at this last session, which requires that 
the installation, repair, service or removal 
of any gas appliance may be done only 
by, or under the supervision of, a registered 
gas fitter. Appliances for the use of lique- 
fied petroleum gas are also exempted from 
this new amendment to the Act. 

A qualified gas fitter employed in an 
institution or commercial or industrial un- 
dertaking may now be registered as a main- 
tenance gas fitter to install, repair, service 
or remove gas appliances, or to supervise 
these operations, in the buildings of his 
employer. 

The regulations now provide that any 
person with appropriate qualifications may 
be registered as a pipeline inspector. 
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A fee of $5 for examination and any 
certificate of registration of a gas fitter, 
maintenance gas fitter or pipeline inspector, 
or for the renewal of such a certificate, 
has been set. 


Prince Edward Island Motor Carrier Act 


Regulations under the Prince Edward 
Island Motor Carrier Act were gazetted 
May 20, repealing regulations published in 
January 1960. Among other provisions, the 
regulations lay down rules regarding extra- 
provincial carriers and hours and qualifica- 
tions of drivers. 

All public motor trucks engaged in extra- 
provincial operations must be licensed under 
the Motor Vehicle Transport Act of Canada. 
Such licences are issued by the Prince 
Edward Island Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, which, under the Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act of Canada, is authorized to 
issue licences to extra-provincial carriers 
on the same terms as to local carriers. 


The regulations stipulate that no motor 
carrier or other person owning, controlling, 
managing or driving a public motor bus 
or truck may drive or permit a person to 
drive more than 10 hours in any 24-hour 
period. They further provide that no person 
may drive a public passenger bus or public 
motor truck after having worked at other 
employment during the day when, by so 
doing, his total period of employment or 
work as a driver or otherwise exceeds 12 
hours in any 24-hour period. For purposes 
of this provision, time occupied riding in 
a bus or truck as a helper, relief driver or 
otherwise will be considered as driving time 
but time spent resting or sleeping in a 
properly equipped berth or bunk on a 
vehicle will not be counted. 


Every holder of a motor carrier licence 
must keep a record of the hours worked by 
bus drivers. Every truck driver is required 
to keep an accurate record of his hours of 
work. Such records must be made available 
for inspection by a peace officer or officer 
of the Public Utilities Commission upon 
request. 

The Commission may require a bus driver 
or a truck driver to undergo a physical 
examination at any time, in which case the 
driver may not drive a bus or truck nor 
may the carrier permit him to drive unless 
he has filed with the Commission a certifi- 
cate from a duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner certifying as to his physical fitness. 

The regulations further provide that no 
person may drive a public bus or truck 
unless he has at least one year’s experience 
in driving motor vehicles extending through- 
out four seasons of the year. 


Quebec Public Health Act 


The regulations concerning sanitary con- 
ditions in industrial camps, issued under 
the Quebec Public Health Act (L.G. 1950, 
p. 1922), have been amended by O.C. 635, 
gazetted May 20. 

The amendment forbids batching camps, 
which are defined as camps where workers 
make out alone, without a cook, foreman 
or anyone to see to the maintenance of the 
place. 

Another new provision prohibits super- 
imposed bunks in any new construction 
which serves as a dormitory in camps. The 
Director of the Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene, however, may grant a delay until 
August 1, 1961 to allow employers to con- 
form with this provision in respect of dor- 
mitories already built. 


United States Fair Labor Standards Act 


An amendment to the United States 
Fair Labor Standards Act raising the mini- 
mum hourly wage and extending coverage 
was signed by President Kennedy on May 5 
to go into force on September 3. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
federal wage-hour law, was enacted in 1938 
as a counter-depression measure. With 
certain exceptions it applies to employees 
engaged in interstate commerce, in the 
production of goods for such commerce or 
in any closely related occupation. It not 
only sets a federal minimum wage but 
also requires the payment of time and one- 
half the regular rate after 40 hours in a 
week and restricts child labour. 
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The minimum wage was originally set 
at 25 cents an hour, with provision for an 
increase to 30 cents in 1939 and to 40 
cents in 1945. In 1949, the minimum hourly 
rate was increased to 75 cents effective from 
January 25, 1950, but at the same time 
coverage was reduced. A 1955 amendment 
raised the minimum to $1 an hour, effec- 
tive March 1, 1956, but left the coverage 
unchanged. 


In his message to Congress on February 
2 on his program for economic recovery 
and growth, President Kennedy recom- 
mended improvements in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, stating: 


I urge the Congress to raise the minimum 
wage immediately to $1.15 and to $1.25 within 
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two years. This will improve the incomes, 
level of living, morale, and efficiency of many 
of our lowest-paid workers, and provide incen- 
tives for their more productive utilization. 
This can actually increase productivity and 
hold down unit costs, with no adverse effects 
on our competition in world markets and our 
balance of payments. More than four-fifths 
of those commodities affected by either export 
or import trends are produced by industries 
which would not be significantly affected by a 
moderate increase in the minimum wage. The 
Proposed new coverage is basically in retail 
trade and services, which are not affected by 
shifts in international trade. Moreover, exper- 
ience with previous minimum wage increases 
indicates little effect on prices... 


The 1961 amendment represents a com- 
promise between a broader Bill approved 
by the Senate and the Kitchin-Ayres Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
after it had rejected the administration bill. 

The Senate Bill, which also had the 
support of the administration, would have 
raised the minimum wage of presently 
covered workers to $1.15 an hour with a 
further increase to $1.25 in two years and 
would have extended coverage to about 
4,000,000 additional employees. It would 
also have established a $1 minimum for 
newly covered workers with provision for 
increases to $1.25 in four years and for 
graduated decreases in maximum straight- 
time hours. 

The Kitchin-Ayres Bill also proposed to 
raise the minimum wage of presently 
covered employees from $1 to $1.15 an 
hour but did not provide for future in- 
creases and would have brought only 
about 1,400,000 additional employees within 
the scope of the Act. It would have pro- 
vided a $1 minimum wage but no overtime 
compensation for newly covered employees. 

The compromise measure establishes a 
minimum wage of $1.15 for presently 
covered workers effective September 3, with 
provision for an increase to $1.25 in two 
years. It also extends coverage to about 
3,624,000 additional workers, the bulk of 
them in the retail and service trades. Newly 
covered employees are to be paid $1 an 
hour with increases to $1.25 over a five- 
year period. Employers of newly protected 
workers are also allowed five years in 
which to adjust tothe 40-hour work week 
on a downward graduating scale. 


Coverage 


The original basis of coverage has been 
retained, which means that employees in- 
dividually engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce will 
continue to be protected unless specifically 
exempt. In addition, the 1961 amendment 
expands coverage, for the first time since 
the Act became law in 1938, by introducing 
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a new concept of coverage, the enterprise 
concept, and by narrowing or eliminating 
some of the exemption provisions. 

In the amended Act a new term, “enter- 
prise”, has been introduced, which means 
the related activities performed (either 
through unified operation or common con- 
trol) by any person for a common business 
purpose. It includes all such activities 
whether performed in one or more estab- 
lishments or by one or more corporate or 
other organizational units but does not 
cover the related activities performed for 
such an enterprise by an independent con- 
tractor. The amended Act also makes it 
clear that a small local independent busi- 
ness not in itself large enough to come 
within the new coverage is not subject 
to the Act because it has certain dealings 
with a large enterprise. 

Under the new enterprise concept of 
coverage, the application of the Act is now 
extended, within certain limits, to the fol- 
lowing categories of enterprises which have 
employees engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce: 

1. Enterprises with one or more retail 
or service establishments, if the enterprises 
have an annual gross volume of sales of 
$1,000,000 or more (exclusive of certain 
excise taxes) and have purchased or re- 
ceived goods for resale that have moved 
across state lines (not in deliveries from 
the reselling establishment) which amount 
in total annual volume to $250,000 or more; 

2. Urban or interurban transit companies 
with an annual gross volume of sales of 
$1,000,000 or more (exclusive of certain 
excise taxes); 

3. Construction enterprises with an an- 
nual gross volume of business of not less 
than $350,000; 

4. Gasoline service establishments with 
an annual gross volume of sales of $250,- 
000 or more (exclusive of certain excise 
taxes). 

In addition, the amended Act extends 
coverage to establishments in any enterprise 
not included in any of the four categories 
listed above that has employees engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce if the annual gross volume 
of sales of the enterprise is $1,000,000 or 
more. This last provision was designed to 
prevent the continuance of a situation in 
which some employees in an establishment 
were protected while others who worked 
side by side were not. 

Stores in which the only employees are 
the owner or persons standing in the rela- 
tionship of parent, spouse or child of the 
owner are specifically excluded from the 
new coverage provisions. 
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As has been indicated, changes in the 
exemption provisions also brought addi- 
tional employees under the Act. The former 
minimum wage and overtime exemption 
for employees engaged in a local retailing 
capacity was dropped and the exemption 
for switchboard operators in small exchanges 
was narrowed. 

The exemption for employees of retail 
and service establishments doing more than 
50 per cent of their business within the 
State was modified to set out four instances 
in which such employees are exempt. 
They are now exempt from the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions if their 
establishment is not in one of the newly 
covered enterprises referred to above. They 
are also exempt if their establishment is 
part of a covered enterprise but does not 
itself have sales of over $250,000 annually; 
is a hotel, motel, restaurant, motion picture 
theatre, an amusement or _ recreational 
establishment operating on a seasonal basis; 
or is a hospital, an institution for the sick, 
aged, mentally ill or defective or a school 
for handicapped or gifted children. 

Employees in laundry and dry cleaning 
establishments, which the Senate Bill pro- 
posed to cover, continue to be exempt. Other 
categories of employees that remain exempt 
from the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions include: employees engaged in a 
bona fide executive, administrative or pro- 
fessional capacity or as outside salesmen, 
agricultural workers, fishermen and persons 
engaged in offshore processing of seafoods, 
2mployees of taxicab operators, logging 
trews of 12 or fewer employees, persons 
employed by small newspapers and em- 
ployees of small telegraphic agencies in 
exempt retail or service establishments. 

The 1961 amendments also exempted 
from the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions country elevators with not more 
than five employees, and retail or service 
establishments primarily engaged in food 
or beverage service on the premises or in 
specified catering activities. A similar 
exemption was provided for employees in 
establishments engaged in selling automo- 
biles, trucks or farm implements. 

A number of employees who were pre- 
viously exempted from both the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions are now 
given minimum wage protection but con- 
tinue to be exempt from the Act’s overtime 
requirements. These include: seamen em- 
ployed on American vessels, employees of 
urban and interurban transit companies and 
employees of gasoline service stations. 

Subject to certain qualifications, over- 
time exemptions are also set out for the 
following: announcers, news editors and 
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chief engineers of radio and _ television 
stations in cities of specified population; 
employees of certain independent local 
bulk petroleum products distributors, if 
the annual sales of the enterprise do not 
exceed $1,000,000, and, under specified 
conditions, local delivery drivers and driv- 
ers’ helpers who are compensated on the 
basis of trip rates or other delivery pay- 
ment plan. 

The former overtime exemption for cer- 
tain motor carrier, air carrier, railroad and 
pipeline employees is retained. 


The seasonal overtime exemption for 
employees engaged in processing and can- 
ning of agricultural commodities was re- 
duced. 


Another 1961 amendment allows an over- 
time exemption for commission employees. 
An employer is not obliged to pay over- 
time to an employee in a retail or service 
establishment if the employee’s regular rate 
of pay exceeds one and one-half times the 
minimum hourly rate applicable to him and 
more than half his compensation for a 
representative period (not less than one 
month) comes from commissions on goods 
or services. 


Minimum Rates 


As has been indicated, the minimum wage 
for the estimated 23.9 million workers now 
protected by the $1 rate will be increased 
to $1.15 on September 3 and to $1.25 an 
hour in two years. Both the House and 
Senate Labor Committees reported that in 


“making their recommendations they had 


considered the current economic situation 
and such factors as: (1) trends in the 
relationship of the minimum wage level to 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing; 
(2) changes in the cost of living and in 
productivity since the effective date of the 
1956 increase to $1 an hour; (3) the annual 
income required to maintain a minimum 
standard of living; and (4) the impact of 
the proposed minimum rates as compared 
with the impact of the 1956 increase. The 
Senate Committee also considered the im- 
pact on employment, on prices and on 
foreign competition. 

Because a majority of the newly covered 
enterprises are in the retail and service 
industries where wages are relatively low, 
the amended Act provides for a gradual 
application of minimum wage standards. 
The minimum for newly covered workers 
will be $1 an hour the first three years 
after the effective date of the 1961 amend- 
ments, $1.15 during the fourth year and 
$1.25 thereafter. 
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A further amendment gives the Adminis- 
trator authority to issue regulations pro- 
viding for the employment of full-time 
students at subminimum rates outside 
school hours in a retail or service estab- 
lishment, provided that such employment 
is not the type ordinarily given to a full- 
time employee. As in the case of learners, 
apprentices and messengers, special certi- 
ficates will be issued and limitations as to 
time, number, proportion and length of 
service imposed. 


As well as establishing new minimum 
rates, the 1961 amendment also modified the 
definition of wage. Under the Act, it has 
been permissible for an employer to include 
in wages the reasonable cost, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, of furnishing 
the employee with board, lodging or other 
facilities customarily furnished by such 
employer to his employees. A new proviso 
has been added giving the Secretary of 
Labor authority to determine the fair 
value of facilities furnished by the em- 
ployer on the basis of average cost to the 
employer or to groups of employers simi- 
larly situated, or average value to groups 
of employees, or other appropriate mea- 
sures of fair value. Another provides that 
the cost of board, lodging or other facilities 
must not be included as part of wages if 
excluded by a bona fide collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Two-step increases are also provided for 
presently covered employees in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, where minimum 
wage rates are established by wage orders 
issued by the Secretary of Labor on the 
recommendation of tripartite industry com- 
mittees. Existing wage rates are to be 
increased by 15 per cent within 60 days 
after the effective date of the 1961 amend- 
ments or one year after the effective date 
of the most recent wage order, whichever 
is later, unless an appeal is made. Two 
years after the 15-per-cent increase has 
become effective, rates are to be further 
increased by an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of the rate or rates in effect when the 
1961 amendments came into force. 

Either of the percentage increases re- 
ferred to above may be superseded by the 
rates prescribed in a wage order issued by 
the Secretary on the recommendation of a 
review committee. Such a committee may 
be appointed on the application of employ- 
ers employing a majority of employees in 
an industry. If, after considering the finan- 
cial data and other information submitted 
with the application, the Secretary believes 
that the percentage increases will substan- 
tially curtail employment in the industry he 
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may appoint a review committee, which 
may recommend a rate or rates in lieu of 
the applicable percentage increase. 


The Act further provides no special 
industry committee may hold any hearing 
within one year after a minimum rate for 
such an industry has been recommended to 
the Secretary by a review committee. 


Minimum rates for newly protected 
workers in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are to be established by wage 
orders recommended by special industry 
committees appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor within 60 days after the enactment 
of the amendments. 


Maximum Hours 


The 40-hour work week standard for 
employees now protected by the Act has 
been retained. 


No maximum hours requirements are 
established for newly covered workers for 
the first two years so that employers may 
make the initial adjustment to the $1 mini- 
mum wage before being required to pay 
a premium rate for overtime hours. Newly 
protected workers must be paid one and 
one-half times their regular rates of pay 
after 44 hours during the third year, after 
42 hours during the fourth year and after 
40 hours thereafter. 


Child Labour 


The prohibition against the employment 
of oppressive child labour has been extended 
to newly covered enterprises. 


Other Provisions 


In addition to raising the minimum wage 
and expanding coverage, the amending Act 
also introduced several other new features. 
One new provision reflects the concern felt 
by some members of Congress about the 
upward trend in imports of types of pro- 
ducts produced in the United States by 
relatively low-wage firms. It directs the 
Secretary to make investigations whenever 
he has reason to believe that in any 
industry under the Act the competition 
of foreign producers has resulted or is 
likely to result in increased unemployment. 
If he finds that increased unemployment 
has in fact resulted or is likely to result 
he must make a full and complete report 
of his findings to the President. In this 
report he may include pertinent informa- 
tion on the increased employment resulting 
from additional exports in any industry 
under the Act. 


Another new provision requires the Secre- 
tary to study the complicated system of 
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exemptions now available under the Act 
for handling and processing of agricultural 
products, as well as the complex problems 
involving rates of pay of employees in 
hotels, motels, restaurants and other food 
service enterprises presently exempted from 
the Act. When he makes his annual report 
to Congress in January 1962, giving his 
evaluation of minimum wages, he must 
include a special report containing the 
results of this study, together with recom- 
mendations for further legislation to sim- 
plify and remove inequities in the applica- 
tion of these exemptions. 

Two other amendments were designed to 
establish a -more effective method of en- 
forcing an employee’s rights. Until now, 
the Secretary has had no authority to 


require the payment of minimum wages 
and overtime not paid in compliance with 
the law except where an employee has re- 
quested such action. According to the 
House Labor Committee, this limitation 
impeded the Secretary in his efforts to 
enforce the Act, since many employees who 
were not paid in accordance with the law 
were hesitant about requesting legal action 
against their employers. The amended Act 
authorizes the federal courts, in injunction 
proceedings brought by the Secretary of 
Labor, to order the payment of the actual 
amount of unpaid minimum wages or 
overtime compensation. However, once a 
complaint is filed by the Secretary, the 
employee is now prohibited from initiating 
a private action to recover the amount due. 


Trade Analyses Published by the Department of Labour 


These analyses consist of an orderly listing of the essential operations that a 
fully trained journeyman should be able to perform and also the items of related 
knowledge that facilitate the doing of those operations. 


The following analyses are available at 50 cents per copy (except the Machinist, 
which is $2.50) from: The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 


Ont. 
Year of Catalogue 
Issue No. 

Analysis of the Carpentry Trade* .................:...... 1955 L39-155 
Analysis of the Bricklaying Trade (out of print) 1956 139-256 
Analysis of the Machinist’s Trade* 20.0.0... 1956 L39-356 
Analysis"or the Plastering nade... aaa ae 1956 L39-456 
Analysis of the Plumbing: rade)... eee eee 1956 L39-557 
Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Repair Trade (Me- 

Chanical) haha. cc ret ce ctcta etceh to ene eee 1957 L39-657 
Analysis of the Sheet Metal Trade ....................0... 1957 L39-757 
Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Trade (Body) .... 1958 L39-858 
Analysis of the Electrical Construction Trade .... 1958 L39-958 
Analysis of the Painting and Decorating Trade .... 1959 L39-1059 
Analysis of the Heavy Duty Repair Trade ........ 1959 L39-1159 
Analysis of the Welding Trade .............ccccccccceccsesee 1959 L39-1259 
Analysis of the Steamfitting and Air Condition- 

INST AC eh et rR. crt) aul. Ee, wee 1960 L39-1360 
Analysis of the Commercial Cooking Trade 1960 L39-1460 
Analysis of the Toolmaking Trade ..................... 1960 L39-1560 
Analysis of the Radio & TV Servicing Trade .... 1960 L39-1660 
Analysis of the Refrigeration and Air Condition- 

IDS CAGE. 5 ite Mir sdhcns tnmntamicomemndt:... cet tetette 1961 L39-1760 
Analysis of the Linemen Trade (Electrical Utility) if 
*Under Revision—a new edition being prepared. 
+To be issued in 1961. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of April down 
125,000 from month earlier total but virtually unchanged from April 1960 total, 
statistics* show. Fewer initial and renewal claims during April than March 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on April 28 numbered 713,100; 
this was a decline of 125,000 from the 
March 31 total of 838,000 but virtually 
unchanged from last year’s April 29 count 
of 714,900. 

Regular claimants on April 28 totalled 
466,400, a decrease of 106,000 from the 
end of March and of 19,900 from the 
figure on April 29, 1960. 

Seasonal benefit claimants numbered 
246,800 on April 28 as against 265,800 on 
March 31; one year ago, their number 
was 228,600. 

At the end of April the average claimant 
had been on continuous claim 14.5 weeks; 
for males the average was 14.2 weeks and 
for females 15.4 weeks. Almost one quar- 
ter of claimants had been reporting con- 
tinuously for more than 20 weeks, as of 
April 28. This proportion was higher for 
females than for males: 30 per cent of 
women and only 22 per cent of men were 
thus classified. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 209,600 initial and renewal 
claims was filed during April, almost 
50,000 fewer than in March and 5,000 
below the 214,600 claims filed in April 
1960. 

About one half of the 144,000 initial 
claims filed in Apuil was estimated to be 
from claimants terminating regular benefit 
and requesting re-establishment of credits, 
under regular or seasonal benefit. About 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inev- 
itably includes some whose claims are in process. 
During the seasonal benefit period, claims in process 
are classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


80 per cent of these would be granted an 
extension under the seasonal benefit§ pro- 
visions, Class B. 

Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly estimate of benefi- 
ciaries in April was 708,200, compared with 
807,100 in March and 732,900 in April 
1960. 

Benefit payments amounted to $64.5 mil- 
lion in April as against $85.2 million* 
during March and $61.8 million during 
April 1960. 

The average weekly benefit was $23.98 in 
April, $23.99 in March, and $22.18 in 
April 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


This year the annual renewal of insur- 
ance books took place during May. Con- 
sequently, the usual statistics on the number 
of insurance books and contribution cards 
issued to employees for the month ending 
April 30, 1961 are not available. These 
figures will again be available as of May 
31, 1961 and, being cumulative, they will 
include all new entrants to the insured 
population from April 1, 1961. 


§Seasonal benefit Class A is inoperative on claims 
filed after March 31; however, claimants terminat- 
ing on regular and unable to re-establish under the 
regular provisions would qualify automatically for 
seasonal benefit Class B. 

*In order to obtain a fiscal year balance on pay- 
ments, the March data include supplementary pay- 
ments which, in other months, would be included 
in the month following. 
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On April 30, 1961, registered employers 
numbered 332,394, an increase of 399 since 
March 31, 1961. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During April, 7,657 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,077 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 192 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,388 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutionst were begun in 195 cases, 
30 against employers and 165 against claim- 


ants. Punitive disqualificationst as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations 
numbered 2,510. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in April totalled $22,- 
590,150.58, compared with $29,244,851.64* 
in March and $22,194,917.24 in April 1960. 

Benefits paid in April totalled $64,540,- 
209.48 compared with $85,187,925.98 in 
March and $61,767,880.26 in April 1960. 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund on April 30 was $143,651,- 
927.75; on March 31 it was $184,684,- 
852.66* and on April 30, 1960 it was 
$326,319,269.93. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Decision CUB-1823, March 23, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 46 years of age, filed a renewal appli- 
cation for benefit on August 15, 1960, and 
was registered for employment as a sewing 
machine operator (pocket maker), an 
occupation in which she had 26 years of 
experience. She stated that she had been 
employed one day (July 8, 1960) on 
pocket work for Company A, Toronto, 
Ont., at a wage of $1.00 an hour and that 
she was laid off because of “lack of work— 
on call”. 

She stated also: “... would not have 
returned if I had been called as the pay 
was too low for that type of work. As a 
skilled pocket maker I should have re- 
ceived $1.50 per hour—just staying home 
and seeking work since July 8, 1960—avail- 
able for work.” 

The claim was allowed. Previous to 
this, she had worked as a sewing machine 
operator one day (June 20, 1960) for 
the aforementioned employer and volun- 
tarily left. Before that, she was employed 
as a sewing machine operator with another 
employer, at $75.00 a week (piece work), 
from October 26, 1958 to April 22, 1960, 
when she again voluntarily left as she 
considered the machine she was operating 
was defective. In both of these instances, 
she was disqualified by the insurance officer 
for a period of six weeks. 

On October 5, 1960, the Commission’s 
local office notified the claimant of an offer 
of continuing employment as an operator 
(pockets) for a manufacturer of men’s 


tThese do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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clothing in the city of Toronto, the earn- 
ings being reckoned by the piece and 
averaging $50.00 a week, which allegedly 
was in accordance with the prevailing rate 
in the district for that type of work. The 
hours of work were eight a day and 40 
a week, day work. 

She refused to accept the offer because 
on arrival at the job the foreman said 
she might be able to earn $40.00 a week 
but he could not guarantee it and, being 
a skilled pocket maker, she wanted a guar- 
anteed starting wage of $50.00 a week, if 
the earnings were reckoned by the piece. 
The local office commented that the claim- 
ant was a skilled and fast operator and that 
the foreman was not aware of her poten- 
tialities; that had she given the job a trial, 
she would have proved to herself that she 
could have earned a wage which would 
have been satisfactory to her. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from October 2 to November 12, 
1960, because in his opinion, she had, 
without good cause, refused to accept a 
situation in suitable employment (section 
59 (1) (a)” of “the Act): 

On October 24, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees and stated 
that at the time she was offered the job 
she told the lady who interviewed her at 
the Commission’s local office that she was 
a skilled pocket maker and would accept 
a wage of $1.25 an hour; that when she 
spoke to the foreman at the plant he told 
her that the firm handled a cheaper line 


*This revised final figure for March 1961 includes 
supplementary figures not included in the interim 
report published in the June issue. 
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of pants and, therefore, could not meet her 
average wage. So, in view of this, she 
refused the offer. 

A board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto on November 25, 1960. The 
claimant attended the hearing and admitted 
that she did not pursue the details of the 
employment offered beyond the amount of 
money she would have been guaranteed. 
The board also got in touch with the em- 
ployer, from whom it was established that 
a union shop existed at the plant; that the 
claimant had been guaranteed a minimum 
wage of $38.00 a week and that it would 
have depended on her speed and ability 
as to how much money she might have 
earned beyond this sum. 

The board, by a majority decision, dis- 
missed the appeal and maintained the dis- 
qualification imposed by the insurance 
officer. In so doing, the majority members 
expressed the opinion that the claimant 
should have given the job a trial in order 
to establish what her earning power might 
be. The said members also took cognizance 
of the claimant’s prolonged period of unem- 
ployment. 

The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion that if the claimant, a 
“pocket operator” for 26 years in a better 
grade of work, had accepted the job, she 
would have been downgraded and for that 
reason, the claim for benefit should be 
allowed. 

In a memorandum on file, a placement 
officer of the Commission explained, in 
the following terms, the method of arriving 
at (a) the average wage of $50.00 a week 
for operators at the place of employment 
and (b) the prevailing rate of pay: 

The Placement Officer secured the informa- 
tion that the average wage rate at Z............ 
Clothing, for an operator, was $50 per week 
by taking a survey of the 701s in her (the 
placement officer’s) file and checking for the 
average weekly earnings shown by applicants 
who had been employed at Z............ Clothing. 

The prevailing rate was arrived at by taking 
a survey of the average weekly rates indicated 
on orders for people in this occupational cate- 
gory and by verifying this by checking average 
weekly earnings. This was also confirmed by 
a telephone call to a union official. 

Union shops pay all their operators on a 
piece work basis and the rate is set by the 
CETL aay eee Clothing is a union shop. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
59 of the Act, which provides, among other 
things, that an insured person is disqualified 
from receiving benefit if he has without 
good cause refused to accept suitable em- 
ployment, provides also that employment 
is not suitable for a claimant if it is 


(2) (b) employment in his usual occupation 
either at a lower rate of earnings or on condi- 
tions less favourable than those observed by 
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agreement between employers and employees, 
or in the absence of any such agreement, than 
those recognized by good employers... 

In the present case, the employment 
offered was in the claimant’s usual occupa- 
tion of sewing machine operator and there 
is prima facie evidence that it was not at a 
lower rate of earnings nor on conditions 
less favourable than stated in the above 
quoted subsection (2) (b). Therefore, as 
the claimant has failed to adduce evidence 
to the contrary, I must conclude that the 
employment which was notified to her on 
October 5, 1960, was suitable within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Furthermore, in the absence of evidence 
to disprove the placement officer’s explana- 
tion as to how the average wage of $50 a 
week was arrived at, I consider that her 
reason for refusing it, viz., that the em- 
ployer could not, in effect, guarantee her 
a starting wage of $50 a week, did not con- 
stitute good cause within the meaning of 
the Act under the circumstances. The best 
way she could ascertain whether she would 
be able to earn $50 a week was not by 
merely asking the employer, who apparently 
had no particular knowledge of her long 
experience and ability in the occupation, 
but by giving the employment a fair trial. 


For the above reasons, I decide to dis- 
miss the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1827, March 23, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 54 years of age, filed a renewal appli- 
cation for benefit on November 2, 1960, 
and was registered for employment as a 
bus driver. He stated in his application 
that he had been employed as such at a 
salary of $60 a week from September 6 
to October 31, 1960, when he was dismissed 
because he refused to drive a school bus 
that, in his opinion, was not road-worthy. 


The employer reported that the claimant 
had “refused to do what he was paid to 
do.” Later, he commented: 


Employee was paid to drive and look after 
the vehicle. He claimed he was paid only to 
drive. He left the vehicle in darn bad con- 
dition, which I discovered after he was dis- 
charged. As to “roadworthy condition” the 
Department of Transport inspected the vehicle 
and could find nothing wrong with it mechan- 
ically. I have no further comment to make. 


Following a request from the local office 
of the Commission for further information, 
the claimant replied: 


It was not safe for me or the children to 
ride in this bus which was a converted station 
wagon. To get the breaks fixed, after 5 days 
not in operation, I had to go to Mrs. ............ - 
who is owner of the school. She confirmed my 
statement by phoning the garage, who, in turn, 
ordered the bus off the road till fixed. The 
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breaks since have been fixed. There were many 
other things to be fixed such as chassis to be 
straightened, doors not in working order, front 
axle twisted, very bad steering and broken 
windshield. 

On November 22, 1960, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that he was 
disqualified for a period of six weeks, 
namely, from October 30 to December 10, 
1960, because, in his opinion, the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct (section 60(1) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and stated that the vehicle in ques- 
tion was not a bus; that the regular seats 
had been removed and replaced with boards 
to accommodate more children. 


In a subsequent communication, the 
claimant supplied additional details regard- 
ing the defective condition of the vehicle. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto on December 30, 1960. The em- 
ployer was present at the hearing but the 
claimant did not attend. The majority mem- 
bers of the board, on the strength of the 
evidence on file and that given orally by 
the employer at the hearing, dismissed the 
appeal and maintained the disqualification 
that had been imposed by the insurance 
Officer. 


The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the following opinion: 


I cannot agree with the majority decision of 
the Board because, on the basis of the evidence 
presented, I believe that the claimant exercised 
good judgment in refusing to drive the vehicle 
in its condition at the time of his dismissal. 

INGE ten) , the claimant’s former employer, 
appeared before the Board and submitted oral 
testimony but, in my opinion, only strengthened 
the position of the claimant. It was unfor- 
tunate, I believe, that the claimant did not also 
appear because it is probable that he could 
have further strengthened his position and my 
colleagues might well have found in his favour. 


be Soe spoke of expecting his driver 
to effect minor running repairs, but the state 
of the vehicle, by the employer’s own testimony, 
required attention beyond this scope, and he 
said nothing to refute the claimant’s testimony 
that he was dismissed for refusing to drive the 
vehicle in this condition. There may have been 
a variety of other reasons for his dismissal at 
other times, but the facts as presented to the 
Board, indicate that he was dismissed for 
refusing to drive the vehicle. Mr. ............ Soe ti 
attempting to substantiate his reasons for dis- 
charging the claimant, agreed that the vehicle 
was in “darn bad condition”, ie. brakes in 
need of repair, chassis broken, bad steering, 
etc. It is likely that the Department of Trans- 
port inspected the vehicle after these repairs 
were effected. I submit that the owner of the 
vehicle has an obligation to be aware of its 
roadability regardless of the activities of his 
employee. 

Decision against employees in such matters 
would tend to discourage them from taking 
this course of action in the future and, where 
the safety of the public is involved, such actions 
should be encouraged, not the reverse. 


I, therefore, find that the claimant’s appeal 
should be allowed and the disqualification — 
lifted. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
January 16, 1961. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that the motor vehicle which 
was used to transport children to and 
from school, and which the claimant re- 
fused to continue driving, was in such 
unsafe condition that to keep operating it 
in that condition would definitely not have 
been in the interest of public safety. 


Under these circumstances and also 
because it has not been established that 
the claimant was responsible for letting 
the vehicle get in such condition or for 
having the defective or dangerous condi- 
tion corrected, I consider that his refusal 
was justified. 


I consequently decide to reverse the 
decision of the board of referees and to 
allow the claimant’s appeal. 


EE 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 279 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown Corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 228 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
fe (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 

at: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
Wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
CN Se Ge eee eee ee enn eee 1 $ 2,118.80 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. wo... 4 632,422.60 
WeteicewPrOGUCHONG .f nti see. WH, Sie 131 864,490.00 
EIS ONL Cee ie Ak Sh Iss Mea Pia Reco ok 12 329,293.85 
LEC Ee aie TW RS AN a eee, eee ee 9 58,093.23 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possibile to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: p 
() all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


id in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair peliige bey ® rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; ? a 
(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; ‘ : ; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $6,141.30 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their conract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 235 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages — 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Oulook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction 
Co of Canada Ltd & Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of upstream tunnels, South 
Saskatchewan River Dam. Saskatoon Sask; Saskatchewan General Electric Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of electrical transformer & equipment in headerhouse, Research Station. Prince 
George B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, construction of sheep shed (pole type), 
Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, *crack filling & painting gyproc & wood trim of 
ceilings & walls of Bldg 404; Walter G Mansveld, “painting exterior of 17 bldgs; J C 
Sulpher Construction Ltd, *repairing exterior of brick parapet of Bldgs 100 & 150; 
Walter G Mansveld, *vacuum & wipe cleaning of Bldg 145; Irving Harding Ltd, *com- 
pleting roofing & flashing of Bldgs 100 & 150. Deep River Ont: John Kovacs, *painting 
interior of 29 houses & 5 apts; Rene Robitaille, painting exterior of houses & other 
Crown-owned bldgs. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: M J Lalonde Ltd, *recovering of kitchen & bathroom floors & 
kitchen counter tops, Villeray Terrace. Fort Erie Ont: J D St Clair, *exterior painting 
of 26 houses (5/48). Guelph Ont: C C Hill, *exterior painting of 43 houses (4/49). 
Hespeler Ont: Dohmen Painting, *exterior painting of 18 houses (3/48). Kitchener Ont: 
C C Hill, *exterior painting of 56 houses (2/48). Peterborough Ont: Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 126 housing units (VR 10/48 & 11/49). 
Stamford Ont: C C Hill,* exterior painting of 15 houses (2/48). Thorold Ont: C C Hill, 
*exterior painting of 28 houses (1/48). Windsor Ont: Green Lawn Co, *landscaping 
repairs (12/48 & 13/49). Lloydminster Sask: W M Dunk, *exterior painting of houses 
(1/48). Moose Jaw Sask: Ashton & Ware, *exterior painting of 115 housing units (VR 
7/48). North Battleford Sask: W M Dunk, *exterior painting of houses (3/48). Prince 
Albert Sask: Alf T Dodge & Son, “exterior painting of houses (4/48). Swift Current Sask: 
Roy A Belbin, *exterior painting of houses (1/48). Yorkton Sask: E W Wallace, “exterior 
painting of houses (4/48). Edmonton, Red Deer & Ponoka Alta; Ideal Paving & Con- 
struction Co, *asphalt paving. Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, *lagging of water 
pipe in six unit blocks (DND 4/58). Vancouver B C: R G Kelly, general carpentry 
repairs, Fraserview & Renfrew No 3 Housing Projects; D R McCallum, general plumbing 
repairs, Fraserview & Renfrew No 3 Housing Projects; D R McCallum, *oil furnace 
service contract to houses; Arli Contracting, *roofing service contract to houses; Trasolini 
& Bros Ltd, *site improvement, Terraces. 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Nakina Indian Agency Ont: City Electric, electrical wiring & construction of diesel 
electric power plant, Constance Lake IR, Constance Lake. Nelson River Indian Agency 
Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, installation of electrical generating equipment & related 
work at Ilford. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd 
construction of water supply system & alterations to sewage disposal system, Fort Ver- 
milion. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Ralph Meachem, construction of ten houses, 
Halfway River Indian Reserve No 168. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfid: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, shoulder grading of runways & drainage 
extension, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, extension to 
armament bldg. Halifax N S: Al Parelman Ltd, replacement of roof slab, Bldg D-64, 
HMC Dockyard; James F Lahey Ltd, exterior painting of 81 apartment bldgs, Shannon 
Park. Newport Corners N S: C W Stone Ltd, supply & installation of tower ladder 
safety devices. Churchill Man: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of permanent fire hall 
bldg. Prince George B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, sheathing & insulating walls 
& ceiling of drill hall. Vedder Crossing B C: Mott Electric Ltd, improvements to fire 
alarm system, RCSME. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to pavement & application of slurry 
seal; County Tile Ltd, re-shingling of 16 bldgs; Curran & Briggs Ltd, asphalt surfacing 
of access road to RX/TX bldg, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of No 3 sewage lift station. Centralia Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of 91 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Lakeview Ont: Armstrong Bros Co 
Ltd, repairs to main roads & seal coating, No 15 ROD. Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 88 MDPA’s & 35 bldgs in Camp. Churchill Man: 
Matheson Bros Ltd, repair of fire damaged bldg L-5. Shilo Man: Erwin Radeke, interior 
painting of 107 PMQ’s, Camp. Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, hangar 
apron extension, RCAF Station; The Hi-Grade Heating & Sheet Metal Ltd, supply & 
installation of eavestroughs for 361 PMQ’s. Saskatoon Sask: Park & Derochie Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of 62 PMQ’s. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Hazelwood Bros, interior maintenance painting of PMQ’s, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, *application of brush kill & soil sterilization, 
Albro Lake, Mt Uniacke receiver & sterilazation sites. McNab’s Island N S: Standard 
Construction Co Ltd, cribwork replacement, Garrison Pier. Clinton Ont: F E Dayus Co 
Ltd, re-roofing, RCAF Station; D A Kay & Son, painting, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
Kingston Painting & Decorating Services, repairing, plastering & interior painting of areas 
in Yeo Hall. Orleans Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, installation of fence at VPG. 
Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, road repairs at Connaught Rifle Range. 
Picton Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing Bldgs Nos 7, 9, 16, 28, 46 & 49, 
Camp. Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, painting of bldgs at No 6 Repair Depot, 
RCAF Station; Mosler Taylor Safes Ltd, supply & installation of security guardhouse 
doors & frames with emergency release devices, RCAF Station; T J C Home Products 
Ltd, supply & installation of 150 aluminum self storing storm & screen doors, RCAF 
Station. Uplands Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, paving roads, RCAF Station. Brandon Man: 
Newton Electric Ltd, repairs to heating system & controls at Armouries. Gimli Man: 
Sheridan Industries Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum windows, RCAF Station; Stan’s 
Painting & Decorating Contractors, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Prince 
Albert Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, conversion of low pressure steam boilers from coal to 
gas-oil firing in Armoury. Saskatoon Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, surfacing, paving, trim- 
ming & compacting three parking lots, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Park & Derochie 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 68 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Richards- 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, supply & installation of electrically operated door in Bldg No 
101, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Old Country Industrial Contractors Ltd, painting 
interior & exterior of Bldg 190-190A, HMC Dockyard; M P Paine Co, improvements to 
roads (asphalt) & sidewalks (concrete), New South Gate area, HMCS Naden. Kamloops 
B C: Kamloops Insulators & Roofers Ltd, re-roofing, reflashing & renewal of sheet metal 
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ventilators, pipe sleeves, chimney flashings & removal & re-installation of upper air 
terminal on lightning protective system on roofs of bldgs. Vancouver B C: Hugo Lantos, 
Continental Painters & Decorators, exterior painting of bldgs. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Foresteel Products Ltd, partial dust control system, Elevator No 1; 
Industrial Maintenance Ltd, complete scraping, wire brushing, cleaning, priming & 
painting of steelwork above & below deck of part of main span of Jacques Cartier 
Bridge. 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fort Amherst P E I: Wilson & Moore Ltd, *installation of heating system for care- 
taker’s residence. near Alma N B: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscape planting 
in motel area, Fundy National Park. Elk Island National Park Alta: Star Blacktop Ltd, 
supplying, hauling, heating, spraying & storing asphalt on roads. 


Post Office Department 


Ottawa Ont: Acousticon Dictograph Co, *installation of intercommunication system 
in Post Office Administration Bldgs, Riverside Drive. Winnipeg Man: Maclvor Electronics 
Ltd, *modification of music & public address system, Post Office Bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Black Duck Cove Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Botwood Nfld: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Cow Head Nfld: Jas E 
Shears & Sons, breakwater improvements. Isle aux Morts Nfld: Diamond Construction 
(1955) Ltd, construction of wharf. Lord’s Cove Nfld?) Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Petty Harbour Nfld: Wm O'Reilly, harbour improvements. St John’s Nfld: Argo 
Construction Ltd, construction of Veterans’ Wing Pavilion, St John’s General Hospital. 
L’Anse au Loup Labrador: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, construction of wharf 
& shed. Williams Harbour Labrador: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of community stage. Clarke’s Harbour N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Comeau’s Hill N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of rock talus. Dartmouth 
N S: Oxford Desk Ltd, installation of new laboratory, Oceanographic-Hydrographic 
Research Station. Pictou N S: R K Chappell Construction Ltd, harbour improvements— 
(reconstruction of Pier “C”’); Lewis S Munsie, repairs to derrick. Port Maitland N S: 
Wm Benjamin Hall, breakwater repairs. Rockdale N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Boyne’s Cove N B; Fundy Contractors Ltd, construction of wharf. Edmundston 
N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, repairs to International Bridge. Escuminac N B: 
Fundy Contractors Ltd, breakwater improvements. Florenceville N B: Coronet Paving 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Richibucto Cape N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. 
Bagotville Que: J A Simard, construction of protection works. Berthier en Bas Que: 
Ovila Boucher, construction of protection works. Deschambault Que: Rosaire Savard, wharf 
repairs. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: Couga Construction Ltee, wharf improvements. La 
Tabatiere Que: Landry Construction Inc, wharf extension. Les Ecureuils Que: Rosaire 
Savard, construction of protection works. Magog Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, repairs to retaining walls. Montreal Que: Paul Bechard, removal of garbage & 
ashes from federal bldgs; J R Robillard Ltee, alterations to Packard Bldg. Paint Hills Que: 
Ron Construction Co Ltd, construction of nursing station & power house. Ste Croix Que: 
Plessis Construction Ltd, extension to protection wall. St Damien de Buckland Que: 
Fernand Pichette, construction of post office. St Donat (Lac Archambault) Que: Danis 
Construction Inc, construction of wharf. St Irenee Que: Patrick Villeneuve, repairs to 
concrete walls of wharf approach. St Louis de Lotbiniere Que: Plessis Construction Ltd 
consiruction of protection works. Belle River Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd recon- 
struction of training wall. Burlington Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, pier recon- 
struction, Channel. Cobourg Ont: The Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
Langevin Pier. Fort Albany Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of Health Centre. Hamilton 
Ont: City Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs; Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, pier extension, Wellington St Wharf. Ottawa Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd 
supply & installation of air conditioning system, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Tippett- 
Richardson (Ottawa) Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, machinery, etc, from National 
Research Council, Montreal Road & Rideau Annex Bldg to new Communications Bldg 
Riverside Drive; Louis G Fortin Construction, general repairs, DPW Testing Laboratory, 
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Riverside Drive; James More & Sons Ltd, construction of header house, CEF; Louis G 
Fortin Construction, alterations to steel partitioning, Veterans Memorial Bldg; Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, alternations to No 3 Temporary Bldg, Lyon St; Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of fume hood exhaust fans & related work, Food & Drug 
Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, alterations to greenhouses Nos 1, 2, 
4 & passages, Plant Research Institute, Experimental Farm. Parry Sound Ont: Ontario 
Marine & Dredging Ltd, wharf improvements (smelter wharf). Pelee Island Ont: Dean 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: LC Scott Construction Co Ltd, addition 
to Postal Station “N”; New York Window Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning windows of various 
federal bldgs. Banff National Park Alta: Thode Construction Ltd, paving, Mile 14 to Mile 
32, Trans-Canada Highway; General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, paving, Mile 32 
to Mile 51.1, Trans-Canada Highway. Killam Alta: G H Roberts Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fort St James B C: Hay’s Contracting Ltd, & 
Omineca Towing Co, wharf repairs. Lytton B C: Burdett Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters & garage. Merritt B C: State Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, alterations & additions, federal bldg. Nanaimo B C: Geo H Watson, 
alterations & additions to partitions & interior repainting at federal bldg. Vancouver B C: 
The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, immigration wharf reconstruction. Victoria B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, harbour repairs (Erie St). Cambridge Bay N W T: Don Stewart 
Sheet Metal Ltd, installation of heating system in doctor’s residence & nursing station; 
Fuller & Knowles Co Ltd, installation of plumbing system in doctor’s residence & nursing 
station. Spence Bay N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, installation of plumbing & 
heating systems, Nursing Station & Warehouse; Mercier & Germaine Co Ltd, installation 
of electrical system, Nursing Station & warehouse. Tuktoyaktuk N W T: Danbrook & 
Pelland Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of heating system, Nursing Station; Billy 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of plumbing system, Nursing Station. Flat Creek- 
Eagle Plain Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, re-erection of Bailey Bridge, Mile 0.2, 
Development Road. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Ferryland Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, dredging. Bailey’s Brook N S: 
R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. Digby N S: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Glace Bay 
N S: Harriss & Harriss, redredging. Halifax N S: Walker & Hill, repairs to jetty, Seaward 
Defence Base. Bathurst N B: Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. Campbellton N B: 
The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. St Stephen N B: D B Rigby, alterations & additions to 
federal bldg. Baie Comeau Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Grande Riviere Que: 
McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Hull Que: St-Cyr & Simard Ltd, repairs to Printing 
Bureau. Montreal Que New System Towel Supply Co Ltd, supply of cleaning equipment, 
sweeping tools & cloth service, various bldgs; Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, 
laundering of venetian blinds, various bldgs. Petit Saguenay Que: La Co-operative D’Elec- 
tricitee de Petit Saguenay, extension to lighting system. Roberval Que: Les Chantiers 
Bonneau Ltee, breakwater repairs. St Coeur de Marie Que: Alberie Boivin, wharf repairs. 
St Gedeon Que: Jos Ouellette, construction of hauling slip. Three Rivers Que: Laurent 
Bourasa, installation of partitions, federal bldg. Yamachiche River Que: Louiseville 
Generale Entreprise Enrg, dredging. Eastview Ont: Hallmark Bldg Cleaning Ltd, interior 
cleaning, Landriault Bldg. Fort William Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Kingston 
Ont: Will-Mac Construction, asphalt paving of deck, Crawford Dock. Ottawa Ont: Standard 
Plumbing & Heating, supply & installation of copper silicon horizontal tank, 562 Booth 
St; Hill The Mover, moving boxes of maps, various bldgs; Geo Bolton Ltd, improvement 
to lighting, RCMP Bldg; Doran Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Citizenship Bldg; 
Able Construction €o Ltd, repairs to Prime Minister’s Residence; A Lanctot Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to Post Office workshop; William D’Aoust Construction Ltd, alterations 
to Archives Bldg; Andrews Bros Construction Ltd, repairs to Observatory, CEF; Arnold 
Construction, structural & electrical repairs, Booth Bldg; Acorn Realty Co Ltd, alterations 
to No 2 Temporary Bldg; Servant Electric, improvement to lighting, Forest Products 
Laboratory; Hubert Douglas, structural alterations, Hunter Bldg; Presley Painting & 
Decorating Co, redecoration (basement), Hunter Bldg; Rideau Construction, alterations 
to Centre Block Bldg; MacFarlane & Leblanc, improvements to lighting, No 6 Temporary 
Bldg; L A Legault & Son Co Ltd, improvement to lighting, Lorne Bldg; Kenden Builders 
Ltd, alterations to Hunter Bldg. Toronto Ont: Andmorr Construction Ltd, general altera- 
tions to MacKenzie Bldg; McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Wheatley Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, dredging. Whitby Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Edmonton Alta: 
Cummings Welding Shop, supply & fabrication of spuds, pedestals, guides & gantries for 
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i i f base drainage, Sea- 
No 250. Esquimalt B C: Helgsend & Futcher, construction of i 
Se ea B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction of Magnetometer 


Bldg, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Cornwall Ont: Ontario Steeplejacks, painting of penthouses, SLSA Headquarters 


Office Bldg. 
ds Department of Transport 


d Nfld: Beauchamp Hardware Ltd, construction of single dwelling & storage 
ape epee been Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
single dwelling & concrete light tower & demolition of existing tower. Morticot Island Nfld: 
S J Clark, construction of single dwelling, combined fog alarm & light tower & storage 
shed. Horton Bluff N S: Vincent M Babin, construction of two single dwellings, combined 
fog alarm bldg & light tower. Saint John N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of taxiway at Airport. Flat Island Que: Fernand & Eusebe Belanger, construction of double 
dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Great Whale River Que: Tyver Ltd, installation of services 
to bldg area & rehabilitation of living quarters. Montreal Que: Allied Building Services 
Ltd, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldgs. Port Harrison Que: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, 
construction of remote transmitter bldg & installation of LF antenna system. Quebec Que: 
Sanitation Industrial & Maintenance Co, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport; Union 
des Carriers & Pavages Ltee, strengthening of Runway 06-24, taxiways & parking apron, 
Airport. between Montreal & Quebec Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, *dredging in St 
Lawrence Ship Canal. Aylmer Ont; The Toten Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF 
Omni Range Bldg & related work. Hope Island Ont: Konvey Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of single dwelling. Lamb Island Ont: John Anderson, construction of single 
dwelling, light tower & pump house & demolition of existing old combined dwelling & 
light tower. Malton Ont: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, site services, Air Terminal Bldg, 
Toronto International Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Wappel Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
strengthening of runways & parking areas, Airport. Calgary Alta: D L Guthrie Con- 
struction, construction of NDB Bldg & related work. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric 
Ltd, construction of power supply to ILS bldgs including installation of single phase 
underground cable, International Airport; McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of under- 
ground three phase power cable & trenching & backfill for installation of AASR control 
cables, International Airport. Fort Nelson B C: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standby powerhouse & related work, Airport. Gallows Point B C: Nummela Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Prince Rupert B C: F B Stewart & Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of rotating beacon & related work, Airport. Vancouver B C: Stolberg Construction 
(1957) Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg (Lulu Island). Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd, 
*construction of research vessel for Dept of Fisheries. Fort Smith N W T: Solar Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of maintenance garage & related work. Inuvik N W T: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Air Terminal Bldg & related work. 


Shortage of Skilled Workers Despite Unemployment 


Acute shortage of skilled workers and 


Despite high unemployment, there were 
technicians hampers Britain’s industrial ex- 


thousands of openings across the country 


pansion, according to the National Produc- 
tion Advisory Council on Industry. 


Foi every unemployed skilled man, there 
were four jobs vacant earlier this year; and 
20,000 vacancies were officially recorded for 
building craftsmen and engineers alone in 
a ministry of labour report at the end of 
last year. The shortage affects bricklayers, 
electricians, and in particular, highly skilled 
crafts like took setters, draughtsmen, and 
carpenters. 
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which the employment services were unable 
to fill, United States Employment Service 
reports. 


Most of the jobs called for skilled or 
technically trained people. For example, 
the California Department of Employment 
had over 8,000 such openings recorded in 
April; the Chicago office of the Illinois 
State Employment Service was unable to 
fill 143 stenographer jobs from its rolls of 
some 195,000 unemployed. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, June 1961 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
was unchanged at 129.0 between the begin- 
ning of May and June 1961.* Declines in 
the transportation, health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading components 
balanced increases in the food and clothing 
components. The housing and tobacco and 
alcohol components were unchanged. 


The food index rose 0.2 per cent as a 
result of higher prices for a variety of items 
including fresh fruits, vegetables, pork, eggs, 
sugar and cereals. 


Price declines were reported for beef, 
chicken, turkey, fresh tomatoes and straw- 
berries, and frozen orange juice. 


The housing index was unchanged at 
132.9 as both the shelter and household 
operation components remained at May 
levels. In shelter, a fractional increase in 
the rent index—the first in six months— 
just balanced a similar decrease in home- 
ownership index. 


In household operation, lower prices for 
coal and textiles offset price increases for 
furniture, floor coverings, and utensils and 
equipment; the household supplies and serv- 
ices index was unchanged. 


The clothing index increase from 112.4 
to 112.5 reflected higher prices for men’s 
and children’s wear, piece goods and 
clothing services, including laundry, dry 
cleaning and shoe repairs. Footwear prices 
were unchanged, prices for men’s wear 
were lower. 


The transportation index declined from 
141.8 to 141.2 as a result of lower gasoline 
prices and a decrease in some local trans- 
portation fares, although the travel com- 
ponent was higher with increases in some 
inter-urban bus fares. 


The health and personal care index de- 
creased from 155.3 to 155.0, as lower prices 
for prescriptions in the pharmaceutical 
component outweighed increases for other 
items. The personal care component went 
up with price increases for toilet soap, 
tooth-paste, face cream and powder. 


The recreation and reading index declined 
from 146.0 to 145.8 as a result of lower 
prices for several items in the recreation 
component, including sports equipment. 


*See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1961 


Consumer price indexes for 10 regional 
cities (1949—100) showed a decline be- 
tween April and May 1961, with decreases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 
0.6 per cent in Montreal and Vancouver.t 

Food indexes also declined in all ten 
regional cities, with decreases ranging from 
0.2 per cent in St. John’s to 1.7 per cent 
in Montreal. Shelter indexes showed mixed 
results as three indexes were lower, four 
higher, and three unchanged. Clothing in- 
dexes were unchanged in six of ten regional 
cities, down in three, and higher in one city. 

Household operation indexes increased 
in three cities, decreased in five cities, and 
were unchanged in two cities. Other com- 
modities and services indexes were up in 
five, down in three, and unchanged in two 
of ten regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were as 
follows: Montreal —0.8 to 127.9; Van- 
couver —0.8 to 129.1; Ottawa —0.6 to 
129.0; Halifax —0.5 to 128.0; Winnipeg 
—0.4 to 126.6; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 
to 124.2; Saint John —0.2 to 129.7; Toronto 
—0.2 to 130.2; Saskatchewan-Regina —0.2 
to 124.6; and St. John’s —0.1 to 116.7. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1961 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39100) eased down 0.2 per cent in Aprii 
to 230.9 from 231.3 in March and was 
about the same amount lower than the 
April 1960 index of 231.5. Four of the 
major group indexes declined in April and 
outweighed the increases of the remaining 
four. 

Lower prices in April for livestock, fresh 
and cured meats, fishery products, dressed 
fowl, eggs, and lard were mainly respon- 
sible for a drop of 2.0 per cent from 256.2 
to 251.0 in the animal products group 
index. The non-metallic minerals group 
index moved down 1.0 per cent from 186.3 
to 184.5, the textile products group index 


tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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declined slightly from 233.1 to 232.8, and 
the chemical products group index at 188.0 
was practically unchanged from the March 
index of 188.1. 


The iron products group index advanced 
0.9 per cent to 259.1 in April from the 
March index of 256.7. Increases of 0.2 per 
cent or less occurred in three major group 
indexes: vegetable products from 200.1 to 
200.6; wood products from 301.6 to 302.3; 
and non-ferrous metals from 174.6 to 174.7. 


The building materials price indexes de- 
clined between April and May. The non- 
residential index (1949=100) moved down 
0.6 per cent from 131.4 to 130.6, and the 
residential index (1935-39100) 0.3 per 
cent from 293.4 to 292.5. The residential 
index, on the base of 1949—100, moved 
down from 128.7 to 128.3. 


Index 1949=10 


1961 1962 1963 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49100) declined by 0.1 per cent in 
May, exactly to the level where it stood 
last November, at 127.4. 

Despite this slight decline, the index 
stands at approximately the same level 
it has held for the last eight months, when 
food prices have been virtually steady, 
prices of other goods have declined slightly, 
and services have continued to move slowly 
upward. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) went up between 
March and April from 112.7 to 113.3 at 
the middle of the month. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should commun- 
icate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABouR GAZETTE. 


List No. 153 
Disabled—Rehabilitation 


1. U.S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. An Introduction to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Process, a Manual for Orien- 
tation and In-Service Training. Compiled 
from Proceedings of Guidance, Training, 
and Placement Workshops, Orientation 
Training Syllabus for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Counselors and the Gatlinburg Work- 
shop. Edited by John F. McGowan. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 201. 


2. WEIR, GEORGE R. Government and 
the Handicapped; the Alabama Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program. University, Ala., 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, 1960. Pp. 77. 

Discusses the Federal and State programs 
for vocational rehabilitation in Alabama and 
recommends some ways of overcoming defi- 
ciencies in the State program. 

3. WRIGHT, BEATRICE (POSNER). Physical 
Disability—A Psychological Approach. New 
York, Harper [1960] Pp. 408. 


Describes how handicapped people cope 
with their disablement. Written for the prac- 
titioner in the field of rehabilitation. 


Economic Conditions 


4. CAIRNCROSS, ALEXANDER KIRKLAND. 
Economic Development and the Atlantic 
Provinces. Fredericton, Sponsored by the 
Atlantic Provinces Research Board, 1961. 
Pp3 53 ft 

The author was invited by the Governments 
of the Atlantic Provinces to report on economic 
development in the four provinces. He exam- 
ined such matters as monetary policy, bank 
credit, medium and long term capital and 
development policy, and made recommenda- 
tions. 

5. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Fiscal 
Needs of the Canadian Provinces, by Eric J. 
Hanson. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 107, 230. 

“This study is an attempt to provide approx- 
imate measurements of the relative fiscal capa- 
cities of the Canadian provinces.” Surveys 
briefly the problems to be faced and offers 
some suggestions for dealing with them. 
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6. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Growth and Taxes, Steps for 1961; a 
Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee. New York, 
1961. Pp. 38, 15. 


Concerns “the question of tax structure— 
the kinds of taxes with which the government 
raises the amount of revenue needed.” 


Industry 


7. Kerr, Crarx. IJndustrialism and 
Industrial Man; the Problems of Labor and 
Management in Economic Growth, by Clark 
Kerr [and others] Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 331. 

An examination of industrialization and 
industrial relations in the world today. 

8. LOUNSBURY, FREDERICK EVERETT. The 
Food and Fish Processing Industries of the 
Atlantic Provinces. Halifax, Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council, 1960. Pp. 87. 


“Commissioned by Atlantic Provinces Re- 
search Board and prepared by Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council.” 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


9. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Attorneys’ Fees in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; a Report of the Standards and 
Procedures in State Legislation. September 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 47. 


10. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Labor Relations Acts. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 39. 


Labour Organization 


11. BALLON, RoBertT J. The Japanese 
Labor Movement, 1957-1960. Tokyo, Sophia 
University, Industrial Relations Center, 
1960. Pp.37. 


12. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. Sourcebook of Union Government, 
Structure and Procedures {by James J. 
Bambrick and George H. Haas. New York] 
1956. Pp. 334. 

Companion vol. to the Board’s Handbook of 
Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, no. 150). 

13. STEINBACH, ARNOLD L. Changing 
Concepts and Practice in the International 
Labor Movement. Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, Division of International Trade 
Union Organizations, 1960. Pp. 10. 


Talk given to Research Seminar on Com- 
parative Labor Movements, Washington, D.C., 
December 15, 1959. Discusses the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
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Labouring Classes 


14. BERGER, BENNETT MAURICE. Working- 
Class Suburb; a Study of Auto Workers in 
Suburbia. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. Pp. 143. 

A sociological study of Ford Motor Com- 
pany employees in California. who moved with 
the company from a small city to a suburban 
area in the San Francisco Bay area. The author 
wanted to find out what happened to a group 
of working class men and women after they 
moved into the suburbs. 

15. Boye, Tuomas. Justice through 
Power, a Study of Labor in its Present Situa- 
tion. Toronto, Longmans, 1961. Pp. 248. 

The author. worked several years on a fac- 
tory assembly line and served as a union 
steward. As a firm believer in unions he dis- 
cusses such matters as the purpose and value 
of unions, the efficacy of strikes, what hap- 
pens to union funds, how wage rates are set 
and how wages are spent, the organization. of 
the unorganized worker, and union participation 
in political activities, among other things. The 
author thinks that unions have no economic 
power to provide jobs and so they must 
acquire political power to help their members. 

16. Briccs, Ass, Ed. Essays in Labour 
History; in Memory of G. D. H. Cole, 25 
September 1889-14 January 1959. Edited by 
Asa Briggs and John Saville. With recollec- 
tions of G. D. H. Cole by Ivor Brown [and 
others] London, Macmillan; New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. 363. 

Partial Contents: Recollections of G. D. H. 
Cole by Ivor Brown, Hugh Gaitskell, Stephen 
K. Bailey, and G. D. N. Worswick. Custom, 
Wages, and Work-Load in Nineteenth-Century 
Industry, by E. J. Hobsbawm. The English 
Branches of the First International, by Henry 
Collins. Trade Unions and Free Labour: the 
Background to the Taff Vale Decision, by 
John Saville. 

17. CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS. Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Two Income Levels; Prices for The San 
Francisco Bay Area, September 1960. 
Family of a Salaried Junicr Professional 
and Executive Worker; Family of a Wage 
Earner... Berkeley, c1961. Pp. 86. 


18. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE Division. Labour 
Relations and Conditions of Work in Britain. 
Rev. September 1960. London, 1960. Pp. 54. 

Partial Contents: Protective Legislation. Con- 
ditions of Work in Practice. Industrial Rela- 
tions. Huinan Relations at the Work-Place. 

19. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
Workers’ UNIONS. Report on Wages and 
Conditions of Employment in the Glass 
Industry of Some Countries. Amsterdam, 
1959. P. 48, 8. 


20. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD. Law of Dismis- 
sal. Karachi, Bureau of Labour Publications, 
1960. Pp. 87. 
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A description of the law relating to dismissal 
in private industrial and non-industrial em- 
ployment in Pakistan and India. 

21. SHaFI, MouamMMap. Problems of 
Bonus and Profit-Sharing. Karachi, Bureau 
of Labour Publications, 1960. Pp. 80. 


Discusses legal decisions and awards with 
reference to profit-sharing and bonus systems 
in Pakistan and India and endeavors “to 
evolve a set of principles and practices for 
practical guidance” in resolving the problems 
that arise. 


Management 


22. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Cash Planning in Small Manufactur- 
ing Companies, by Joseph C. Schabacker. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 276. 

“Cash planning may be defined as the 
management process of estimating for a speci- 
fied period in the future all sources and uses 
of cash available to a business.” In this study 
cash planning is used “in the formal sense of 
committing the forecast and plan to a paper 
report.” 

23. WERMEL, MICHAEL THEODORE. How 
to determine the Total Cost of Your 
Employee Benefit Programs; a Guide for a 
Company Survey, by Michael T. Wermel 
and Geraldine M. Beideman. Pasadena, 
Benefits and Insurance Research Center, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, 1960. Pp. 55. 

“This study presents a method that individual 
companies can use to survey their benefit 
expenditures ...Includes a discussion of tech- 
niques for collecting the cost data and describes 
several methods that companies may follow 


in analyzing the expenditure information ob- 
tained.” 


Occupations 


24. ASSOCIATION OF CHEMICAL AND 
ALLIED EMPLOYERS, LONDON. Training of 
Engineering Apprentices in the Chemical 
Industry. London, 1960. Pp. 24. 


“The purpose of this booklet is to assist 
those firms in the chemical industry who wish 
to introduce or improve upon the training of 
craft apprentices in their works.” Deals prin- 
cipally with the training of the apprentice fitter, 
electrician and instrument mechanic. 

25. U.S. BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SecuriITy. Technical Occupations in 
Research Design and Development con- 
sidered as Directly Supporting to Engineers 
and Physical Scientists. Washington, GPO, 
196 Epa tise 

_Contains occupational description for tech- 
nicians in the engineering and scientific field. 


Older Workers 


26. U.S. BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Meeting the Manpower Challenge 
of the Sixties with 40-plus Workers. A 
Leader’s Guide for conducting Local 
Institutes on the Employment of 40-Plus 
Workers. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 76. 
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27. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. 40 
Plus. Ability is Ageless, a Guide to Action. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 16. 

Includes some ideas that might be used in 
community informational and educational cam- 
paigns for improving job opportunities for 
older workers. 

28. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. 40 Plus. 
Meet the Over 40 Worker. Washington, 
GPO. 1960. Pp. 28. 


This publication contains highlights of a 
number of studies and surveys on older work- 
ers conducted by the Department of Labor, 
business organizations and associations, univer- 
sities, individual researchers and others. 


Unemployment 


29. Ostry, SyLvia. The Definition and 
Measurement of Unemployment; a Report 
prepared for the Special Committee of the 
Senate of Canada on Manpower and 
Employment. (Ottawa, Dept. of Labour?] 
1961. Pp. 32- 

Included in Proceedings of the Senate Special 
Committee on Manpower and Employment, Pt. 
6, p. 355-371. 

30. SruDy CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, TORONTO, 1961. Report. Toronto, 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 1961. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

Conference held Feb. 10 and 11. Sponsored 
by Ontario Federation of Labour. Dave Archer, 
chairman. 

Topics considered by individual speakers and 
panel discussions included 1. How has unem- 
ployment affected your group? 2. What can be 
done to create new jobs? 3. Seasonal unem- 
ployment, causes, cures. 4. Welfare problems. 
5. Retraining. 


Miscellaneous 


31. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Awards for Graduate Study and Research 
1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 
Pp. 300. 


32. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Convention 
on the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. Paris, 1960. 
Pp. 55. French and English on opposite 
pages. 

This agency was formerly the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. 

33. SKARDAL, DoroTHY BuRTON. Special 
Insurance in Norway. 4th ed. Oslo, The 
Norwegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1960. Pp. 208. 


Discusses various forms of social security 
available to Norwegians. 


34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Daily Spot Markets Price Indexes and 
Prices, January 1, 1957-December 31, 1959. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 63. 


35. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Federal Funds for Science. IX. The Federal 
Research and Development Budget, Fiscal 
Years 1959, 1960, and 1961. (Washington, 
GPO, 1960, i.e. 1961] Pp. 89. 

36. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTION. Studies of 
Home Economics in High School and in 
Adult Education Programes, 1955-58 [by] 
Ivol Spafford in co-operation with Edna P. 
Amidon. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 185. 


37. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Organization 
and Effective Use of Advisory Committees, 
by Sam. W. King. Washington, GPO, 1960. 


Pp. 75. 
School advisory committees in trade and 
industrial education serve three purposes, 


among others, because they provide useful 
advice not easily obtainable elsewhere; they 
establish good public relations; and, they assist 
public support of policies. 

This pamphlet explains the different types 
of committees, their functions, establishment, 
organization, and the planning and conduct of 
a meeting. 


———————— 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-5-—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—LABOUR FORCE, REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
WEEK ENDED APRIL 22, 1961 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Canada pe. Quebec | Ontario Prairie | British 


Region | Columbia 


45—64 years 
65 years and over 


WA erSCRL CURA cd oes ass erciatonisyse ate 652 52 132 157 285 26 
Non-Agricultural 5,166 422 1,488 2,050 761 495 
4,677 381 1,280 1,879 696 441 

3,195 256 883 1, 282 456 318 

1,482 125 397 597 240 123 

622 99 233 160 72 58 

550 95 208 134 63 50 

72 *4 25 26 *9 *8 

5,524 631 1,599 1, 835 925 534 

1,287 172 341 4 210 130 

4,287 459 1,258 1,451 715 404 


*Less than 10,000 


WEEK ENDED MAY 20, 1961 


Prairie | British 


ae Atlantic . 
Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region |Columbia 
Net ATER HOLGER os cine stols ce: sieis nies cis pai siete eleriets Grate 6,542 589 1,811 2,391 1,159 592 
STE oreo ie abiote sie ee uoraesten plan's awtairiendawie Wace ac 4,792 448 1,347 ly pul 846 440 
Vs REE nc oee as pacar cin tian ig aboutinua SCG as suntan assis 1,750 141 464 680 313 152 
PAI CATE paseo a aici iaieial oun ai vials We ele Loieweivie@lyle Aiaieis 609 71 203 181 111 43 
20—24 years. ....ardtarmaseel- fants gltepgiiss? ep 838 84 268 276 143 67 
PAL CATR Nee to asisa Se sane ae FOC Calvin CI ree cssiats 2,980 242 831 1,120 512 275 
45—64 years........ eye 1, 884 167 464 723 342 188 
GO VEATE'SAGIOVOR: sis byevaisin eyiipiclo aie ofo Nig oor vio'e vie 231 25 45 91 51 19 
2 LETPET7S(C8 [e e PR AE COC COPD Ato cr SDE Cee aeG 6,085 515 1,646 2,266 1,114 544 
Ln een Or PRAY Bock Gece TOC MEO OR. teria 4,395 379 1,204 1,605 806 401 
WGIHGI osc? <aigie 6s ate Rabe hb cetactiedhe tearing 1,690 136 442 661 308 143 
Agricultural.......... pe ie oben Ae 8 eho 'op di ataes 9 726 59 145 163 329 30 
INon-Agriculturaly «<5 siya Mente arteelte «gee iiss ss 5,359 456 1,501 2,108 785 514 
Hitt WOLKEEB ee oe noe seo ete e oe teins estos Ng 4,905 409 1,351 1,950 736 459 
MG ance he Baditc tobe Vee vip cites deg hee gees 3,399 287 949 1,342 491 330 
WOMGE ck ke ited coe Vet eb otis cis cde ctetar es 1,506 122 402 608 245 129 
MUNETH IOV 0s stsS ar eases saat amitanenis oes centincs 457 74 165 125 45 48 
Mark: Same cite mates nt eens eee seit nda nage tre 397 69 143 106 40 389 
Vp GY 001559 PRS PTD eicrnie OOO Tc oc TETAS OC ITED CREIOCREIETEND 60 = 22 19 ns 4 
Persons Not in the Labour Force...............0.005 5,440 617 1,597 1,816 888 522 
1,175 154 335 366 194 126 
4,265 463 1, 262 1,450 694 396 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Ma; April March May April 

1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 

Total unemployed ...........-+.+ee00s Pits preaaecnae 457 622 705 419 552 

20 35 

On temporary layoff up to 30 days.............. 18 32 Al 

Without work and seeking work...........+-.++ 439 590 664 399 517 

Seeking full-time work...............000000- 416 559 628 385 494 

Seeking part-time work......-....-.+s++00+5 23 31 36 14 23 

Seeki Gert month yo. cassisiels obs eigaaetre 4. 70 84 89 75 90 

Backing 13 polis BT aco RS Oltte (AER 120 177 270 119 174 

Séeking 4-6 months;.....5. eae. e+e ce eceecee 141 221 218 135 191 

Seeking more than 6 months..............-. 108 108 87 70 62 

{ 
TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
I 
B.C. 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies oe org Males 

1953: Dotaliy. ccqnoescmeeewre we 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91, 422 
AGS -Totalinas consacrosaoe sine 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154,227 84,531 
MOSSEL Oba cases cancel 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
LOSGMI OADM ci: ete os oetnen+ ole 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 8574) 89,541 
AIG Te L Otal on. dec ccmecmenerne 5,092 55,073 147, 097 37,172 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
NOSSEL otal. Pec cwatemaret ict 3,268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
ist Quarter 1960... An 383 3, 882 8,809 1,840 1,685 16,599 8,098 
Ist Quarter 1961............ 325 2,563 6,504 1,192 1,255 11, 839 5,125 


—— 


©) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


re a0 
2 wo | o 
Bg 42) Ras a 
S et = Bey Bea o 
We a8 | 3 2 He | sas e 
8 SY m 
5.8 4 68°) 5 @ £ -o | os 3 : 
oe i) a.) @e| ge | 8 [| & | SP tage) 8 po | 
& im @ = 8 ag sa 5 5 =] 
BS 5 ad g3 > — a 8 Rog 2 4 # 
Sa s RS 3.8 5 50 Bo BOS 3 3S ° 
4 any ie) RO OR nN <j Rd ri) Hw o>) i 
LObdr Totals fa... 55.< 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1954 Lotal... Beeieiar 9,983 6,775 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 25,699 13,011 578 84/376 
DODO Totally. wsicteccrins 8,563 | 5,775 1,190 | 2,146 |} 9,588 | 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total........... 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800] 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
LOST SL OtaN jisias se sieiee 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254] 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1958 Totall..........> 497 6,745 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501 | 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
ist Quarter 1960..... 1,318 642 175 353 1,453 816 119 1,585 1,586 40 | 16,599 
1st Quarter 1961..... 1,154 616 87 204 1,107 408 38 1,059 698 9 11,839 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


R alsa teats leaks weak ao those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Total Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- Fi Suppl 
pd and - partation, * 8 ties wae a 
on ws anu- torage onstruc-| Public : . sy 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade pape ree, Totals’ 
Serie overn- | Labour 
rations ment) | income 
1956—Total....}| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....} 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 
Worils 5.2%. 44.5 430.7 it Te coe eee) |? ee Rie ea See Ae oe A Se i emcee es 8 eae Pan 1,494.1 
May... jo. %. 45.1 437.3 149 72.0 363.4 81.2 657.0 1,273.6 | 226. 1,537.4 
Li ee Bree 46.7 443.3 ZA ic saratete raters aay) duslatois abot: ciel Uisvoces stom aig a all Sravejsrabatatal  eyarouneiatoratne | anrater cele 1,590.2 
TAF. a wes 46.3 435.3 UE Pert ee, ence BSehd Oohere Ger brbate aol occmececeel bee cusec 1,578.9 
August....... 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 | 1,282.7 | 2382.9 | 1,592.3 
September 46.9 442.0 |S os eo Se eS ee a See eo 2 Ae ey (one mer eee ee, me 1,620.7 
October...... 45.7 437.5 RGR. ZIM TA ca. skh ite o's,a wide Pattee. ge « Relbeplets: «trate Mlanntadarorkrsvellldtelse aeviote 1,599.8 
November 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2 | 235.5 | 1,573.7 
December. 44.3 422.6 VAS TN Fiore Svcs Bg hate 6 sadh = Ebel Patra ve diavs Ses Pectetarac thers Ppuctarcystarong oiei| atelanae aie 1,529.4 
1961— 
January...... 44.2 420.0 BAU DER eds Me Paes «hs. = bee Rett s B25 Ge alos Lacs Poftiavsttt nin sai RE 1,494.3 
February. 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4 | 235.7 | 1,502.3 
March*...... 44.5 427.1 ES Baby APRs Sag hrales Sess Glad og Read eerae ay, < letreant ns. Geo eee tacts 1,510.1 
| 43.0 431.5 i ie Ge) ae eae | | ee Cees ne ee ee ee ae ee ER eh pier Heer 1,539.7 


iQuarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


= C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at April 1961 employers 
in ine Bae ni ionceanonicere rauntrles reported a total employment of 2,647,914 . Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)! Index Numbers (1949=100) 
———_____—__—__—_—| Average Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Binploy: |Assromnte Weekly Wages Employ- [Aggregate Weekly Wages 


Wages and Wages an 
ment Payrolls el aingion ment Payrolls and Aalgren 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
1955 Sera cM lis sfeies SOR IRI a asi 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
GAUSS Rcoctod Geeta ae 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
LOST cere cenpecacselsoaoadin 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
CEES hase cote ate cooay rete 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
AOBO 5.0% wie a doce S38 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 1th-t 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1960 ; 
April deen osc tacteatiosee 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
BULA No scroctnnns tots reaiSehante aoe er 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
BRAND Seen nic crate eaiainiete avesee os 122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
VOL artes alse setaeianiccet 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
PAU US baltic ris spiaitiss te moelares ORI 291.0 176.8 75.94 De Sy 199.7 176.5 77.62 
September...6...cc0. 0.005. 12351 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
October maf evant 1215 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
INOW DEL & 5 seins crrarsrenrds 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Devembers. .j..7-.dsdeclec ave 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
WAUATY Ay sors eis ieranvoe nee 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
ODIUATY jhec.s ca sdianie vee e © 111.0 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
Marin)  cfactoss, de contttmene de iG eal 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
ANOS AU Pe es ie es Alea 112.4 206.0 182.0 78.19 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.96 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage nd communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee a real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional service). 


Trecunicat Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 
to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period 
in a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the 


last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
¢ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S8. 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
re Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea AN A$ | 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Provinces 

Newioundland sh 00. ..sh . Phe sagae te eases cakilebies 106.8 114.3 105.4 70.25 72.10 66.90 
Prince Edward Island................. 108.9 110.2 114.4 59.27 56.86 52.75 
PROV COLI Llc lees fas eter T anion fee 84.1 86.1 92.8 62.25 64.07 62.97 
iNew Brunswick. 25.6. 05 Fd ws ts. B08 96.0 95.8 96.3 64.67 64.65 63.51 
SRIOHICO! Ci cee ek och s See egeaeed 109.8 110.6 112.3 75.16 75.06 72.77 
ROMUATEOS see eR ou Mes we 113.6 113.3 116.9 80.46 80.58 77.99 
1 ES ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 103.1 102.9 105.0 72.72 73.09 70.78 
ORIG URTIG WARS. ee ash cope ah ov ds scioe desist coe clans 111.8 110.3 115.6 73.06 73.00 71.39 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 142.8 142.9 146.0 79.15 79.61 77.42 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 107.2 105.6 113.0 84.98 85.30 81.96 
CATR R or so shes ape ters s 5 aici yates tap wees 110.9 111.0 114.2 77.66 77.80 75.37 


Eb NS Sees ao SaaS See Se ee re aay Se 116.0 116.4 114.4 56.82 57.89 55.41 
BSB OWS aah ica cleleie <heke Sahde ettnicie RiegnoRerer ses ienieaaie 68.5 72.3 91.4 69.03 75.91 76.81 

less <tp o(ceg “Its s Sid Caer aa =o Sine 115.1 122.8 118.6 64.32 63.53 62.45 
Moneton scat iss Scape 0 cick eae aes sesh 95.7 95.0 91.5 60.96 60.83 59.45 
Saint John 115.8 114.6 110.0 62.58 62.57 62.38 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere............. 0. .ce cece cece nee 104.2 103.0 109.8 95.19 95.93 88.89 
Quebec........ Sod ook * 3 gabe or AP Ree see gee ane 104.4 102.4 106.4 65.29 65.09 63.38 


126.9 126.7 127.8 81.22 80.84 78.27 


104.3 103.7 112.1 86.01 86.10 83.94 
105.4 104.7 109.5 87.79 88.45 85.44 
90.0 88.7 93.1 83.07 84.11 79.57 
81.3 78.8 83.7 74.43 74.93 71.48 
114.9 115.9 122.3 71.26 71.57 69.66 
105.9 106.6 115.1 69.88 69.60 68.76 
114.6 114.7 120.2 72.68 73.01 70.85 
146.6 146.1 142.4 91.28 91.93 88.82 
91.2 90.6 92.6 71.01 70.08 69.49 
122.8 121.5 121.5 73.87 73.37 71.09 
121,1 118.2 120.5 102.87 101,24 97.20 
72.4 72.3 78,2 87.14 86.09 86.23 
128.8 125.4 147.2 98.06 98.62 93.97 
95.1 95.2 96.9 77.37 78.72 74.38 
105.4 104.9 106.4 69.86 69.93 67.91 
123.3 121.4 123.0 71.61 71,92 68.26 
127.9 126.7 126.2 69.46 69.00 67.26 
174.3 171.9 175.1 73.40 73.10 72.26 
165.8 164.5 162.4 75.14 75.25 72.30 
107.9 106.8 113.8 83.58 83.71 80.71 
107.5 104.9 110.6 76.93 77.44 74.85 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 
Sas os ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, n Dollars 

Industry 
Mar. Feb Mar. Mar Feb Mar 


INMARTESI Ser Tester Tere toro cr clcteseaihiiorsierd nero Wiss claesn ni aeeie!nrcloce : 
SUES SS brebhitin a Seem Sere. ce eee em eOereneere r scticr : 

(GCS Cee cab Se ee rt nts Se eR A eee ENO 34 Fe 5 
MO eier Wie tel Pits. c/s fo<, hals etesers neh 9 

WEISS 5:4 v6 CS ERS Be hts ern 2 

Coal. occas SP aces TORE Oe Se ten ee 6 

Oil and natural gas -l 
INOusHOetAl: AR Tot. .c sii Fede cv ge nee clectleleles eet 3 

MIS UITACCEITINIG Co costes cactus ho ce ve ee eee eines x 0 ¥ 
AUTADIE SOOUBC anette ceisitimaa et ase nies cineiete neta © 3 .0 f 
Non: durableigoods: 3) ..caaers tases soci ele leer « 2 8 . 
Food and beverages .2 2 - 

AGE PTOCUOES 5.0 dk. ni cme id let wae KE Eve svelace .6 -0 ‘ 

Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 70.4 69.4 70.8 67.38 69.05 67.18 

Graincailleproducts.ceemenac ts ce telee seit. aeenite © 98.3 97.9 100.7 77.62 77.20 74.13 

Bread and other bakery products................ 108.2 107.0 108.5 67.04 65.96 65.71 

Digiilled’and malt liquorsicc,..¢s0.--+ =< te .ee- =: 94.7 94.6 97.1 98.30 96.44 92.05 
Tobacco and tobacco products....... 90.3 108.3 89.2 74.47 70.78 71.76 
Uber products sas4; «aus coo aehoe acts 94.0 94.2 105.0 81.39 81.33 79.71 
Leather products. 2.5.8.0 ces eee cues 87.6 87.1 84.8 53.94 55.49 52.41 

Boots and shoes (except rubber) 95.3 95.3 92.2 51.45 53.20 50.05 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.3 76.1 78.0 64.18 63.98 62.28 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........--- 69.6 69.5 70.4 60.58 60.13 59.05 

Woollen Goods... naman nthe ec eee 59.1 59.4 62.0 60.57 60.13 58.18 

Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 81.8 81.4 84.8 71.35 70.73 68.69 
Clothings|(textile and fur) s0)..005cec chess looeeees- 91.0 90.9 91.3 50.40 51.00 49.19 

Mon isiclothing cis eadencc ht interns ste octet 8 91.3 90.6 91.2 50.21 50.29 48.19 

Women siclothings.cccnt. sncscauecn beeen 102.2 102.1 99.0 51.90 53.10 50.70 

RTH COOUS A nth cx steerer vis Relchtrincs noes Meee e 2 71.4 72.6 73:3 48.87 49.60 48.50 
NWVOOCIPFOCUCUS Sane ade cepacia teemins tatukinetin 95.8 94.7 102.3 69.33 69.59 67.25 

Saw and planing mills... 96.6 95.0 103.6 72.20 72.33 69.71 

HUIIGULE! 6 sci. ana Bei 104.6 105.0 110.0 65.39 65.96 64.51 

Otherwoodiproductsee. tenses etc she eee. 75.3 73.4 82.0 62.05 62.48 59. 67 
Paper products..... Se gcd doce cunt cme nied 54k 118.9 118.6 119.8 94.17 95.15 89.69 

Polprand, paper millgnwe.c a. ccs meen - 119.6 120.0 120.0 102.05 103.12 96.61 

Other DADE PLOCUCEE 6 horas eisiciee pratt inca lomaee 117.4 115.4 119.4 75.32 75.72 72.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 123.4 123.0 123.4 87.04 86.32 85.39 
Iron and steel products...............0..0000 sss, 100.7 99.6 | 108.9 | 90.78 | 90.42 | 88.19 

Agricultural implements................000e0000- 68.4 67.7 78.8 92.90 93.23 87.92 

Fabricated and structural steel.................- 141.7 144.1 148.8 92.28 91.52 89.30 

ardwaré und tools... 5... 5.0 fee sock. 97.3 96.9 101.8 | 80.65 | 80.52 79.43 

Heating and cooking appliances.................- 88.6 89.5 100.3 78.87 78.19 76.19 

ironicasuness 1 Wear eer eee 89.1 88.8 95.2 84.40 84.92 83.62 

Machinery, Industrial........... 111.4 110.8 118.4 88.00 87.84 85.23 

Primary seonand steele.) f0es ho ee 112.4 109.0 126.0 | 105.07 | 104.97 | 100.31 

Sheet metal products............ 100.7 99.3 | 104.3 | 88.98 | 87.9 86.59 

Wire and wire products... 106.7 106.6 119.2 90.76 89.55 89.51 
Transportation equipment......... 104.8 105.2 113.6 90.15 90.26 88.0 

Aircraft and parts............... 259.5 262.1 240.0 96.57 95.65 93.80 

MGhoryenicles (its bek ty cheney Sem 103.7 105.1 117.7 99.44 98.64 95 37 

Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 101.7 100.5 110.6 88.71 89.30 87.28 

Railroad and rolling stock equipment.....-...... 53.7 53.1 63.6 85.48 85.74 78.93 

Shipbuilding and repairing........ 120.4 123.2 140.3 79.76 | 80.97 8 
Non-ferrous metal products.............00..s000ee: 122.6 123.0 129.1 91.87 91.5 5°36 

Aluminum products............................. 134.0 132.5 140.1 89.69 87.92 33.08 

Brass and copper products...............0..0000- 99.4 100.3 105.6 85.31 85. 108 

Smelting and refining..................-........ 142.7 142.4 150.8 | 99:78 | 99:76 | 96:20 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 126.8 125.4 135.0 | 86.98 | 87.34 | 84:98 

Heavy electrical machinery Shel ERG 96.1 109.4 93.99 0342 90.67 

Telecommunication equipment, ere 208.9 210.6 214.9 87.56 tt B62 
Nou metallic mineral producta. . 125-0 | 1245 | 1330 | ssi2s | spat | 70:86 

SAB Y) DIOGUOUBL: «ce ctaanhe a5 7 : : : 

Glass and glass products...... 1489 146-6 146 ; 0 83 Ost 16.63 
Products of petroleum and coal.. 135.9 135.6 134.7 i738 ee 
Petroleum refining................ 139.0 138.9 roe ae rhe 
Chenitcallproductsia stm mene atem soemecin 129.5 129.1 ist 3 Oe 08 eo eee 

one) “ pip ndcoutical preparations eeniee 116.3 116.1 119.5 2 73 77 9 i 

LOS, Alka lisiandisalte:. cccasschewseweenes me j : 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 30 5 139.6 138 ; at 7 ri 8 és 

Construction: ich ag.cston tenes socaceane an heecies 97.4 96.9 102.1 
Building and general engineering. . - 97.0 96.4 rated wiee ar 78 

ighways, bridges and streets.................... 98.1 97.6 102 t fo ds seas 
Electric and motor transportation................. 130.0 129.2 129.7 ib a eel 9, i 

a a7 Ud Cte DO AAPOR CCB COMIC ORIOL AY ae ea ee oes 138.5 137.5 138.1 ; 
Hotels and restouranie.......cs.cccccssscccsecsccs] 18icB | 9006 | Meda | agen an gn Wma ee 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 113.6 11-2 111.8 a0 46 ol 48 2 

Industrial com 

DOME ics cosancsssiceacesnanae 110.9 111.0 114.2 77.66 77.80 75.37 
—_—_— 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Sourcu: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
+5 "March | February | March | March | February | March — 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Me vronnGiand 5. ois sek 400 T ed 35 55 arses 40.0 41.0 39.1 1.72 1.68 1.67 
ever SCO i5 <5 se as 5a s sss + 40.7 40.9 40.9 1,60 1.61 1.60 
PR Ve SACUMAIOK, £3. den 620-56 <5. RG 5 «91s 40.5 40.6 41.7 1.61 1.58 1.58 
RGBOG. ekich «> ae a> 4-58. 2-65 BGs +k 41.1 41.5 41.6 1.63 1.63 1.59 
Be ee ae ee ae ae ee ee 40.1 40.2 40.3 1,93 1.91 1.87 
MARIGODD. So cGh ein gt- Fo) 0) BS -.3 5, bos oS sn 39.7 39.7 39.8 1.70 1.69 1.66 
Sgskntchowane.: :2a; o5.4-00-5- .b -ae G - +b 39.4 38.9 39.1 1.99 1.95 1.90 
Atari Ors, eh vicnk doe 4-2 d+ 5s bon 39.3 39.1 39.4 1.94 1.93 1,87 
British Columbia®)..................5.- 38.2 37.8 37.8 2.28 2.23 2.15 


@ Includes Northwest Territories. 
©) Includes Yukon Territory. 


‘| Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 


Industry ——— |—_—$—$$_<_$__$__—_————__ 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 


1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 


no. no no $ $ $ $ 
20 5) i omen Set dr ig Geman abae Fano boon euct 41.6 42.1 42.2 2.14 2.13 2.09 | 89.12 | 89.46 88.02 
VRC Hira tere iestiars'e o's le alae siniateisl*' vic)-ls « rieieiera 42.6 | 42.5 42:3 2.20 2.19 2.16 | 93.67 | 93.08 91.30 
NOMSNEU NE etait Selon iste rolain/s waite a bratdlaira a ernrate 43.8 42.9 43.3 1.69 1.70 1.65 | 74.15 | 72.89 71.33 
NPUHOUIOLAL. © criistccaicctts Sv sinlania eu S/qerns vow om 42.1 42.3 41.9 2.40 2.39 2.35 |101.32 |100.97 98.63 
TIE ein en Sa cine ebro, cin specie Sita eae ania 38.2 41.7 41.8 2.03 2.01 1.97 | 77.56 | 83.58 82.33 
Ee le ore OOCE, TEER CR SERIO CaO RTO Lag 34.3 40.2 40.9 1.73 1.76 1.75 | 59.28 | 70.87 71.65 
Diana nA tural WAS sheet «1-/<\aaireys + #1 steleleleieie ers 42.3 43.3 43.1 2.29 2.27 2.28 | 96.65 | 98.23 98.27 
41.6 40.7 42.4 1.99 1.98 1.90 | 82.65 | 80.45 80.45 
40.3 40.4 40.5 1.83 1.82 | 1.78 | 73.63 | 73.40 71.94 
40.4 40.4 40.8 1.99 1.98 1.93 | 80.14 | 79.86 78.60 
re ae rae ee a i 62 rede 67.57 65.38 
’ is ‘ A -60 | 67.08 | 65.40 64.08 
IWIN) Solel Curie p OO SEG BeBC hab IED SO GaDOOON A 41.5 38.9 40.2 1.89 1.86 1.85 | 78.44 | 72.19 74.25 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.6 | 39.0 | 38.9] 1.46 1.49 1.46 | 56.37 | 58.09 | 56.88 
Grain prOGUCtSs ech -:-¥eaisie 61s is'ordolole <\npente 41.9 41.5 40.7 1.74 1.73 1.68 | 72.94 | 71.96 68.47 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.2 | 41.5] 42.0] 1.48 1.46 | 1.42 | 62.26 | 60.61 59.67 
PPVISUILLO CLALTCH UOT: ic ccs: shicici<esspeiewwseve’» fore. ate ae vaas 39.7 39.5 | 38.5 2.09 2.06 2.00 | 82.79 | 81.35 77.20 
IMEI CUOLS sara oeiacctinwireee ts sees ntinens 39.3 39.0 38.5 2.35 2.33 2.22 | 92.31 | 90.86 85.55 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............+ 38.4 | 39.5 | 38.7] 1.78] 1.66] 1.70 | 68.48 | 65.64 | 65.82 
IMD ber Prod uctsecwcmpisie elec me tele eo mielecis einer 40.5] 40.6] 40.5 | 1.85] 1.84] 1.83 | 74.96 | 74.73 | 74.00 
Beather productss,. ce .0c. 9 is miaeiajec a2 sie on sisie.ais 40.2 42.0 39.7 1,23 1.22 1.20 | 49.33 | 51 5 29 47.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.0} 42.2] 39.6 1.18 1:37 1.15 | 47.21 49.45 45.68 
Other leather products......:5...cc ee nesences 40.5] 41.3] 40.0] 1.34 1.35 | 1.30 | 54.28 | 55.65 | 52.08 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.9 | 41.9] 42.2 1.37 1.37 1.33 | 57.48 | 57.22 | 56.09 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... 40.2 | 40.0] 40.7] 1.40] 1.39] 1.35 | 56.23 | 55.68 | 54.95 
WVOUllentOOdSrn cue smea rca crieels let nance e otaiars 43.1 42.9 42.8 1,28 1.27 i 24 | 55.08 54. 68 53.13 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43,9 | 43.6 | 43.7| 1.45 | 1.45 | 1.41 | 63.91 | 63.08 | 61.60 
Clothing (textile and fur).............0e000 005 38.4 | 39.1] 38.6] 1.18] 1.18 | 1.14 | 45.37 | 46.08 | 44.04 
Neniayclophing ee meee rant ks ao 38.6 | 38.8] 38.5] 1.19] 1.19] 1.15 | 45.80 | 45.98 | 44.20 
Women’s clotbing...........-0..0sssssseee 37.1 | 38.2 | 36.9] 1.26] 1.26 | 1.22 | 46.62 | 48.08 | 45.05 
LEGiNG [UGTGI cag ape es me eee ate ene 39.9 | 41.0] 40.8] 1.09] 1.09] 1.06 | 43.65 | 44.66 | 43.34 
BWoodipro ducts. jatice i cosicdyfcssncuscom 40.7 | 40.8 | 40.9] 1.62| 1.60] 1.57 | 65.81 | 65.34 | 64.08 
Saw and planing mills...................... 40.4 | 40.3 | 40.3| 1.73] 1.71] 1.68 | 70.01 | 68.95 | 67.51 
IDGIaTVA ATs is Hele eae ON NR 40.9 | 41.5] 41.9] 1.46] 1.46] 1.42 | 59.82 | 60.46 | 59.59 
Other wood products................-.-..-. 41.9] 49.5] 42.2 | 1.35] 1.34] 1.32 | 56.47 | 56.77] 55.62 
PAperpROdUcts sere dese sce sccuaa nec at 40.7 | 41.2] 40.9 | 2115 | 2:15] 2704 | 87.52 | 88.82 | 83.49 
Pulp and paper mills....................-. 40.8 | 41.4] 41.2] 2132 | 2:33 | 2:19 | 94/88 | 96.35 | 89.98 
Other paper products....... 0... 0..0..00c0 es 40.5 | 40.8 | 40.3] 1.67] 1.67] 1.63 | 67.82 | 68.25 | 65.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 39.0 | 38.7] 39.6] 2.21} 2.20] 2.17 | 86.24 | 85.05 | 85.88 
*Iron and steel products...............0.0000- 40.3 | 40.2 | 40:7 | 2:12 | 2:12) 2°06 | 85:66 | 85.27 | 83.95 
Agricultural implements...........-........ 39°8| 39:9| 39.9| 2:16] 2:16] 2:07 | 86:08 | 86.34 | 82.3 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.4} 40.8] 40.4 | 2.07] 2.07 | 2.03 | 83.57 | 84. 82.15 
Hardware and tools ............. ) aug | avis | alo | 1:77} iis] ii77 | 73:83 | 73°85 | 74 08 
Heating and cooking appliances. --| 40.1 39.8 40.3 1.80 180 1.77 72.92 | 71. x 7 bs 
ROMORSCIN ES? aoe eae 39.8 | 40.2] 40:5| 2:00| 2:00] 1:97 | 79:70 | 80:38 10:73 
Machinery, industrial...................... a0] 41 | 41:7| 1:08 | i:98| 1291 | si.g4 | Sica | 79.8 
Primary iron and steel. o.6s..cseccescse suse 39.7 39.5 40.2 2.53 2.54 2.40 |100 * 10 ae ee 
Sheet metal products..........-..--.seeeees 40.5 40.0 40.4 209 207 2. : 84 - Tae ee 
Wire and wire products..................0.5 41.1 40.6 | 41.4 2.06 2.05 oe 84 a es Z . 
*Transportation equipment................... 40.0 | 40.2 | 40.7 2°10 2.09 3 04 8 85 Seo ee 
att ee a SPeareeieech enone tere 42:5 | 42.1] 42.8] 2. 11 | 2.11 Sa . - oeee - a 
GUOURMOLIGIOS 7. aacvecumare seni ue 39. 3 0. 2 2 5 2°93 3 | 899 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 30.5 40:0 40:7 a a ic Bg ace re a 
aeiicad and poling stock equipment....... 39.3] 30.7] 39.3] 1.95] 1.96 1194 76 79 8. od 76 48 
hipbuilding and repairing.................. 6 ; 7 2 } i 
*Non-ferrous metal Dodi 6 Tautiturean 40 3 ie 0's aia att 206 | s0°08 | eee | eee 
Aluminum products 41.5 | 41.3] 41.4] 1799 “Hl | 2.06 | 86,06 ) 85.73 62-02 
rass and copper products. . 40.3 | 40.1 | 40:1] 1.9 de [tyes | coe tae eee 
arenas 40-3) 40.1) 40.1} 1.98 | 1.99) 1-93 | 79.55 | 80.02 | 77-51 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies 40.1 40.1 40.4 co ne wees Cree Te Ge 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.3 | 39.8] 40.1 2°08 9 i oa Bett ee Be 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.9 40.2 40.3 1.7 ae borg Bat Ltt en 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- : % : If OE Oe inp eae® Dee E yy a SL aes 
NRISOAS viatnia/a\e eibiale\e] 016 
NMIMOCAL peat aig edieo'g 4: <Vk. 4. cie\e'a leave sii, \bikce ee Cie Hs ae 39.1 40.1 1.91 1.93 1,88 | 74.74 | 75.27 75.52 
Fi 7) 41.0 41.2 2.04 2.03 2.02 | 82.79 | 83.34 82.96 
ri 40.3 40.8 1.76 1.76 1.75 | 70.96 |} 70.84 71.54 
rae 40.7 41.9 1.87 1.87 1.78 | 77.16 | 75.90 74.48 
Hae 40.5 41.6 1.68 1.68 1.67 | 69.83 | 68.13 69.68 
Peg 40.3 41.5 1.87 1.85 1.75 | 76.16 | 74.6 72.53 
ae ne oe oo 2.54 2.49 1104.72 |104.39 | 101.82 
A 6 s 2.08 2.02 
40.0 | 40.2 | 40:2 | 1256 154 1149 62 55 82.01 5 33 
se 40.7 40.6 2.33 2.32 2.24 | 95.15 | 94.54 90.86 
ane re Pa ae : a 1,46 | 62.59 | 63.14 60.74 
8. . 5 0: - 03 1.97 | 78.67 | 81.26 78.28 
oe 39.8 40.0 2.20 2.20 2.12 | 84.97 | 87.61 84.75 
8.8 40.6 39.4 1.72 1.72 1.67 | 66.96 | 69.76 5 
43 D) 65.82 
F 4 42.8 43.4 1.89 1.89 1.82 | 81.34 | 80.83 78.79 
a es 38.9 1.07 1.07 1.03 | 41.45 | 41.70 39.90 
vi i ae 38.8 1.04 1.05 1.01 | 40.20 | 41.16 39.02 
f 39. 39.9 1.08 1.02 0.98 | 41.75 | 39.85 39.16 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


A bcs N umber of 
Varaee Average Average verage Weel 
Period os Hourly Weekly Wages (1040 = 100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1959 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

Monthly A-varage lob bag ob «cosines echoes slajeaite ne de 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Miomthiy Arverare 1900 c8 WS. cee en cinemas nnesenass 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

PROUD VOTO LOOT 5 coe seis siecsis s:0,5:5, sho ccis)0,0)0.0,0,6\0,014. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthis Arverawe 1958... 5 suncate creme ove» sidlote ata nenine 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

MONG AW GLARE LOO: «cic 5 ie.croreis ois .0:8.0le 0 Que wales eieds 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

RODUEA DET. Bogs ma as sink s.tsate spine cleo ctvie tule s'e.0'ds 40.5 1.79 72.07 173.4 136.1 

ARIE Siacaacrevore iB iglateisissaze'niecs Gactolaiw ese, resaisiabevsinne 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 

SARIN A PR ree Sn of EP LE win cle artictntnn diets snicivid> 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 

RR Sie chord macys Te sie IA a oysioieseyoses so misjejeceigio 40.6 Tat 72.01f 172.5 134.9 

A sear rh shes Sie is ns 0 = ofS Glee seislo GE hIs, Heloiie.0. 5s 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 133.3 

September 40.9 Lava 72.37 173.4 134.0 

October....... 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 

November.... - 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 

PO GEEDUDOT g.bpnsiss 4.2 seh, 0 FEG.«\2.<10,sieplale aat.008 a 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

1961 January... 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 

February. 40.4 1, 82 73.40 175.9 136.2 

Marchf.... 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

April f.saccss 40.6 1.84 74.52 178.5 138.4 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


+ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcn: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 7 Se Se | OS ee ee) ee ee ee ee sO er 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
June ANODE. odes siciciqataen see 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
June 7g a See oe 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229 , 339 
June LOOT sctteeisctotactstste ee 28,041 19,163 47,204 226, 022 80,973 306, 995 
June AS TODS: ishinrdclade genre ay 15,172 14,677 29, 849 444,584 156, 584 601,168 
June BL LOGO) stecopera's capac arate states 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483 , 220 
June APES OOS octets nape pastor iaee 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542,424 
July LE LOGO sist in races ee 17,227 15,875 33,102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August BESO ors chy witte vance eee e 14, 673 12,594 27, 267 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 
September 1, 1960.................. 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October BUS Ss « atetso x eae Waa ae 12,239 13,796 26,035 228 , 632 115,358 343,990 
INevember ol “1960. ch. acon tele ce 11,944 10,866 22,810 281,484 124,255 405,739 
December 1, 1960.................. 15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January 9,859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
February 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854,738 
March 8,786 9,513 18,299 691, 351 186,991 878, 342 
April 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May 14,098 13,802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
June 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569 , 829 


) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 
1961(!) 


(Source: National Employment Service. Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Wee ‘April 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 745 183 928 + 308 — 323 
6 G5: ha eS Or a 967 4 971 + 909 — 1,142 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 715 37 752 + 466 — 540 
etal Wining iF. «ch. Gee Kb o.s ote dhitele Sees Gide ® 360 14 374 + 179 — 294 
STE Sag SSE Oe eerie Bes sae eens fe 221 13 234 + 176 — 234 
ican Metal Mining 5. eRe 0's clea Slo ec cenccadess 59 3 62 + 57 + 36 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 9 3 12 a 3 — 5 

Be cictuloin + /alb Sia eM i's lore tete v/DablBs wisn scatite ol 66 4 70 + 57 - 43 
Monwtectoring TF OR RO EE O00, 3 ED Barc COC ABS OSU eET > 2,871 1,784 4,655 + 930 — 630 
PGOOGS GHG Beverages ieee cies cele ver en sev ccugoes 233 272 505 + 202 — 238 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................- 2 2 4 a 3 - 8 
Mb ber Pree acta. 5 <.fat& ofc sie ieale's daidle sacs ccle aed 19 5 24 + 9 —_ 9 
perther Pnodlucts: «ja. Sets Sie ~'s-spo's- dlls ae sss ois as 66 101 167 _ 12 + 47 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 91 90 181 + 29 — 30 
Clothing (textile and fur); 5.0.4... cfdisies cs eecaces 114 581 695 + 59 + 382 

NV OO Sromachs cece ARR sno aiiaes dole ca esse nto ss 266 66 332 + 86 — 121 

(3 ge igo i ee a. ee oo 2. ae re 168 57 225 + 86 + 34 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 114 91 205 + 29 + 16 
Teon antl Seeel Prodacteiiia..j.< siecle de ces ce ceceses 510 104 614 + 132 - 89 
Transportation Equipment...............0..00e05 419 54 473 + 13 - 3 
Non Ferrous Metal Products................+e+0: 97 38 135 + 28 — 227 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 223 96 319 + 15 — 74 
Non Metallic Mineral Products.................. 169 32 201 + 67 + 91 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 20 7 27 + 9 — 21 
heimital Products £2650 ids st sche daelo ods co aleintne 239 86 325 + 50 _ 78 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 121 102 223 + 6 + 48 
AARON EE 5. cin ote 7e Beri sa ass os Gewiele ls baie. oe Mateos 1,026 102 1,128 + 294 — 511 
General Gontractors... his cis s<-40:s didade snc als 08 680 70 750 + 186 — 413 
Special Trade Contractors..............-0-eeeeee 346 32 378 + 108 ~ 98 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... ‘ 1,218 318 1,536 + 220 — 338 
OMS DOTLATLON cian «Saige AGE =o do ieiathale she cre se Bo es 1,030 202 1, 232 + 167 — 227 
POPES ASI OE. cick REE oie echo Ee dog ce Boog 21 ll 32 + 12 + 8 
Communication 167 105 272 + 41 — 119 
Public Utility Operation 117 52 169 + 96 + 17 
NG Sacascreratorarsfaratele\nyriortnre’ eis 2,084 1,905 3,989 + 663 756 
Wholesale.............. 667 418 1,085 + 82 — 398 

at: SE | eee enero 1,417 1,487 2,904 + 581 — 363 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 660 689 1,349 + 168 - 4y 
PIERTICO ee tis s acinvies dow rwinute gee 4,299 9,052 18,351 + 3,442 - 98 
Community or Public Service 591 2,099 2,690 + 496 — 236 
Government Service...... 2,454 767 3,221 + 1,070 + 927 
Recreation Service.. 88 124 212 + 66 - 88 
Business Service...... j 465 399 864 + 213 = 20) 
OTM ORAL HETV ACC ac rea elerale ysis sizorelesiss <isniala nan en 701 5, 663 6,364 + 1,597 — 672 
CHAN D DOTA. seaaswntecs creo added 14,702 14,126 28,828 + 7,491 — 4,368 


Q) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 1961(+) 


(Sourcn: National Employment Service. Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


nnn 
———— ee —————————_—_——————__IIIEEEIEEEEEETEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEIEI 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
a a Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,957 1,490 3,447 9,659 2,145 11, 804 
Clerical Workers........ nerateats ie aroteranaetels 1,292 3,502 4,794 22,555 56,163 78,718 
Sales Workers..... adoadu soe asta elelershabiare 1,497 887 2,384 9,973 21,764 31,737 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 985 6,337 7,322 46,783 31,242 78,025 
SSarmOl ses ec ccateiccsine vice sleine ecisis se Bey. 12 Me eeesiasar 12 2,957 75 3,032 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log). . 861 43 904 6,426 784 7,210 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 4,698 1,019 5,717 297,305 26,855 324,160 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobacco). s..cee ss sss WEA sfewdtcen 45 10 55 2,315 931 3,246 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 125 679 804 4,340 16,124 20, 464 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,003 3 1,006 50, 673 165 50, 838 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)..........- 48 15 63 1,752 744 2,496 
Leather and leather products........ 40 61 101 1,609 1,596 3,205 
Stone, clay and glass products....... bY esl Eee a 17 866 56 922 
Metalworking’... ... ieee -eace aces 526 541 24, 453 1,228 25,681 
PIO CUTICAL Sis. ordate cforestsiies a0 era 120 143 5, 462 1,525 6, 987 
Transportation equipment ban 1 1 1,042 41 1,083 
Mania yeni cule ceenon cuccsteialane 154 154 32916 UP eae 3,916 
Construction nes ccectinsene eas cetaens 595 595 79,146 13 79,159 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 463 474 58,273 182 58,455 
Communications and public utility... ZB OY lem recy eae 28 1,874 4 1,878 
Trade and service..............-.+05 207 159 366 7,832 2,534 10,366 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,138 23 1,161 36,840 1,322 38, 162 
POTEMMEN Sh acai denen seek «sie die sreet 90 20 110 6,765 378 7,143 
Apprentices..... oonasuncqacmmagat aan CIR 4 eaeae ema ac 98 10,147 12 10,159 
Wnskilled Workers iso.e cies cates = os seers 2,796 524 3,320 199, 246 33, 856 233,102 
Mood and TODACCO.sdes se oac ces seicces 29 169 198 7,846 10,397 18,243 
Lumber and lumber products........ 97 11 108 27,066 511 27,577 
Metalworking 9: cvajocsceeene.< see 100 14 114 8,775 860 9,635 
CONStTUCHIONs  aaceckie nee chtecis ove 1, DEO! Gita fenton 1,510 102,937 1 102,938 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,060 330 1,390 52,622 22,087 74,709 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 14,098 13,802 27,900 594,904 172,884 767,788 


() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
@) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a) Previous | Previous a) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Mont r 
i April 28 March 30 April 28, 
1960 1961 1961 1960 

28,287 31, 295 26,946 
6,166 6,297 5, 820 
3,360 3,584 3,182 
18,761 21,414 17,944 
5,195 5,828 5,180 
3,125 3,642 3,206 
2,070 2,186 1,974 
37,617 41,729 33,324 
1,378 1,567 1,476 
2,225 2,766 2,118 
7,030 7,007 7,108 
1,291 1,414 1,408 
3,940 4,585 3,706 
896 1,082 890 
4,726 5,344 4,247 
1,468 1,449 1,391 
7,002 8,357 5, 562 

2,163 25 OGOIE lrearetietareeia 
2,647 2,497 2,296 
2,851 3,631 3,122 
39,795 41,740 37,869 
LES eet ene its Oe te gees Be 21 18 13 5, 669 6,929 5,322 
GOT) OO Ce So a ae 10 26 30 8,555 3,937 3,514 
SUTURE 1 os eee Ppooeay See eer aly 175 19 287 3,007 3,692 3,167 
LCG Ts De tee Stern eeeree Ba 93 78 169 3,241 3,229 3,187 
CLI ST ak Lh ees ier iene Bil. 24 32 47 707 709 1,019 
208 143 332 8,532 9,994 8,620 
226 16 189 3,977 4,045 3, 868 
131 138 164 4,695 3,566 3,763 
94 10 13 2,236 1,800 1,844 
4 25 973 1,015 930 
118 5} 214 2,653 2,824 2,635 
5,879 4,812 6,419 246,018 280,491 256,181 
12 10 41 3,142 3,543 3,202 
3 10 6 929 1,096 992 
Baie Comeau. . eae il 2 78 1, 420 1,412 1,272 
SCAU NATAGIE 2 ecru pe eects sco sis ichr<ra 16 15 24 1,666 1,930 1,543 
nricingnane, ess: teseee ese coe ss 12 16 104 1,861 2,096 1,809 
SO HEORCA Terre nip cisco F< cee are ache ane 27 24 419 3,569 3,880 3,937 
JO REP peace atin ieands aRatle, ine 8 9 3 2,233 2,742 2,513 
yp OST) ep eee, ae as 151 117 73 3,420 3,710 2,966 
BOWIE ae oo oR > eae te oee-ebeos 15 18 72 583 659 609 
TO arte fee A pete, Aap aed pee Be 52 12 if 3,196 3,230 3,338 
Pru MimMOna Ville. «2... Lesko. nce nn 44 31 28 2,583 2,910 2,909 
PETES Tile Sop HIS ity roles eR 2 Re 117 16 193 961 1,099 913 
RI OLORUY RUG Ee ree hndc ts cere cs vabieo 4 2 3 1,756 1,917 2,030 
SI Se UND aR eet Seen See See 8 5 48 2,425 2,581 2,517 
RTARUU Te eee tee Spee re nr. 36 16 16 2,670 3,105 2,029 
br Fe Heo RE AA ee ree See 64 62 84 4,900 6,380 5,424 
0 PED 1) aS ted pat ei ar a CRS Se 136 78 59 5,140 5,919 5,762 
TON GWICLG e rerints epets neg seo ieee 61 46 61 3,487 3,619 8,154 
LET ETT CR eee SOO eee tk ee oe 29 23 15 1,020 1,277 1,174 
TEA UATE net peat ee io tS Ae 11 8 68 2,963 3,530 2,910 
a De Le te ia ite Beer Sit A 43 2 20 1,599 1,688 1,376 
Via es reas memo anu ania 36 26 33 5,127 6,040 5,672 
RAIMI VEIN eon cis te 4.x Pans Tamers AO Te 22 31 23 1,620 1,920 1,925 
Lor de, Soe eyeociiae: ee a sak ee me fee 3 1 11 715 915 692 
DLW Dare oni) os Poteet teers vk cis 17 9 153 2,116 2,282 1,951 
ERLANG tear as 2a Pes ome ty ecm jahie's 88 27 19 4,621 5,108 4,861 
MW OGATCIC Sorc 0s clan Mite ror. dense ste 1 2 3 1,989 2,221 2,081 
WMoont-Isaaniet, enter eb sep ee tara de ce 24 166 14 1,915 2,255 1,862 
IMOdtinagny a teoetlcakage » ape 11 10 3, 15! 3,540 3,016 
Montreal......... 2,555 2,105 2,436 76,108 88, 063 78,327 
Now: Richmond) enc teccteeine = este 3 28 2,649 3,007 2,739 
LEtoyg ree Esae= 0 cease MND, Ne i ate 24 444 10 1,521 2,153 1,485 
ONG orb om apts, oma, game een Mae BP 543 402 738 16,310 18,394 17, 2038 
Rem Ousict eee seaclowuey eee eee on abiag 69 63 96 5,9 6,5 5,981 
FRAVICTOIGU OUD cau bs seen he ees o 96 16 27 7,845 8,658 8,060 
PRODEIV Al arate c.cot cope taal ese oe 20 54 83 2,580 2,708 2,771 
Rouyn ys teratore eter tee ee 120 68 34 5,395 5,210 5,953 
Sie. Agatherete.ccaaheceee en eeeeae 25 17 33 1,970 2,100 2,001 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 118 105 63 1,381 1,610 1,427 
Ste: Lnéréber tls. ci.8s fee aoc cee es 57 25 34 2,698 3,209 3,019 
Su Ely neittthes: accu seetee eis e eee 49 26 115 2,881 3,368 3,239 
bs JOAN Sheers cate hi tees: ceo bags 55 49 55 2,543 2,891 3,241 
Swelérdmeie,.a0. 02.0. SR. hoe 39 19 40 2,400 2,648 2,799 
Sept tlos eb h 527. ic MMO Rocchi 95 68 273 3,727 3,965 2,991 
SHAwiligausces..2agcseneew as. seks e 146 62 43 6, 273 7,000 6,337 
MHerbroo kel ss msec sc & pale niersiecaeios 178 159 212 5,811 7,439 6, 537 
57 57 67 2,390 2,960 3,063 
87 28 34 2,330 3,063 2,594 
127 93 187 6, 437 7,549 6,524 
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TABLE D-{—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1961 
(Souncz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations 
® Previ 
April 28, Month } 
1961 1961 
36 21 3,504 3,454 
46 8 2,926 3,393 
56 33 2,768 3,266 
184 gt 4,716 5,232 
Uo, RRR. 8 SE 9 er ee 10,276 8,246 236,781 265,830 }. 
~— pian <a eae "55 56 464 586 q 
areas ote. ‘ 55 20 1,651 1,925 
Pilingilla tence. = Looe thes bx ska 117 74 2,566 2, 892 
SSS, 2) Sa 87 34 1, 800 2,114 
Trane as a ~~ 5 Rinne sss es 
Brampiton...... 48 28 1, 806 2,057 ¥ 
Bran 75 51 3,114 3,574 
aids ae aS +. 3S See E 47 40 os aot 
Carleton Plate.......... 0.0... sees 26 18 
are ea ee 102 90 3,008 3,401 
Rcsnawip ete et ware cee. kas 47 45 1,114 1,241 
Mme WOGU cee. <7 pee see 7 10 er pine 
Or | ee nS oe ee 95 68 ’ , 
o> Tr fl 0 "Sea eae Gee 48 9 560 563 
LO Se eee. 5 3 ee 8 666 990 
Port Frances... .... 55.5552. .005 50005 52 aan rs 
lente ce h et ae cw cd 174 k t 
ss Meglaecaas 7 3,158 2,474 
2 eRe ak 5S RR NS 16 338 520 
Ee Re a. Se ee 27 
aime ee. . Se ie 28 2,585 2,854 . 
DESPA [a ape Da 854 Bae 20,58 
WAREDY ohn ~ 8. eee is sen oan 18 1,09 ; 
E SS en tye <> 33 2, 687 1,956 
(or ee ee ee ee ey 61 1,271 1,604 
; i 86 2,349 2,674 
Kirkland Lake. ....... ce... 60.5005. 63 2,355 2,251 
te : 132 4,145 4,592 
Hieamninetiec.c<co-ob. 0c. see acenn 29 1,699 s.0re + 
De ak ee ee ee ee 15 S7 7 - 
Eames Ke eee Sa hea 23 530 670 
ein 36 ee ee ee ae 555 5,817 6,708 5 
Dame Bremein.s 2h: - . chats. -. sens 238 4,609 5,377 - 
1 Pa, ae eee eee: 13 es eo 
ER ERE a7 Oe RR a ei 6 7 ‘ 
Newmarkel, .......- << s<.se50.0s0055 3 : x = : 7 = 
Aner WME ea 6512 Siemon. spin as 43 26 i 
(Nnwth Hay oo. < sa. Sears osncnas val 3,055 3,310 
7 ites Cae ke. tae ai 13 1,075 1,317 
Minnilig 8 enon cee es 21 1,447 1,674 
i A ee eee ee, > ae 100 5,176 5,628 
Ottawa...... 962 8,182 9, 469 
Owen Soumd...-.......... cece ccc 42 2,022 2,778 
PRICY OMS c= cnt eR EE See! |. Bo Mies waco 689 913 
Penn ra ke.cs cee. 5 sk - ner ee sss conn e 112 2,644 2,875 
55 TES 2-o—ep eg DA) ae Ge 25 743 842 
eterborough...................0.0- 74 4,855 5,497 
OM... . 11 410 6 
Punt Argh 5. 2.0-s-chetrecce hes 443 6,070 6,735 
Port Colborne 22 957 1,153 
Prescott. 42 1,040 1,320 
E 14 671 8 
220 5,073 5,964 
48 1,544 1,609 
135 3,060 3,529 
149 3,994 4,552 
ot 48 1,929 1,962 
Sioux Lookout... ................... 7 497 477 
Smiths Falls eer ee : 4 666 775 
SRPRMOEG. gn cpate nd cco hiekes sew a 67 1,116 1,341 
16 1,147 1,488 
338 6, 183 6,333 
49 900 1,031 
126 3,705 3,607 
2,752 58, 567 64, 487 
8 904 1,198 
72 1,044 1,413 | 
17 1,108 1,225 | 
169 2,565 2,808 
256 4, 707 5,264 | 
198 10,998 11,879 
50 1, 688 1,781 
3,063 32,500 36,050 
236 2,913 3,398 
56 2,078 2,619 
25 277 317 
45 1,428 1,784 
108 7 : 496 524 
2,593 3 1,961 25,308 27,408 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1961 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies®) Registrations 
- @ Previous a Previous Previous 
Office , Year Mont Y 
April 28, April 28, April 28, | March 30, | April 28, 
196 1960 1961 1961 19 
1,263 1,390 22,796 28,267 23,313 
45 69 537 756 647 
55 72 681 788 651 
58 221 1,712 2,227 1,714 
42 53 1,541 1,900 1,498 
166 115 2,860 3,174 3,044 
298 301 5,325 6, 667 5,425 
374 307 , 400 6,627 5,290 
59 85 823 1,366 853 
29 30 592 831 582 
137 137 3,325 3,931 3,609 
2,560 4,194 41,853 46,160 41,190 
20 841 858 696 
750 1,093 11,816 12,980 11,279 
117 24 788 880 823 
1,057 2,612 19,699 21,116 20,577 
49 35 828 944 916 
87 41 1,753 1,680 1,379 
175 128 2,767 3,645 2,560 
91 119 1,259 1,728 1,042 
214 140 2,102 2,329 1,918 
2,313 2,490 76,946 86,626 72,105 
69 78 1,834 2,398 1,620 
31 18 1,086 1,437 990 
29 44 1,531 1,807 1,635 
57 15 1,747 1,520 1,423 
27 38 708 927 754 
39 5 1,490 1,843 1,615 
22 19 1,510 1,985 1,529 
2 105 234 296 252 
46 27 1,194 1,567 1,303 
74 27 1,224 1,566 1,061 
17 28 1,220 1,510 1,151 
266 242 10,204 11,832 9,198 
28 10 1,881 2,226 1,497 
47 23 790 981 731 
69 44 3,896 3,197 3,739 
34 11 2,051 1,954 1,730 
51 20 650 732 452 
41 36 2,061 1,970 2,029 
38 124 1,206 1,363 1,196 
974 1,098 32,420 36,293 30,559 
31 61 2,286 3,050 , 483 
161 156 4,842 5,394 4,622 
160 261 881 778 536 
27,900 30, 400 767,788 864,016 756,432 
14,098 15,913 594, 904 683, 034 581,558 
13, 802 14, 487 172, 884 180, 982 174,874 
©) Preliminary subject to revision. F 
©) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 
(Source? National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
Year Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
1,046,979 748,464 298,515 68,522 252,783 379, 085 210,189 136, 400 
877, 704 586, 780 290,924 59,412 215,335 309, 077 185, 962 107,918 
840,129 548 , 663 291, 466 56,385 198 , 386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
986, 073 661,872 324,201 70,352 239, 431 336 , 527 211,951 127,812 
958, 300 641,872 316, 428 86, 848 252,019 302,048 198,474 118,911 
238,101 157,635 80, 466 21, 406 63,597 81,405 48 , 032 23,661 
253,311 167,765 85,546 22,217 74,205 82,171 52,368 22,350 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Ln 


dieeaed 
verage 
5 Number of Se 
Province Beneficiaries Weeks Benefit 
Per Week ; i 
H Paid Paid 
(in thousands) $ 

INGHIRIROIAN GRIME: 5.0 SSR so. ce AR aes Pies sinemietes 37.6 143,066 3,503, 835 
Prince Edward Island........006... eee e eee e eet e cece ee reeeeeeeneees 6.2 cee . a a 
SNGUUIC OGLE cet coca )s ss ST Stiwitleswie nye c sists tharer=:lerm sbelierefeleteis) acco « vialernid 39.1 ; 354, 
New Brunswick Be ee Ca, RRA Far cc IRI oer 39.8 151, 407 3,422,306 
Quebec Os Rep ORI ee Re) Sas regi Oe 230.3 875,214 21,082,701 
CeO oooh, ORR ec cd OBE accent eet vio sates 203.1 771,878 18,416,372 
Manitoba...... Se OE be 1 MR ec | ARH RE © Ae 30.5 115,932 2)813,566 
(Shovsfhas AGT ie cE BE Tc ener wo 20.9 79,569 1,913,302 
PU eR Ok eth, SACL. «one ARE © socio 34.9 132,445 3,264,754 
TES PUSISN Ghai eal ie RCI re RRS 80 a 65.8 249, 850 6,249, 284 

motal@anada, Aprillt66ly,..4.cBic.< 2c. Re aii oc an cea 708.2 2,691,331 64,540, 203 

Total: Ganada, March 1961... 5)... 0b este. so atelier + cee as 807.1 3,551,350 85, 187,924 

Motel @anada; Aprilli000. «cho Pesos ccaheeecesc ceed 732.9 2/758, 064 61, 767, 881 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, APRIL 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claim April 
Province and Sex pot O es i = . ae 
: Claimants| 2 or ver ota 
gor | 34 | 58 | o42 | 13-16 | 17-20 | OFer | Postal |) 5 
@eia discs smite sex 713,147 |106,630 | 51,530 | 93,601 | 89,335 | 99,877 |102,055 |170,119 39.5 714,894 
INI G craek ohinste «+ eres 556,963 | 81,629 | 41,265 | 74,853 | 71,324 | 79,262 | 85,599 |123,031 43.7 555, 885 
emalow, noo desa-sconk 156,184 | 25,001 | 10,265 | 18,748 | 18,011 | 20,615 | 16,456 | 47,088 24.4 159, 009 
Newfoundland............ 30, 423 1,802 1,168 3,038 3,992 4,916 7,511 7,996 79.0 28,991 
MOC ia ittlertrcres vote 28, 490 1,599 1,084 2,863 3,766 4,588 7,304 7,286 80.9 27,345 
HG MALE Ke: Hesse es 3.0 5 1,933 203 84 175 226 328 207 710 49.9 1, 646 
Prince Edward Island..... 5, 059 390 178 363 470 813 1,519 1,326 2.9 4,975 
MIG... caomatacein «5 4,230 329 148 289 417 696 1,323 1,028 76.0 4,222 
WGI ALG Sy iaieilacaid tie vesens 829 61 30 74 53 117 196 298 56.8 753 
Nova SCovides.s<gssccn ot 38,539 | 5,888 | 2,475 | 3,485 | 3,907 6,670 6,956 | 9,158 54.3 39, 743 
JN eo sR 33,007 5,326 2,178 2,981 3,300 5,793 6,319 7,460 56.0 34, 556 
AEM ALG are terstaieis.ete s,s 5,182 562 297 504 607 877 637 1,698 43.1 5, 187 
New Brunswick.......... 39,218 4,803 2,665 4,590 4,648 6,359 7,128 9,025 67.6 37,428 
IM alee er ecrivaresiiaits 33,788 4,170 2,419 4,054 4,108 5, 584 6,477 6,976 69.8 32,003 
Weim alocaisen ci sec wea 5, 430 633 246 536 540 77 651 2,049 53.2 5,425 
Quebec ences nate citer 228,346 | 31,728 | 15,497 | 31,039 | 32,295 | 32,876 | 32,694 | 52,217 42.9 244,031 
Mallow urarun ire: teas 183,117 | 238,024 | 12,088 | 25,971 | 27,889 | 27,860 | 28,107 38,178 47.3 196, 218 
ema letassacuveccsars 46 , 229 8,704 3,409 5,068 4,406 5,016 4,587 | 14,089 24.8 47,813 
Ontanorsarcees.seetees: 213,303 | 36,268 | 16,049 | 28,421 | 23,849 | 26,376 | 27,087 | 55 253 23.8 208 , 962 
IME Cs earn aoe 152,934 | 26,661 | 12,184 | 20,799 | 16,744 | 18,726 | 20,701 37,119 25.7 147,155 
Boemale,.. scat ses se. 60, 369 9,607 8,865 7,622 7,105 7,650 6,386 | 18,184 19.0 61,807 
IMEBMISOOS vocieeine tea ccie «es 32,514 4,820 2,750 5,188 5,382 5,255 4,314 4,805 34.6 29,612 
WAGs Seaways ts fer 25,443 3,740 2,184 4,002 4,108 4,113 3,626 3,670 39.6 22,064 
OMA LOY ccc, sesied sae 7,071 1,080 566 1,186 1,274 1,142 688 1,135 16.7 7,548 
Saskatchewan............ 20, 446 2,672 1, 408 2,523 2,592 3,427 3,377 4,447 52.9 20,167 
Males ae nploie oi akere 16,188 2,140 1,156 1,993 2,028 2,611 2,869 3,391 57.3 16,042 
HBMAIG ra sitayes «dese 4,258 532 252 530 564 816 508 1,056 35.9 4,125 
Alberta seu rererian.<asah 37, 687 6,891 3,640 5,984 5,359 5, 487 4,128 6,198 36.5 36,544 
Male: aninemianes tiane 30, 061 5, 657 3,072 4,906 4,219 4,252 3,412 4,543 39.3 29,172 
Mémialenacdins.c scene 7,626 1,234 568 1,078 1,140 1,235 716 1,655 24.8 7,372 
British Columbia........ 67,612 11,368 5,700 8,970 6,841 7,698 7,341 | 19,694 32.6 64,441 
Malo) Satine star cans 49,355 8,983 4,752 6,995 4,745 5,039 5,461 | 13,380 36.0 47,108 
Hemaleinarun eur. 18,257 2,385 948 1,975 2,096 2,659 1,880 6,314 23.3 17,333 
ee ee a ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


End of Month 
: Not 
Entiled || autitled 
to 
Benefit Benefit 


Pendi 


ng 


Province 
Total 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed 
off 
Newfoundland..................... 6,185 §, 225 960 6,444 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,233 1,034 199 1,270 
Nova Scotia. ..02.. So... oo oe ote 13,819 8,367 5, 452 15,148 
New Brunswick................055 11,344 8,161 3,183 12,492 
EREIOR sis sin c:sic cn s Oe ale OO dy OR SE OTS 62,843 44,234 18, 609 70, 653 
EEN er ogee ae eee ge 67,670 44,598 23,072 74,530 
ESTES ee ae, en ae oe 8,033 5,921 2,112 9,289 
Pastatchowan.,.2... gc 64. «bones 5,553 4,441 1,112 6,115 
UE ee a, ee ee ee 12,087 8,573 3,514 15,096 
British Columbia............+++-+ 20,784 13,560 7,224 23,751 
Total, Canada, April 1961..| 209,551 144,114 65, 437 234, 788 
Total, Canada, March 1961] 259,399 182,980 76,419 252,245 
Total, Canada, April1960..| 214,623 149, 886 64,737 232, 894 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,461. 


+ In addition, 43,515 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,164 were special requests not granted and 1,350 
were appeals by claimants. There were 10,793 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


5,562 882 
1,132 138 
13,672 1,476 
11,363 1,129 
62,321 8,33 

64,973 9,557 
7,914 1,375 
5,240 875 
12,936 2,160 
20,357 3,394 


205,470 29,318 


224,150 28, 095 
204,557 28, 337 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcz: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
eee WESC NN ML, aR he ciy cet eres coder siny eanrdi dys mrsrarssosaiaadereperaroiatenere:ateteassasie 4,226,000 3,388,000 838 , 000 
Ete ogi gh Se a ae Ree Be a Ae Ae AoE Siar Oe neon oe 4,273,000 8,406, 200 872,800 
Crane) Aa Oa ae SR Sih Ce ES SR, Sin Sei seer ee 4,270,000 3,423, 100 846,900 
=a OOM OL See en Se age w aan et ae eee oath ate ot ceed ea 4,288,000 3,533,900 754,100 
PROVGOUION: ; «hes nana cede eee sae eae cork eee ea 4,151,000 3,665, 800 485, 200 
ot, See ie Ae op I ete Pet cae Ariat x cart ie 4,042,000 3,711,800 330, 200 
oe EE 0 oO — Ee BR iy Oe APRA BRR Pre BEE OOO Reco ORE 4,037,000 3,757, 500 279, 500 
Arash Made ratte hae oe es ce te et ot Teal attay ines Nea aN 4,040, 000 3,759, 800 280, 200 
ENE > oP” Rone ATA Baa Ae S0n Sn OO un AGE ap o mr bout Ot E 4,024,000 3,729,900 294,100 
a Re OA ee PRA SR epee Pe ae oe a See eee een 4,048,000 8,751, 600 296, 400 
eee ee oe en eee eee COC ene oe nem, 3, 988, 000 3, 623,700 364,300 
Via RSD Shane. Bae A ee Sor ceamie BON Sab dare Soro neaeNs 4,222,000 8,507,100 714,900 
Cel ee ee ee Re Pea Oe ke ae ee 4,307,000 3, 484, 000 823, 000 
4 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health | Recre- 
— Total | Food | Housing | Clothing |7"8nsPor| and || ation 
Care Reading 


Tobacco 
n 


122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
128.6 122.6 132.9 111.2 141.1 155.4 145.4 115.7 
128.3 122.6 132.9 ATs 1 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
128.6 123.3 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154,7 146.6 115.8 
129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1961 


(1949 = 100) 


Total Other 
House- | Commo- 


May yee) May Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 


Operation and 

1960 1961 1961 Sarvines 

@§8t. John’s, Nfid 115.9 116.8 116.7 111.2 114.3 110.7 112.1 132.9 
alifax 126.8 128.5 128.0 117.3 135.7 123.1 130.7 140.4 
Saint John 128.6 129.9 129.7 121.7 140.5 120.8 124.6 144.4 
Montreal... 127.2 128.7 127.9 124.4 146.2 107.9 118.2 139.8 
Ottawa 127.7 129.6 129.0 120.2 149.4 114.7 122.4 140.6 
Toronto 129.8 130.4 130.2 120.6 152.9 114.7 123.5 140.2 
Winnipeg 124.8 127.0 126.6 121.8 135.8 116.9 119.5 137.6 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 123.4 124.8 124.6 117.7 124.8 124.3 125.9 131.7 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 123.3 124.5 124.2 115.8 125.2 120.7 127.5 134.1 
PM ANCOGMED sexs srt cep ee etek 128.1 129.9 129.1 122.3 137.3 116.6 133.1 137.9 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the oe 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports ke + e 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section sae stri a 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working ee a 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six wor ie: ut 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


tk d ee ee ee ee eee 
“Yoekouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning | Strikes and Workers 
Dee Lockouts Involved Man-Days Ato es 
Working Time 
LOGO Ma rete octet Me nce Artec 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
TOBY MNSaT RaW: 6 RAN 4 aa 242 249 91, 409 1,634,880 0.14 
1O5SE Oh OL RRO eee 253 262 112/397 2'872'340 0.24 
TOSSA ae eee: | RE he Tee 203 218 100/127 2,286,900 0.19 
ICL ssc i ache ee a og ee 272 278 48,812 747; 120 0.06 
IM ny ee eta 2c ee cn ae eRe 22 39 7,191 75,260 0.07 
ane Pe ee Be es 24 rt 7,249 51,240 0.04 
ily ee ets eto anon eee 22 37 5,186 39, 100 0.03 
IN TTCEIEC ica AGE A ERD eae oe 32 43 10,856 127,560 0.11 
Renter bers cncesinek none asm ee 33 57 13,072 115,280 0.10 
OGLODER rare ce tee a lneeiotta caine 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
IN oyigsi20| or) Pepe conon SbocMeaneoneoaee 28 61 5,889 52,520 0.05 
Wecember ly cons scleeeceiocisiaes sels 12 29 1,891 30,160 0.03 
SLOGIMIAMUATY ere ee cat hea 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
ee i ae Bee ey a oe oe 8 18 1,601 20’ 320 0.02 
ACH Bi a7 MRC ee ee 21 34 4° 496 41/160 0.04 
Apuille dm, oreo. See ere a Ea 18 30 6,265 59,240 0.06 
JE mts ae eat DM St es 33 50 13,001 111980 0.10 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
MAY 1961, BY INDUSTRY MAY 1961, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


Strikes | Workers | Man- Strikes | Workers | Man- 


Industry L aa eats Involved Days Jurisdiction L fe ate Involved | Days 
MOR RING ernces va tmtecial tet camo there Te | Cee Newfoundland.......... i 41 700 
VIS MIT Otte ctea.55's tdi tsvesaltll Movoetac Rosia eather Prince Milward alain soe sn on orto ll cetchnpaleeeashein fiona ae 
VENDA ety hes ecuseteit ae tcrare 1 560 370 Nova Scotia... : 2 1,179 21,160 
Manufacturing........... 19 3,277 58,320 New Brunswic 3 1,125 20,250 
Construction............ 10 6,773 20,560 Quebec... . Ve 7 3,151 17,640 
Transportation, etc...... rf 430 2,910 Ontariovs-ectheneranc uc 81 6,293 49,080 
Public ttilities.......... 1 15 60 Manitobase-avanncs)-kees 1 41 
ETA Or ananel ian lento 4 222 1,810 BaskatGhewan sciences sal of oleverae aie chon lee eran 
Service mcrae 8 1,724 27,950 Al Der bs sewetenrh mci mits eiliaeich at chivall ix ean: | Cee ee 
: British Columbia....... 1 421 1,900 
All industries....... 50 13,001 111,980 Hederal vwcesueaweacee 4 750 1,150 


a ee ee ee 
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All jurisdictions..... 50 13,001 111,980 


- 
fj 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MAY 1961 


Toronto, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry Man-Days Date Maj 
; Workers —_—————_| — ajor Issues 
Employer Union * ro 
a, Involved * Agere jf) Hee Result 
* ay nation 
Location mulated Date 
Minine 
Metal Mining | ; 
anrock Uranium Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 5662 560 370 370 | May 8 |Incentive bonus rates~ 
Quirke Lake, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 9 |Return of workers pending 
further discussions. 
MANUFACTURING 
Paper Products 
Building Products, Pulp and Paper Workers’ 285 | 3,990 | 33,160 | Nov. 24 |Wages~6¢ an hr. retro- 
Pont-Rouge, Que. Federation (CNTU) May 17 |active to Jan. 2, 1960, 5¢ an 
hr. on date of signing, 5¢ an 
hr. one year later. 
eerie Equipment 
Halifax Shi Marine Workers’ Federa- 1,106 | 21,010 | 50,970 | Mar. 22 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Halifax & Dactncutk? N.S. tion Locs. 1 and 13(CLC) May 29 |$40.00 in lieu of retroactive 
pay, semi-annual increases 
of 3¢ an hr. to Dee. 15, 
1963; improved fringe bene- 
fits. 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry|Five unions (AFL-CIO/ 1,050 | 19,950 | 27,830 | Apr. 19 |Wages~3¢ an hour increase 
Dock, CLC and CLC) (10) May 29 |immediately, another 3¢ 
Saint John, N.B. Dec. 1, 1961, and 3¢ June 1, 
1962. 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Trane Company, U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 223 | 4,910 | 6,690 | Apr. 19 |Wages, hours, fringe bene- 
enue © eB 8 i eer RE de eh ee eee ts~ 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, |I.U.E. Loc. 614 (AFL- 100 | 2,200 | 11,840 | Sept. 15 |Wages~ 
St. Laurent, Que. COLO TCS ee eam ge i | Roe se 
ConstTRUCTION 
Insulation Contractors’ Associ-|Asbestos Workers Loc. 58 500 | 2,500 | 12,500 | April 3 |Wages, statutory holidays, 
ation, (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 8 |checkoff~25¢ an hour in- 
Montreal area, Que. crease in a 2-year agree- 
ment. 
Corporation of Master Electri- |I.B.E.W. Loc. 568 (AFL- 2,000 | 5,000 |} 5,000 | May 15 |Wages, allotment of ap- 
cians (Montreal Sec.) CIO/CLC) May 17 |prentices~25¢ an hour 
Montreal, Que. increase in a 2-year agree- 
ment. 
Building Contractors, Building trades unions 4,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | May 29 |Union wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (Toronto, Gouncii ABEL iee) CS Vb we We seuboss 
CIO) 
TRANSPORTATION Etc. 
Transportation 
Five stevedoring companies, L.L.A. Loc. 1829 (AFL- 150 750 750 | May 12 |‘'Gang System”’ of opera- 
Hamilten, Ont. CIO/CLC) May 19 |tion~ Return of workers. 
Paul Guilbault Company, National Syndicate of 150 | 1,800 1,800 | May 16 |Wages, working conditions, 
Grondines, Que. Truck Drivers (CNTU) TM tae = 9B. al | me suspensions, layofis~ 
TRADE 
Whyte Packing Co., Packinghouse Workers 140 350 350 | May 24 |Wages, workload~ Return 
Stratford, Ont. Loe. 271 (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 29 |of workers. 
Service 
Government Service 
Municipality of Surrey, Public Employees Loc. 402 421 1,900 | 1,900 | May 25 |Wages~ 
Cloverdale, B.C. (CEC }. Siete Rae oe Pe PW ee gh Be TE Sul ccietectecese 
City of Kingston, Public Service Employees 126 250 250 | May 25 |Wages, hours, overtime 
Kingston, Ont. Loe. 9 (CLC) May 30 |jrates, seniority~Wage in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 10 
cents an hour according to 
; classification. 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 1,025 | 24,450 | 80,370 | April 24 |Wages~ 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2--INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 


INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF i961 << 


i 
Industry : 
* 
" 
1 eT a eae cae en eee eee Be | ee. ee ne 
Logwing..........- Es SU AE He 30 
Fishing and Trappimg..............- 265 
Mining and Qusrryimg............-.. —~ i 
C. walle coc. PAN 2. 
Publie Wtilitaes..... 2... ........-.2- 7 
Transportation, Storage and Com- : 
pe ee ee eee | eee x 
CaS I8... sa Sn g 
ee ee ee Re ee es ee ee ee eee % 
Semen... oer 2 eee 2 
Unelessiffed. ... 2... nef ten eae Bcc coe Lo re ee >| 
— 2 
Todel:--ca ike che 216° 
= | 
* Of this total 164 fatalities were by the various provincial Workmen's Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissiomers; details of the remaining 52 were obtained from other non-official sources. 2 | 
| 
: | 
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